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HE storm which has burst over 
the Continent may clear away 
as rapidly as it has risen, or it may 
rage till it has searched out and 
destroyed every unsound place in 
the organisation of the European 
nations. Providence or Nature, or 
whatever the power is which deter- 
mines the conditions under which 
human things are allowed to grow 
and prosper, uses still, as it has 
ever used, fierce surgery of this kind 
for the correction of wrong-doing ; 
and if Providence, as Napoleon 
scornfully said, is on the side of the 
strongest battalions, it provides also, 
as Napoleon himself found at 
Leipsic, that in the times of these 
tremendous visitations the strong 
battalions shall be found in defence 
of the cause which it intends shall 
conquer. England for the present 
les outside the lines of conflict. 
Whether she can escape her share 
of it depends on causes which she 
can but faintly control ; and whether 
at the close of this present summer 
France or Germany lies exhausted, 
unable to strike another blow, or 
whether the circle of conflagration 
is to widen its terrible area till the 
whole world is again in arms, it 
behoves us equally to look to our- 
selves. We have obligations on the 
Continent which we cannot dis- 
claim without dishonour, and dis- 
honour tamely borne means to 
England political ruin. 
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A nation of thirty millions, in- 
ferior in mental and physical capa- 
bilities to no other people in the 
world, moated by the sea, defended 
by a powerful fleet, and united in 
themselves by hearty loyalty to 
their country, ought to be in no 
fear of the strongest force which 
could be hurled against them. But 
it is on this point of loyalty, of 
which it has been the fashion of 
late to speak contemptuously as a 
sentimental virtue, that the result 
of such an attempt would perhaps 
eventually depend. At this mo- 
ment, if we were taken by surprise 
as Prussia has been, and a hostile 
power could by any means obtain 
twenty-four hours’ command of the 
Channel, London would inevitably 
be taken; but if we are sound at 
heart, if England is to us all a 
home which high and low among 
us are alike determined to defend, 
as the treasure-house which con- 
tains all that we value in life, the 
loss of London would but nerve 
us to a more determined struggle, 
and we might still look forward 
to the last result with confidence. 
We might lose fearfully in life 
and property, but we should keep 
our honour untarnished, and our 
great place in the world unshaken. 
Have we, then, a right to expect 
a spirit in the great masses of 
our people which would carry us 
successfully through such a crisis P 
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The English are instinctively brave 
and noble-minded. The traditions 
of the past are powerful, and there 
is a prestige attached to the present 
condition of the British Empire 
which for a time at least would 
raise all classes to a level with the 
demands on their endurance. How 
long their resolution would last, 
what amount and what duration of 
privations they would be contented 
to endure, depends, however, on the 
further question, what interest many 
of us have in England’s stability— 
what each man would lose which is 
really precious to him if she fell 
from her place. 

The attachment of a people to 
their country depends upon the 
sense in which it is really and truly 
their home. Men will fight for 
their homes, because without a 
home they and their families are 
turned shelterless adrift; and as 
the world has been hitherto con- 
stituted, they have had no means 
of finding a new home for them- 
selves elsewhere. And the idea of 
home is inseparably connected with 
the possession or permanent occu- 
pation of land. Where a man’s pro- 
perty is in money, a slip of paper 
will now transfer it to any part of the 
world to which he pleases to send 
it. Where it is in the skill of his 
hands there is another hemisphere 
now open to him, where employers 
speaking his own language are 
eager to secure his services. Land 
alone he cannot take with him. 
The fortunes of the possessors of 
the soil of any country are bound 
up in the fortunes of the country 
to which they belong, and thus 
those nations have always been the 
most stable in which the land is 
most widely divided, or where 
the largest number of people have 
@ personal concern in it. Interest 
and natural feeling coincide to pro- 
duce the same result. Ridicule as 
we please what is now looked upon 
as sentimentalism, we cannot escape 
from our nature. Attachment to 
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locality is part of the human con. 
stitution. Those who have been 
brought up in particular places have 
a feeling for them which they cannot 
transfer. A family which has occu- 
pied a farm for one or two years 
will leave it without difficulty. In 
one or two generations the wrench 
becomes severely painful. To re- 
move tenants after half a dozen 
generations is like tearing up a 
grown tree by the roots. The world 
is not outgrowing associations of this 
kind. It never can or will outgrow 
them. The are et foci, the sense 
of home and the sacred associations 
which grow up along with it, are 
as warm in the new continent as in 
the old. It is not that every mem- 
ber of a family must remain on the 
same spot. The professions and the 
trades necessarily absorb a large 
proportion of the children as they 
grow to manhood; but it is the 
pride of the New Englander to 
point to his namesake and kinsman 
now occupying the farm which was 
first cleared by his Puritan ances- 
tors. The home of the elder branch 
is still the home of the family, and 
the links of association, and all the 
passions which are born of it, hold 
together and bind in one the scat- 
tered kindred. 

England was once the peculiar 
nursery of this kind of sentiment, 
and thus it was that an English- 
man’s patriotism was so peculiarly 
powerful. It has seemed of late as 
if all other countries understood it 
better than we. In France, in Ger- 
many, in Russia, even in Spain and 
Italy, either revolution or the wis- 
dom of the Government has divided 
the land. The great proprietors 
have been persuaded or induced to 
sell; when persuasion has failed 
they have been compelled. The 
laws of inheritance are so adjusted 
as to make accumulation of estates 
impossible. Two-thirds or at least 
half the population of those coun- 
tries have their lives and fortunes 
interlinked inseparably with the 
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soil ; and their fidelity in time of trial 
is at once rewarded and guaranteed 
by the possession of it. England is 
alone an exception. When serfdom 
was extinguished in Russia, each 
serf had a share in his late owner’s 
lands assigned to him as his own. 
The English villein was released 
from his bondage with no further 
compensation, and is now the agri- 
cultural labourer—the least cared 
for specimen of humanity in any 
civilised country. In France there 
are five million landed proprietors. 
In England there are but thirty 
thousand. Such property as the 
rest of us possess is movable. 
Thirty thousand favourites of fortune 
alone possess that original hold on 
English soil which entitles England 
in return to depend upon them in 
the day of trial ; and thus it is that 
to persons who think seriously there 
appears something precarious in 
England’s greatness, as if with all 
her wealth and all her power a 
single disaster might end it. No 
nation ever suffered a more tre- 
mendous humiliation than France 
in the second occupation of Paris, 
yet France rallied rapidly and is now 
stronger than ever. Her population 
remained rooted in the soil to which 
they are passionately attached, and 
their permanent depression is im- 
possible. If she be defeated in the 
present struggle it will be ulti- 
mately the same. Forty millions of 
people can neither be destroyed nor 
removed ; and where the people are, 
and where the land is their own, 
their recovery is a matter of but a 
few years at most. They may lose 
men and money, and possibly a 
doubtful outlying province, but that 
is all the injury which an external 
power can inflict on them. With 
England it is difficult to feel the 
same confidence. Ifthe spell of our 
insular security be once broken; if 
it be once proved that the Channel 
18 no longer an impassable barrier, 
and that we are now on a level with 
the Continent, the circumstances 
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would be altered which have given 
us hitherto our exceptional advan- 
tages; and those of us who can 
choose a home elsewhere, who have 
been deprived of everything which 
should specially attach us to English 
soil—that is to say, ninety-nine 
families out of every hundred—will 
have lost all inducement to remain 
in so unprofitable a neighbourhood. 

Let it be said at once that we 
are not blaming Government or 
blaming the laws because the small 
estates are absorbed into the large. 
It is the result of economic social 
and moral conditions which cannot 
be interfered with on a scale large 
enough to produce a sensible effect 
without paralysing the entire system 
of our national industry. It is a 
state of things, however, for which 
provision was instinctively made in 
past generations. As English soib 
became visibly too strait for its in- 
creasing population, not the Govern- 
ment, but the English themselves, 
by their own courage and energy, 
secured to the flag enormous slices 
of the waste places of the newly 
discovered world ; enormous areas 
of soil in which ten times as many 
people as are now choking and 
jostling one another in our lanes 
and alleys might take root and ex- 
pand and thrive ; and the question 
is whether these spaces may not 
be utilised ; whether, without rude 
changes at home, we may not ex- 
change England for an English 
Empire in which every element 
shall be combined which can pro- 
mise security to the whole. The 
fairest part of this vast inheritance 
was alienated from us by one set of 
incompetent ministers, it is now a 
rival, and may one day be a hostile 
power. The country, not the Go- 
vernment, explored and took pos- 
session of fresh dominions almost 
as splendid as what had been lost 
for them. What is to be done with 
these, whether they are to remain 
attached to us, or are to be af- 
fronted or encouraged into separa- 
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tion and what iscalled independence, 
is a matter on which Government 
may blunder a second time ; the na- 
tion itself is alone competent to 
form and pronounce an opinion. 

We make no apology for return- 
ing to a subject which was discussed 
in this Magazine a few months back 
when the political sky was compa- 
ratively clear ; and the subsequent 
treatment of which in Parliament 
makes an appeal to the country 
itself more than ever necessary. 

It is well known that to a parti- 
cular school the colonies appear 
only a burden. Young communi- 
ties cost money before the resources 
of a new country can be adequately 
developed. It is held that to part 
with them will be an immediate 
relief to the English taxpayer, that 
we can employ our people at home 
by developing our manufactures, and 
that the Government, untroubled 
with the responsibility of defending 
our remote and scattered dependen- 


cies, can provide cheaply, easily 
and certainly for our own security 


at home. The promulgation of 
these opinions has created much 
uneasiness in the colonies them- 
selves, whose own almost universal 
wish is to remain under the sove- 
reignty of the Queen. At home 
also to some persons they have 
seemed singularly shallow. With- 
out colonies the natural growth of 
our population must overflow into 
foreign countries. The indifference 
with which we have allowed 
Irish emigration to drift into 
America has created an element 
dangerously hostile to us across the 
Atlantic, while it has embittered 
the already alienated feelings with 
which we are regarded in Ireland 
itself. In our own emigrating arti- 
sans, if we allow them passively to 
become parts of another community, 
we are losing elements of strength 
which might be of more worth to 
us than the gold mines of Ballarat. 

The present Government, how- 
ever, has been suspected of secretly 
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favouring the views of the separa- 
tists. They have been several times 
called on during the late session to 
explain their real views, and the 
tone which they have taken in their 
replies indicates at any rate most 
signally the estimate which they 
have formed of the political magni- 
tude of the question. Lord Gran- 
ville has again and again repudiated 
all intention of shaking off the 
colonies. He insists that the policy 
which he pursues is that which on 
the whole gives most satisfaction to 
the colonists themselves, and tends 
more than any other which could 
be pursued to secure their attach- 
ment. He has said also, and when- 
ever challenged he has repeated, as 
if with a consciousness that he was 
wronged by the suspicions enter- 
tained of him, that he admits the 
duty in case of war of defending 
the colonies against aggression with 
the whole force of the empire. The 
assurance is good in itself, but it is 
little to the point. No one sus- 
pects the Government of medi- 
tating treason, and it would be 
nothing less than treason wilfully 
to abandon the protection of any 
part of her Majesty’s dominions. 
But whereas there are two possible 
colonial policies—one to regard 
them as integral parts of the British 
Empire, as an inheritance of the 
nation in which the crowded hive 
at home may have room to expand 
and strengthen itself, in which Eng- 
lish families may receive portions 
of the land belonging to us in which 
to take root though circumstances 
deny it to them at home; the other, 
to concentrate ourselves in these 
islands, to educate the colonies in 
self-dependence, that at the earliest 
moment they may themselves sever 
the links which bind them to us—of 
these two policies it is believed that 
the Government deliberately prefer 
the second, and nothing that Lord 
Granville or any other member of 
the Cabinet has said upon the sub- 
ject leads us to suppose that the 
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belief is unfounded. A few words 
would have sufficed to remove the 
uneasiness, but those words have 
not been spoken. 

Lord Granville is transferred to 
another department, but it is evi- 
dent that there is to be no change 
in the colonial policy. Lord Kim- 
berley’s language is identical with 
his predecessor’s. It is quite certain 
that in the opinion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Administration the colonies 
are rather elements of weakness to 
us than of strength, that they be- 
long to themselves rather than to 
us, and that any endeavour on our 
part to develop their resources or 
transport the overflow of our people 
there will be wasted effort and money 
thrown away. 

We say nothing of the with- 
drawal of the troops. That is an 
entirely secondary matter. No 
civilised nation in the world pays 
so much for its army as we do, and 
in none is there so miserable a 
result; and if there were any 
chance that our scanty regi- 
ments would be maintained in full 
efficiency at home, and would not 
be allowed to dwindle into skele- 
tons under the blight of our mili- 
tary mismanagement, it might be 
wise to concentrate at the heart of 
the empire such means of defence 
as we possess. The self-governed 
colonies are perfectly capable of 
taking care of themselves, and they 
will defend to the last each theirown 
portion of the British Empire, if 
they may be assured that they are to 
continue to belong to it. But the 
entire drift of the action of the Colo- 
nial Office points to a desire on our 
part that as soon as possible they 
should rid us of all responsibility 
for them. Our statesmen avow in 
their conduct what in words they 
are still compelled to disclaim. Our 
leading colonists are not invited to 
a share in the established dignities 
of the empire. They are not made 
members of the Privy Council. 
They are not admitted to the Bath, 
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still less to the high distinction of 
the Garter. A new order is created 
especially as the reward of colonial 
merit. A difference in its flag is 
forced upon Victoria. The unani- 
mous desire of the Australians for 
the annexation of the Fiji Islands 
is refused; as if to goad them into 
separate action on their own ac- 
count, lest those islands should be 
appropriated for a naval or a penal 
station by some other power. When 
the Dominion of Canada was pro- 
claimed, the Government organs 
declared, with no uncertain voice, 
that British North America might 
now be independent when it 
pleased. The present Governor- 
General, though he afterwards ex- 
plained away his words, expressed 
a distinct wish that the gift of in- 
dependence might be soon accepted. 
It is incredible that he would have 
dared to use such words unless they 
had been prompted from home. The 
late Governor, when Lord Granville 
disclaimed any desire to part with 
Canada, and denied that his policy 
tended towards separation, said in 
his place in the House of Lords 
that it undoubtedly had such a ten- 
dency, and for that reason he hoped 
the Government would persevere 
in it. The new Knighthood was 
bestowed ostentatiously on a Cana- 
dian statesman who had avowed pub- 
licly his desire that Canada should. 
be annexed to the United States. 
It was precisely as if Mr. Smith 
O’Brien had been made a peer 
when he went to Paris to ask the 
Provisional Government to under- 
take the protection of Ireland. A 
few weeks ago the Times spoke no 
less pointedly of the proposed con- 
federation of the Australian Colo- 
nies and New Zealand as the birth 
of a new nationality. All this can 
bear but one interpretation. Such 
confederations in themselves may 
be good things or bad. They need 
not necessarily involve a separation 
from England, but the separation is 
what the party at present in power 
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desire to promote, and the purpose 
is but faintly concealed in a few 
reluctant and partial concessions to 
public opinion, the guarantee of a 
loan to New Zealand and the delay 
mm the complete evacuation of the 
Canadian Dominion till the Red 
River disturbances shall have been 
composed, 

We do not believe that such a 
policy can be approved by the 
country in general. Were the issue 
fairly before the people it would be 
instantly repudiated. The fear is 
rather that they will look on in- 
attentively, supposing that all is 
going well, till the mischief is con- 
summated. It will then be past 
remedy, and the vengeance which 
will assuredly fall on the authors of 
it will be a poor compensation for 
an irreparable disaster. We choose 
the present moment, therefore, when 
the position of England must be 
causing serious thought to everyone 
who is capable of understanding it, 
to recall attention to a question 
which appears to us to be one of 
life or death. 

It has two branches, which in 
the past session have unfortunately 
been argued apart, though, in fact, 
they cannot be separated ; the poli- 
tical relations of the colonies with 
the mother country, and the possi- 
bility or the desirableness of a sus- 
tained and methodical emigration 
supported in part by the State in 
the general interests of the nation. 
These two subjects are factors in the 
same problem, for the only practi- 
cable means of attaching the colo- 
nies to us is by feeding them intel- 
ligently with emigrants who leave 
England grateful for the assistance 
which removes them from our sur- 
feited towns to a situation where 
they can have a fairer prospect of a 
healthy and useful existence. No 
one in his senses proposes to reclaim 
for the discredited Colonial Office 
the control over dependencies which 
the home officials do not care to 
understand, and in the welfare of 
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which they have no genuine inte- 
rest. The object is to create or 
foster those natural links of affinity 
between Great Britain and her dis- 
tant provinces which, to the dis- 
grace of our political sagacity, we 
have permitted to grow unchecked 
between Ireland and the United 
States of America. At present, 
from causes far from honourable to 
us, those who emigrate on their 
own account prefer any flag to ours. 
The natural outflow is to New York, 
and every family which settles in 
the republic carries with it enmity 
to the home from which it has been 
driven, and leaves the germs of dis- 
loyalty behind in its kindred. The 
hope of those who see these things 
and dread their consequences is to 
turn the stream before it becomes 
too late to prevent the spread to 
England and Scotland of the same 
process which in Ireland has been 
so fertile in mischief; to relieve our 
towns of a plethora of people which 
is breeding physical and moral dis- 
ease, and in furnishing our colonies 
with the supply which they most 
need, to give them an interest in 
maintaining their connection with 
us. 
That a great State emigration is 
in itself possible, possible in the 
sense that there are no insurmount- 
able obstacles created by the nature 
of things, and that if carried into 
effect in union with the Colonial 
Governments it would, beyond all 
other means, tend to bind them to 
us, even Lord Granville himself 
would hardly deny. The extent of 
our dependencies is so vast, and the 
wealth waiting to be drawn out 
there by human industry so enor- 
mous, that with proper provisions 
and preparations they could receive 
among them at present at least a 
quarter of a million of our people 
annually. The number for whom 
work could be found would increase 
in geometrical proportion. The 
Irish who go to the States send for 
their families; the English would 
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necessarily do the same; and the 
strain upon the State, which even at 
first would be comparatively slight, 
would in a short time disappear. 
That the emigration question, there- 
fore, and the political question 
should have been argued separately, 
has been a serious misfortune. It 
has enabled those who wish to keep 
things as they are to break the 
sticks each by itself, to represent 
emigration to our colonies as of no 
special consequence to us because 
our relations with them are uncer- 
tain, and to argue the impossibility 
of drawing those relations closer 
from experience of the bad results 
in the past of the mother country’s 
interference. 

In the early part of last spring a 
deputation waited on the Prime 
Minister to represent the distress in 
the manufacturing towns, and to 
recommend the establishment of an 
emigration system at the cost of the 
State. The Prime Minister gave a 
courteous but hesitating answer. 
He left it to be implied that he was 
himself in favour of the deputation’s 
object, but that he must consult 
the Colonial Minister and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He spoke, 
perhaps, in some irony, for the 
opinions of Mr. Lowe and Lord 
Granville might have been antici- 
pated without difficulty. Lord Car- 
narvon followed in the House of 
Lords. There had been an expec- 
tation that a subject of so much im- 
portance would have been alluded 
to in the Speech from the Throne, 
and the absence of it was signifi- 
cantly noticed by Lord Cairns. 
Lord Cairns, however, left England 
immediately after. Lord Carnar- 
von, as an ex-Colonial Minister, 
took upon himself to represent 
those who were dissatisfied with 
Lord Granville’s proceedings ; and 
he had an opportunity of rising 
above the position of a party leader, 
and treating the matter on the 
broadest grounds of statesmanship. 
Lord Russell, in the preface to 
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an edition of his Speeches, had in- 
troduced a censure on Lord Gran- 
ville so emphatic as to imply that 
if his policy produced its natural 
result, though he escaped impeach- 
ment, he would deserve and receive 
eternal infamy. Lord Carnarvon, 
however, confined himself to strictly 
political criticism. He evaded the 
larger bearings of the subject. He 
spoke merely as a member of the 
Opposition, anxious to avail himself 
of an opening to attack the Go- 
vernment in power. He gave Lord 
Granville an easy victory, for he 
had himself in office been no wiser 
than his antagonist. Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Derby were silent, 
and the discussion dropped as an 
unsuccessful party move. 

A petition, very largely signed, 
from the working men of the metro- 
polis was afterwards addressed to 
the Queen. It spoke the language of 
unbewitched common sense. It set 
out that England was overcrowded, 
that work for the people was not 
to be found at home, that they were 
loyal to the Crown and wished to 
remain British subjects, and that 
her Majesty possessed dominions 
in other parts of the world where 
there was room and to spare for 
them. They therefore besought 
her Majesty to close her ears to 
those who advised her to part with 
those dominions, to declare empha- 
tically that the colonies were inte- 
gral parts of the empire, and that 
the State would assist those who 
were willing to remove to them. 

This petition was received by the 
Home Minister in behalf of the 
Queen, and a reply was returned 
more than usually characteristic of 
what Mr. Dickens called the ‘ Cir- 
cumlocution Office.’ Sympathy was 
of course expressed with the dis- 
tress of the people. The value of 
emigration was ardently acknow- 
ledged. The Government, the peti- 
tioners were assured, would do 
everything in its power to promote 
their welfare. There were, how- 
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ever, as Mr. Bruce contended, laws 
of nature which it was hopeless and 
idle to resist. Emigration, like all 
other human movements, obeyed 
tendencies which were inherent in 
the order of things. Those who 
left their old homes in search of 
new, selected, necessarily, those 
countries to which access was most 
easy, where the climate was most 
favourable, and the land richest and 
most readily obtained. The United 
States, he said, possessed advan- 
tages in these respects superior to 
those of the English colonies, and 
therefore into the United States the 
main tide of emigration from these 
islands must continue to flow. 

That Mr. Bruce’s view of these 
advantages is in itself incorrect, and 
that other causes operate besides 
these supposed laws of nature, may 
be proved by the increasing pressure 
of the American population upon 
the border of the districts between 
Chicago and the Red River, which 
are as fertile as any lands in the 
world, and which, it is notorious, 
would, if annexed to the Union, 
be immediately and densely occu- 
pied. The Americans are kept out 
by the British flag. In them it 
seems the sense of nationality is 
something not so wholly unsubstan- 
tial. We are inclined to think, too, 
that in assuming allegiance to be a 
mere word, and personal interest 
their solitary principle of action, Mr. 
Bruce is passing a satirical comment 
on the character of the English 
which they have not yet deserved. 
Political economy, though supreme 
in the House of Commons, has not 
so far entirely superseded more old- 
fashioned motives ; nor are we as a 
people so completely different from 
all other nations in the world, 
present or past, that it is a matter 
of indifference to us whether we 
do or do not become subjects of 
an alien power. The Russians do 
not emigrate at all, though their 
climate is not less severe than that 
of British North America. The 
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sense of home is always strongest 
in the inhabitants of northern lati- 
tudes, and with it the more robust 
qualities which are developed by 
their more energetic habits of life. 
The northern nations of the old 
world have been larger-limbed and 
stouter-hearted than the children 
of those effeminate regions where 
the soil yields its harvest without 
labour and warmth generates indo- 
lence and languor. The future of 
America it is likely will resemble 
in this respect the past of Europe, 
and the hardy race which will here- 
after dominate in that vast continent 
will probably be the men bred in 
New England and in that Dominion 
in which Mr. Bruce tells us it is im- 
possible to persuade English emi- 
grants to remain. 

Mr. Gladstone, similarly taking 
up the other side of the matter in 
the House of Commons, stated as a 
reason why a closer union with the 
colonies was impossible that the 
nearest of them, Canada, was di- 
vided from us by nature, by a waste 
of rolling water—and that what God 
had placed asunder it was vain for 
man to try tojoin. The objection can 
be forgotten when there is a desire 
to overlook it. New Zealand is at 
least as difficult of access from Aus- 
tralia, yet a South Pacitic confede- 
ration is considered not only not as 
an impossibility, butis recommended 
as feasible and good. The ocean of 
which the Prime Minister speaks so 
fearfully is a highway, almost a 
railway, made ready by Nature to 
our hands. To a nation like the 
English, whose strength is on the 
water, whose wealth is in its trade, 
Nature herself could have devised 
no fairer means of communication. 
Every fraction of the empire is 
easily accessible, and to speak of 
Canada as necessarily separate from 
us because the Atlantic intervenes 
is less reasonable than it would 
have been seventy years ago to 
make St. George’s Channel an ob- 
jection to the union with Ireland. 
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But it was reserved for Mr. 
Goschen to speak the last and most 
instructive words as the opinion of 
the present Cabinet. Mr. Torrens, 
on the 17th of June, called the at- 
tention of the House of Commons 
to the want of employment in the 
great towns, and the increasing dis- 
tress of the people. He pointed to 
the effect of voluntary emigration 
as tending, if left to itself, to 
strengthen rival nations at the ex- 
pense of England. He showed that 
the movement so much to be dreaded 
had actually commenced ; that the 
English artisans were already fol- 
lowing largely the Irish example, 
and that of 167,000 working men 
who had left this country during 
the past year, 133,000 had become 
citizens of the United States. He 
invited the Government to assist 
those among them who were willing 
to remain Englishmen, still to pre- 
serve their allegiance. He recom- 


mended the establishment of cheap 


lines of communication with the 
colonies—cheap ships as we had 
cheap railway trains—and to enable 
any man who by contributing part 
of his passage money would give a 
proof that he was not a pauper, to 
remove in preference to Australia 
or to Canada. The adoption of such 
a scheme, he said, would, more than 
any other measure, attach the 
colonies to us, while the develop- 
ment of the colonies would as cer- 
tainly be the surest means of 
increasing English trade. Lord 
George Hamilton spoke on the same 
side, but scarcely with the same 
effectiveness. He injured his argu- 
ment by a side blow at the Irish 
Land Bill, and a proposition Im- 
perial in its conception was degraded 
into a House of Commons move- 
ment intended only to embarrass the 
Government. In so plaina matter, 
however, it was difficult to go very 
far wrong, and his main arguments, 
like those of Mr. Torrens, expressed 
the convictions of almost every 
reasonable man. Mr. Goschen on 
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the part of the Cabinet replied ; 
and his speech will hereafter be 
looked back upon as we look back 
upon other strange utterances of 
men whom the tide of politics at 
critical times has drifted into power. 
Mr. Goschen insisted that no case 
had been made out for Government 
interference. The supposed distress 
had been exaggerated. The people 
had been suffering slightly from one 
of those accidental fluctuations to 
which the commerce of the country 
was periodically liable, but the 
worst part of the trial was already 
over. Trade was fast reviving. The 
prosperity of the working classes was 
returning, and as an infallible index 
of improvement he stated, amidst 
the cheers of the House, that they 
were consuming increasing quan- 
tities of beer, gin, and tobacco. The 
population was growing—growing 
at the rate of 300,000 a year—but 
England was not yet filled, and there 
was ample room for them all, The 
mills and mines would find them 
employment. The great towns 
would grow bigger. Great Britain 
tended more and more to become 
the workshop of the world, and the 
limit, if limit there was, to the ca- 
pacity for internal expansion was 
still far off and invisible. Those 
who wished to emigrate at their own 
cost were of course at liberty to go, 
but Mr. Goschen protested against 
doing violence to the acknowledged 
principles of political economy by 
attempting to divert the outflow 
to one country rather than another. 
The United States would not like 
it, and that was sufficient. 

Plainer language of its kind has 
not been heard in Parliament within 
the present century, and the re- 
formed House of Commons illus- 
trated its origin and justified Mr. 
Lowe’s prediction of the effects to 
be anticipated from an extension of 
the suffrage, by the delight with 
which it listened. 

All was well with the English 
working man because he was drink- 
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ing more beer and gin. The Govern- 
ment was not at liberty to assist 
English subjects from one part of 
the Queen’s dominions to another 
because it might happen to displease 
a foreign government. The last 
argument, we were told afterwards 
by the Times, ‘ went to the root of 
the whole difficulty’—truly a re- 
markable confession. 

It is not to be supposed that such 
arguments as these express the 
real conviction of men so able as 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bruce, or even 
Mr. Goschen. Their offhand an- 
swers may have served the purpose 
as tricks of defence to parry the 
attacks upon them, but the true 
ground of their resolution must be 
looked for deeper down. They must 
have convinced themselves that it 
is safe and desirable to allow the 
multitude of people which is now 
crowded into this island to become 
denser than it is—the feverish race 
for wealth, which is at present the 
sole motive-power of English in- 
dustry, to grow yet hotter and more 
absorbing. We are to reap the 
harvest of manufacture while our 
coal and iron hold out, and to leave 
the future to care for itself. Mr. 
Gladstone is not a cynic, still less 
is he in himself a mere worshipper 
of wealth. With one side of his 
mind he shares in the old convic- 
tions of wise and serious men. He 
‘thinks nobly of the soul.’ He 
believes with Plato—at any rate he 
thinks that he believes—that the 
first aim of a well-ordered common- 
wealth should be the moral im- 
provement of the human beings 
which constitute it. He would 
admit that the test of a wholesome 
condition of things in any country 
is not the balance-sheet, but the 
character of the people; that so- 
briety, prudence, honesty, chastity, 
fear of God, and a physical exist- 
ence healthy and happy because 
natural and good, are better than 
all the cotton bales from all the 
mills of Lancashire. We must sup- 
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pose him, therefore, to think se- 
riously that the children of an 
English artisan dragged up among 
the gutters of Sheffield or Spital- 
fields amidst Mr. Goschen’s gin and 
beer and their detestable concomi- 
tants have as good a chance of 
growing up into healthy and worthy 
manhood as under the free sky of 
Canada or New Zealand, where 
land is to be had for the asking, 
and waits only for the spade to 
yield its crops. These may be sen- 
timental considerations, but Mr. 
Gladstone, at any rate, is not insen- 
sible to them. What can be the 
arguments, then, which are out- 
weighing them in his mind ? 

It is easy to understand the 
cheers of the House of Commons. 
It is a house of rich men. Each 
Parliament that meets is richer 
than its predecessor. The present 
—returned by the enlarged consti- 
tuency—is the wealthiest which has 
ever sat in England. To a rich 
man no country can be more agree- 
able, no system of things more con- 
venient or delightful, than that in 
which we live. Inevitably, there- 
fore, all that is going on will appear 
to him to be reasonable and just. 
The Noble Lords—I speak of some, 
not yet, happily, of all—are grown 
wise in their generation, and ac- 
knowledge the excellence of what 
they once despised. The growth 
of manufactures has doubled, quin- 
tupled, multiplied in some instances 
a hundredfold the value of their land. 
Their rents maintain them in splen- 
dour undreamt of in earlier gene- 
rations, which has now become @ 
necessity of existence. They have 
their half-dozen parks and palaces ; 
their houses in London, their moors 
in Scotland, their yachts at Cowes. 
Their sons have their hunters at 
Melton, their racing stables, their 
battues. In the dead season of sport 
they fall back to recruit their man- 
liness with pigeon shooting at Hur- 
lingham. These things have become 
a second nature to them, in which 
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they live and move and have their 
being. Their grandfathers cared 
for the English commonwealth. 
It is hard to say what some of these 
high persons care for except idle 
luxury. To them, therefore, the 
system most commends itself which 
most raises the value of their pro- 
perty. The more densely England 
is peopled the greater grows the 
value of their acres without labour 
to themselves, and they well under- 
stand how to keep at arm’s-length 
the inconveniences of the pressure. 
That such as they, therefore, should 
look with little favour on emigration 
is no more than might be expected. 
Still less favourably will those re- 
gard it who rank next to them, and 
who aspire to rise into their order 
—the great employers of labour. 
To the manufacturers abundance of 
labour means cheap labour, and 
cheap labour is the secret of their 
wealth, the condition of their pro- 
sperity, the means by which they 
undersell other nations and com- 
mand a monopoly of the world’s 
markets. Political economy, the 
employer’s gospel, preaches a rela- 
tion between themselves and their 
workmen which means to them the 
largest opportunity of profit with 
the smallest recognition of obliga- 
tion to those upon whose labour 
they grow rich. Slavery, beyond 
its moral enormity, was condemned 
economically as extravagant. The 
slave born on the plantation was 
maintained while he was too young 
to work at his master’s expense. 
His master had charge of him when 
he was sick, and in his old age 
when he could do no more he was 
fed, clothed, and lodged for the 
remainder of his days. The daily 
wages system, besides having the 
advantage of being a free contract, 
leaves the master at the day’s end 
discharged of further responsibili- 
ties. He is bound to his workman 
only so long as it is his interest to 
retain him, While trade flourishes 
and profits are large he gives him 
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full employment. When a dead 
season supervenes he draws in his 
sails. He lies by ‘till better times 
return, and discharges his hands to 
live upon their savings, or ulti- 
mately to be supported by the 
poor rate till he needs their ser- 
vices again. The State, therefore, 
in assisting emigration interferes to 
rov him of his living. ‘Keep the 
people at home,’ said a noble 
Lord, ‘we shall want them when 
trade revives.’ Poor rates can be 
borne with, for those who are them- 
selves little more than paupers share 
the burden of them. Even trades- 
unions and strikes can be borne with 
so long asthe menconfine themselves 
to higgling over the wages rate. 
Hunger will bring them to terms 
in time. Anything but a large 
emigration, for with emigration 
wages will rise in earnest and 
profits lessen. The man by whose 
toil the master has prospered has 
gone where his toil is for himself, 
where he is taking root upon the 
land, a sturdy member of the com- 
monwealth, and the home market 
is relieved of his competition. The 
nation is richer for the change so 
long as he remains an English sub- 
ject, but the capitalist employer 
loses a percentage of his profits. 
Thus arguments of all kinds are 
pressed into the service to blind 
the working man to his obvious 
interest and prevent him from 
demanding what if he asks for 
resolutely cannot be refused. He 
is told that emigration supported 
by the State will lay an additional 
burden on the already heavy- 
laden taxpayers; that we shall be 
robbing the operatives who stay 
at home of part of their hard-won 
earnings, and making a present to 
others of what it is not ours to give. 
The objection is valid against the 
poor-rates as they are at present 
levied. There is something mon- 
strous in compelling the petty shop- 
keeper, barely able to keep his own 
head above water, to contribute to 
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the support of the discharged work- 
man from whose labour when em- 
ployed theshopkeeper drew nopenny 
of advantage. But the advocates of 
State emigration do not contem- 
plate a tax which shall touch the 
poor. The annual savings of this 
country are estimated by Lord Over- 
stone at something near a hundred 
and forty millions. Mr. Gladstone 
points to the fifteen millions con- 
tributed voluntarily by the Irish 
peasantry for their own exodus, 
and asks who can be so sanguine 
as to dream of any such sum being 
raised by rate for the emigration of 
the English working men? The fif- 
teen millions are an index, on one 
side, of the affectionate feelings of 
the Irish people. One active member 
of a family is sent to America by a 
subscription among the rest. Ont 
of the abundance which he finds 
there he sets apart a sufficient sum 
to bring his brothers and sisters 
after him. This is the fairer aspect 
of it, but it is not all. Another and 
a darker passion animates the 
Celtic peasant to his efforts and his 
sacrifices, and that is hatred of 
England—hatred of the country 
which he charges unjustly with 
having been the cause of his 
misery, but which may be more 
fairly challenged for having at- 
tempted so little to remove it. The 
consequences of our long neglect of 
Ireland we have already experienced 
to our sorrow. The Church Act 
and the Land Act are the price 
which we have already had to pay 
for Fenianism, and they are pro- 
bably not the last payment. If we 
escape (as we may not escape) being 
embroiled in this present war, yet if 
we allow an English voluntary exo- 
dus in the same spirit as the Irish, 
and directed to the same quarter, a 
statesman who can look beyond the 
next five years or ten has cause to 
tremble at the too certain conse- 
quences. Suppose that out of these 
hundred and forty millions a four- 
teenth part was taken to divert the 
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stream to Australia and Canada 
and the Cape, to carry off annually 
a quarter of a million people, 
settle them on vacant lands, main- 
tain them for the first year till the 
first crop was grown; if instead of 
letting them become so many thou- 
sand hostile citizens of the American 
Republic, we preserved them as 
loyal citizens of the British Empire, 
and secured with it the regard and 
gratitude of the working millions 
whom they left at home; if the 
masses of the English people were 
made to see at last that those in 
power were not wholly forgetful of 
them ; it would be a not unwise in- 
vestment if only as an insurance 
for the rest. What is the use of 
enormous wealth if we cannot de- 
fend it? and how can we defend it 
unless the whole nation has an inte- 
rest in the stability of the country? 
I shall be told that the cost will 
fall on the operatives at last; for 
capital requires investment. The 
hundred and forty millions provide 
fresh labour, and tind fresh mul- 
titudes in food. It is not wholl 
so, for more and more of English 
savings goes abroad in loans to 
foreign governments, in maintain- 
ing French and Prussian armies, or 
finds labour, not for English arti- 
sans, but for Russians, Americans, 
or Turks. But the money that re- 
mains at home does not improve the 
condition of our people who remain 
upon our hands, it only multiplies 
their number. It merely creates 
fresh manufactories, fresh work- 
shops, fresh courts and alleys in our 
huge sweltering towns, and swells 
further the vast and weltering tide of 
human life in a space already grown 
too strait for it. Mr. Goschen ridi- 
cules theidea of amaximum. Where, 
he asks, is the line to be drawn? 
When can it be said that England is 
so full of men that it can safely hold 
no more ? The maximum we should 
say had been reached when the 
population had passed beyond all 
rational control; when, if religion 
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and morals have not grown to be 
unmeaning words, the population 
has swollen into a bulk which is 
the despair of minister and priest, 
of the schoolmaster and even the 
policeman ; when hundreds of thou- 
sands are added annually to our 
numbers to grow up heathens in 
a country calling itself Christian. 
We should point to that very tor- 
rent of drugged beer and poisoned 
gin, the increased consumption of 
which Mr. Goschen and the House 
of Commons regard with such ad- 
mirable complacency. Let but a 
severe war, or any one of the thou- 
sand calamities which nature has at 
its command, cripple or paralyse 
trade for a few successive years, 
and half our people will be left to 
immediate starvation, and to the 
furious passions which hunger will 
necessarily breed. If statesmen 
wait for other signs, the signs may 
come at last in the shape of cata- 
strophes in which it will be too late 
to cry out for a remedy. There is, 


however, another symptom among 
us which we commend to the con- 
sideration, if not of Mr. Goschen, 
yet of his chief. 

A few years ago the English pub- 
lic was shocked by the discovery of 
an institution at Torquay for the 


murder of babies. A woman named 
Charlotte Windsor undertook, for 
certain small sums of money, the 
charge of inconvenient infants, pro- 
mising so to provide for them that 
their parents should be no longer 
troubled with the burden of their 
maintenance. The provision was a 
pillow or a handkerchief pressed 
upon their mouths, and a grave in 
Torbay or on the hill-side. The 
murderess was detected, but escaped 
execution by a legal subterfuge, and 
the example remained either to de- 
ter or encourage further experiments 
in the same line of business. On 
the zoth of last June, two other 
women were brought before the 
Lambeth Police Court on a charge 
somewhat similar. Charlotte Wind- 
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sor was old. Many years had passed 
since she had ‘ given suck’ or seen 
a baby smiling on her face. Such 
restraint as animal emotions can 
exert no longer served as a check 
on her calculated ferocity. These 
women were still of an age to be 
themselves mothers. One of them, 
the elder, had a child of her own 
at the breast. Their proceedings, 
therefore, were of a milder kind, 
and will save them too from the 
penalty which the Torquay assassin 
escaped so nearly. They put ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers 
offering a home and a mother’s care 
to any child whose parents desired 
to part with it; and for the small 
sum of five pounds they undertook 
to bring it up as their own, and 
educate it for service or a trade. 
The infants which passed into their 
hands were not smothered, but were 
allowed to die for want of nourish- 
ment, or were assisted out of the 
world by laudanum, lime water, or 
paregoric elixir. When death was 
evidently near, but before it 
arrived, they were carried away, 
the servants in the house being told 
that they were going back to their 
friends, and the next thing that 
was heard was that little dead 
bodies had been found by the police 
lying about in baskets or brown 
paper parcels. 

Much natural horror is expressed 
at the exposure of so infamous a 
trade, but the trade itself is a mere 
bubble on the surface, an indication 
merely of a pervading poison at 
work everywhere in the under-cur- 
rents of society. The population of 
this country increases at the rate of 
something like a thousand a day. 
The increase would be nearer two 
thousand a day if the average mor- 
tality among the children of the 
poor was no greater than among 
the more prosperous classes. Vast 
numbers of the human creatures 
brought into life in this island 
die before they are five years old, 
who would have survived with 
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adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
and care. We may be told that it 
is a law of nature. One pair of 
magpies would fill the globe in a 
century if four out of five that are 
hatched were not starved when they 
left the nest. Society cannot pro- 
vide for the issue of improvident 
marriages or illicit concubinage. 
We have more children already on 
our hands than we know what to 
do with, and must be grateful that 
we are relieved of their presence by 
causes for which we are not respon- 
sible. All civilised nations have 
experienced the same difficulty, and 
dealt with it as they could. The 
Greeks and Romans exposed their 
superfluous babies. The Chinese 
do the same at present. The Eng- 
lish as a Christian people leave it to 
nature. Child-murder remains a 
crime, but we none the less congra- 
tulate ourselves that an abstraction 
which we can disguise under the 
name of a law provides a relief for 
our overburdened system. Natural 
selection decides who shall live. 
The robust survive to contribute to 
the sinews of society. The sickly 
drop off and are spared a struggle 
to which they would have been 
unequal. 

The enlightened persons who 
form public opinion in these mat- 
ters do not usually belong to the 
classes which suffer, or they might 
acquiesce in these arrangements 
with less equanimity. Their chil- 
dren for the most part live and 
assist to keep down the averages. 
We can be wonderfully submissive 
to laws of nature while others only 
suffer from them. When our own 
shoes pinch we discover that with a 
little effort the shape can be altered. 
It is a law of nature that the strong 
shall prey upon the weak. It is a 
law of nature that if a house is not 
drained, the occupants of it shall be 
in danger of typhus fever. But 
there are very few laws indeed 
affecting man which are not condi- 
tional, and the chief purpose of 
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human society is to control the 
brutal and elemental forces by rea- 
son and good sense. If the country 
cannot afford to rear more than a 
certain number of children, means 
ought to be attempted to prevent 
them from coming into existence. 
The infinite wretchedness produced 
by the present state of things ought 
not to pass for nothing. It has 
become not uncommon in these days 
to hear of miserable fathers and mo- 
thers unable alike to support their 
families or see them starve, destroy- 
ing their children and themselves, 
and making an end of their troubles 
thus. Again, if we please, we may 
call in Providence. The classes 
which suffer most are toughest- 
hearted. The poor old Devonshire 
woman with eight hungry mouths 
about her, and nine shillings a week 
to feed them, looks with envy on 
the Lord’s mercy to her neighbours 
whose babies die in arms, and sighs 
out, ‘ We never have no luck ;’ but 
this callousness itself is frightful, 
and is in itself one of the causes of 
the enormous mortality. 

Put it as we will, half the natural 
increase of the population of this 
country is made away with by pre- 
ventible causes—by causes which 
are prevented in the more favoured 
classes of society, and might there- 
fore, so far as the nature of things 
is responsible, be prevented in all. 
Part of the destruction is caused by 
positive crime; part by unavoidable 
distress ; part, and by far the largest 
part, by indifference and neglect. 
Omitting for the present those who 
are starved and those who are mur- 
dered, and confining ourselves to 
the great bulk of infant mortality, 
let us ask whether any means exist 
by which it can be successfully en- 
countered. Encountered, I presume 
it ought to be if possible; we have 
not yet wholly outgrown the idea 
that there is something in human 
life more sacred than in the lives of 
animals, and a murrain among the 
cattle is considered a sufficient sub- 
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ject for an Act of Parliament. Men 
say impatiently that the parents are 
to blame; if the father spent the 
money which he wastes at the gin- 
shop in providing better clothes and 
food for his family, this alone would 
save half of those who die ; but duty 
isa matter of conscience, and you 
cannot make people moral by sta- 
tute. We commend the considera- 
tion to the better thoughts of Mr. 
Goschen. Children, however, are 
the property of the State as well as 
of their parents ; were it a question 
of sheep and oxen we should look 
about for some other answer. Un- 
happily, the supply of human crea- 
tures is in excess of the demand as 
English society is now constituted ; 
and there is no interest public or 
private in keeping more babies than 
necessary alive. The fathers and 
mothers find them a burden, and 
statesmen with their hands full 
of other matters look on uncon- 
cerned. The neglect on _ both 
sides is monstrous, unnatural, and 
requires explanation; and the ex- 
planation lies in the organisation or 
disorganisation of modern industry ; 
in tendencies at work alike in town 
and country, which increase in 
force in geometrical proportion with 
the extension of the modern condi- 
tions of labour. The artisans in 
the great cities, the agricultural 
labourers driven out of the old- 
fashioned hamlets and huddled into 
villages, are heaped together in 
masses where wholesome life is im- 
possible. Their wages may be 
nominally rising, sufficiently, per- 
haps, to keep pace with the rise of 
prices, but wages form only a small 
part of the matter. The labourer 
lodges now many miles from his 
work. He leaves his home in the 
early morning, he returns to it late 
at night. The ground in town has 
become so enormously valuable that 
the factory hand and the mechanic 
can afford but a single room, at the 
best two. When his day’s toil is 
over he has no temptation to return 
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to the squalid nest which is all that 
society can allow him, and he finds 
the beerhouse and the gin palace a 
grateful exchange. The wife, obliged 
herself to work to supply the empty 
platters, must be absent also many 
hours from home ; she has no leisure 
to attend to her children, and they 
grow up as they can, to fall a prey 
to disease and accidents which lie 
in wait for them at every turn. 

A stranger travelling on a rail- 
way from end to end of England 
would think that there was no 
civilised country in the world where 
there was so much elbow room. 
He sees enormous extents of pas- 
ture land and undulating fallows 
cultivated to the highest point of 
productiveness, with only at inter- 
vals symptoms of human _habi- 
tations. He sees the palaces of the 
noble and the wealthy set in the 
midst of magnificent parks, studded 
with forest trees and sheets of orna- 
mental water, or maintained for 
game preserves and artificial wilder- 
nesses. In Scotland he sees whole 
counties kept as deer forests and 
grouse moors that the great of the 
land may have their six weeks’ 
enjoyment there in the autumn. 
Room enough and to spare he 
would naturally think there must 
be in a land where ground could be 
devoted so lavishly to mere amuse- 
ment. If he is guest at one of 
these grand mansions he will be 
told, as Mr. Goschen says, that over- 
population is a dream. He gazes 
across the broad-reaching lawns, 
or down the stately avenues. Miles 
distant he sees the belt of forest 
which bounds the domain and holds 
the outer world at bay. His host 
tells him with pride that from his 
own coal and iron are made the 
rails which shall link together the 
provinces of India, that there is no 
limit to English production, to 
English wealth, to English great- 
ness. True enough, there never 
was in any country such produc- 
tiveness, never any system which 
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extracted larger material results 
from the loins and sinews of human 
beings, and never any which recog- 
nised less obligation to those beings 
by whose toil all this wealth has 
been created. 

What would you have? it is im- 
patiently asked. What ought to 
be done? I should say at any rate 
do not let the present condition of 
things develop further till you 
have learnt better how to govern 
it, and how to apportion better the 
moral and material proceeds of it. 
Remove as many of the people 
annually as will make room for the 
natural increase. You will then 
have breathing time to look about 
you and overtake the confusion 
which is every day becoming now 
more intolerable. At best you will 
succeed but imperfectly in reduc- 
ing the numbers, for as you re- 
lieve the pressure at home many 
of the children who now die will 
survive. The employer may take 
heart. When we have done our 
utmost we shall make no depletion 
in the labour market. But the 
rate at which our moral disorders 
are growing will at least be checked. 
If nothing else we shall have saved 
a moiety of infants from a miser- 
able death; and if England itself is 
to remain the land of those burning 
contrasts which are now so appal- 
ling we shall be planting a race of 
Englishmen elsewhere who may 
grow up under the happier con- 
ditions which belonged to our 
fathers. The aged oak may decay 
at the heart and yet still stand for 
centuries, when it is fed by healthy 
juices from its extremities. Two 
alternatives lie palpably open to us 
at this moment. Shall there be a 
British Empire of which the inex- 
haustible resources shall be made 
available for the whole common- 
wealth? Shall there be tens of 
millions of British subjects rooted 
in different parts of the globe loyal 
all to one crown, and loyal to each 
other because sharing equally and 
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fairly in the common patrimony } ? 
Or shall there be an England of 
rich men in which the multitude 
are sacrificed to the luxuries of the 
few, an England of which the plea- 
sant parks and woodlands are the 
preserves of the great; and the mil- 
lions, the creators of the wealth, 
swill and starve amidst dirt and 
disease and vice and drunkenness 
and infanticide ? 

Every day makes it more clear 
that the true ‘objection to emigration, 
the true cause of all this feeling SO 
lately broken out among us ‘that 
England is sufficient for itself, and 
that the colonies are a burden to 
it, is the interest of the landowners 
and the employers of labour. The 
time may come, perhaps may be very 
near, when their wealth may not 
be tenable on those terms. If we 
are put to the test we shall require 
all our strength, and it will be well 
for us if we have a nation to fall back 
upon whose loyalty we have de- 
served, and whose tempers we may 
safely trust. But we cannot have 
everything. We cannot have pa- 
triotism in the people, and political 
economy the sole rule of statesman- 
ship. Money will not save us. We 
cannot buy off invasion as the fail- 
ing Roman Empire tried to buy off 
the barbarians. We must rely upon 
the sentimental virtues, and we 
must take means to foster those 
virtues. If we tell the people in the 
name of our Government that they 
and theirs have no inheritance in the 
land of their fathers, that the world 
is a great market where they must 
higgle for themselves, and make 
their own bargains, the ‘mill hand or 
farm labourer will be a mere fool if 
he risk his life or bear taxation for 
a country which disowns concern in 
him. 

We are not particularly sanguine 
that a large Imperial policy. will 
receive consideration, at this time 
especially, when there may be peril at 
our doors. Nor even were the hori- 
zon as clear as a few weeks since 
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Lord Granville believed it to be, is 
it likely that the wealthy part of 
England would consent to a self- 
denying ordinance which would 
demand immediate sacrifices. Ten 
millions would be a cheap invest- 
ment even now if it secured the 
attachment of the colonies, and 
taught our people that the com- 
monwealth, in the old sense of that 
most meaning word, was still the 
care of English statesmen. After 
all, what are those hundred and 
forty millions of savings? They are 
savings from what? The whole of 
it is the produce of English labour, 
the earnings of the working men 
themselves, deposited in the hands 
of their employers. It is no very 
great thing to ask that a portion of 
this great sum should be expended 
in their interests. 

Doubtless, however, a Parliament 
which would take this view of the 
matter would be a Parliament re- 
turned by the working men them- 


selves, and the working men if they 
take the power into their hands 
will not use it for such a whole- 


some purpose as emigration. The 
working men have set far different 
ends before them. They see their 
masters growing in splendour and 
inxury. They see their own con- 
dition unimproved, and under the 
existing system unimprovable. They 
see the soil of England becoming 
the demesne of an ever-diminishing 
number of fortune’s favourites, and 
their cherished idea, itis well known, 
is a redivision of the land, and 
their own restoration to a share in 
the general inheritance. They know 
that the land laws of England are 
different from the land laws of any 
other country in the world. They 
do not ask how far the mono- 
poly which they deprecate may 
be due to causes which legislation 
did not produce and cannot remedy. 
They do not enquire what the effect 
would be of a violent disturbance of 
landed tenures, or how far they 
would obtain from a division of the 
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soil the happiness, they anticipate. 
They look at France, once absorbed 
by the great as England now is; 
they see it now partitioned among 
five million families, each living free 
and independent among their own 
fields and gardens. They conceive 
that with just laws the same would 
be possible here. 

Men possessed with an idea cannot 
be reasoned with. Divide England, 
Scotland and Ireland as they will, 
two-thirds of our thirty millions 
could not live on the produce of the 
land, and an interference with the 
rights of property would paralyse 
manufactures and destroy the means 
of support for the rest. As little 
can the trades-unions do for the dis- 
tribution of the profits of labour 
with their arbitrary restrictions 
upon work and their wild notions of 
a dead level of reward, where the 
idle and incapable shall share alike 
with the skilful and industrious. 
The problem as they approach it is 
insoluble. They are like children 
grasping at the moon. 

Nevertheless it is in these direc- 
tions that their thoughts arerunning, 
and sooner or later the organisation 
of the unions will be turned upon 
politics, and upon securing a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons to 
carry out these notions. The gin 
and beer are doubtless elements of 
conservatism. Mr. Goschen’s satis- 
faction at the increased consump- 
tion of such things is not without 
reason. The thriftless vagabond 
who carries his week’s wages on 
Saturday afternoon to the pothouse, 
and emerges out of his bestiality on 
Tuesday morning to earn the ma- 
terials for a fresh debauch—this 
delightful being has nothing politi- 
cally dangerous about him. He 
will sell his vote to the highest 
bidder, and look no farther than 
his quart of half-and-half. The 
working men, however, as a body, 
are alive to the disgrace of their 
order. Some day or other they may 
check for themselves what they 
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have vainly petitioned the Legisla- 
ture to assist them in restraining ; 
and whether or no, the present ele- 
ments of confusion in English society 
are sufficiently threatening. If we 
allow our industrial system to ex- 
tend in the same manner and at the 
same rate of increase as hitherto, 
every feature most fraught with 
danger must increase along with it. 
The boundary line between rich and 
poor will be more and more sharply 
defined. The number of those who 
can afford to hold land must diminish 
as by a law of nature. The wealthy 
will become more wealthy, the 
luxurious more luxurious, while 
there will be an ever enlarging 
multitude deeply tinctured with 
mere heathenism, left to shift for 
themselves, and resentful of the 
neglect, with the cost of living 
keeping pace with the advance of 
wages, and therefore in the presence 
of an enormous accumulation of 
capital, condemned, apparently for 
ever, to the same hopeless condition, 
and yet with political power in 
their hands if they care to use it. 

No one who is not wilfully blind 
can suppose that such a state of 
things can continue. Human society 
is made possible only by the obser- 
vance of certain moral conditions ; 
and tendencies which, if not posi- 
tively immoral, are yet not positively 
moral, but material and mechanical, 
must and will issue at last in a 
convulsive effort to restore the 
social equilibrium. 

England, itself, is committed for 
good or evil to be a great manu- 
facturing country. Let her ma- 
nufactures cease, and her political 
greatness is at an end. It is not 
equally necessary that they should 
be extended beyond their present 
limit. It is not equally necessary 
that the stability of the Empire 
should exclusively depend on them. 
Providence or our fathers’ energy 
has brought splendid territories 
under the ‘British flag, where 
fresh communities of us may spring 
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up dependent on less precarious 
terms. The millions to be here- 
after added to our numbers may be 
occupied in the cultivation of land, 
whilst our efforts at home may be 
turned, for the future, rather to im- 
proving the quality of what we 
produce than multiplying the quan- 
tity of it, and to bringing under 
control the dirt, and ignorance, and 
disease, and crime which are making 
our great towns into nurseries of 
barbarism. The employers might 
allay their alarms. The initial loss, 
if loss there was, would compensate 
itself in the goodwill of the em- 
ployed, and in the improved work 
in which that goodwill would show 
itself. The surest road to the de- 
velopment of trade, it has been 
proved to demonstration, lies in the 
development of the colonies. 

Little sanguine as we are, there- 
fore, we conclude, as they say in 
the House of Commons, with a mo- 
tion—we invite the Ministry not 
to follow Mr. Goschen in his satis- 
faction with the revival of trade, 
but to look upon it merely as a 
reprieve, as a breathing time in 
which they may take precautions 
against the return of evil days. 
We invite them to reconsider the 
political effects of the exodus of the 
Irish, and to regard it not as an 
example but as a warning. We 
invite them to reflect that, although 
our colonies might be considered 
an embarrassment to us if they were 
embedded in continents and acces- 
sible only through the territories of 
other nations, yet that with a water 
highway to their doors they are so 
disposed as to contribute to a mer- 
cantile state such as ours not weak- 
ness but enormous strength ; that 
the ten millions by whom those 
colonies are now occupied might 
become fifty millions, yet the ad- 
dition be felt only in providing 
openings for yet vaster numbers; 
that the sovereign of this country 
would be possessed of so many 
more devoted and prosperous sub- 
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jects; and that by providing this 
outlet, the only sure measures would 
have been taken for the improve- 
ment of our people at home. 

We invite them, therefore, to set 
themselves at once in communica- 
tion with the authorities in the 
self-governing colonies, and learn 
from them how many emigrants an- 
nually, and on what terms, each of 
them is ready to receive. And 


for the Crown colonies, turning 
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their backs resolutely on land job- 
bing and the scandals of the old 
mismanagement, to use the power 
which they have retained in the 
true interests of the commonwealth. 
A change in the political relations, 
if change is necessary, will follow 
hereafter of itself. Healthy con- 
federations must grow, and cannot 
be made. The only stable bond of 
union is mutual goodwill. 


J.A. F. 
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LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS.! 


HE present book is not sent forth 
for the purpose of exalting that 
reputation which Sir G. C. Lewis 
deservedly earned by his various 
contributions to the higher de- 
partments of scholarship, science, 
and political history. These suffi- 
ciently attest the intellectual power, 
the extensive knowledge, and the 
hearty love of letters in its best 
sense, which belonged to this emi- 
nent person. But the writer, the 
scholar, and critic had another set 
of qualities—qualities such as public 
life scarcely brings to notice, and 
concerning which few, beyond a 
small circle of friends, would ever 
have acquired a knowledge but for 
the publication of these familiar, un- 
reserved, and frank communications. 
The editor has given us a short 
biographical sketch of his lamented 
brother’s career, together with some 
slight connecting passages, serving 
to maintain the continuity of the 
chain of correspondence. Both of 
these are precious, and indeed 
without the notes the reader would 
be embarrassed how to follow the 
stream of thought and opinion sug- 
gested by the occurrences that from 
time to time call them forth. 

Sir Gilbert Lewis has exercised 
but a limited reserve in selecting 
the matter for this publication, A 
more practised editor would in all 
probability have cut out many por- 
tions of the letters referring to con- 
temporary events, wherein the opi- 
nions of the writer differed from 
those entertained by members of 
his party. And it is almost certain 
that he would have suppressed cer- 
tain criticisms upon the works of 
other authors habitually enjoying 
popularity and respect; and this 
because the editorial mind considers 


itself bound, before all other duties, 
to avoid giving offence. This 
maxim often deprives the public of 
what is perhaps the principal merit 
of a book wherein opinions con- 
stitute the main substance of the 
work. The apprehension of hurt- 
ing somebody’s feelings leads, in 
short, to the subtraction of the 
bone and muscle of the writer’s 
thought. From the consequences 
of such misplaced delicacy we are 
relieved in the present collection. At 
the same time, it must be confessed, 
our own opinions here and there 
run altogether counter to those of 
Sir George Lewis, but in the re- 
public of letters freedom of thought 
is among its fundamental laws, and 
must be upheld by its members. 
We find in Sir George Lewis’s 
private correspondence a whole 
group of subjects reviewed, as 
occasion arises, with a wholesome, 
independent, bold tone of states- 
manlike criticism; frequently at 
variance with the current sentiment, 
but uniformly based on a genuine 
attachment to the public weal. 
Bound by the obligations of official 
life to a political party, Lewis 
nevertheless cherished a habit of 
self-assertion which, although at 
times he kept it in subjection to the 
duty of supporting his colleagues, 
gave him a weight in council beyond 
what was supposed out of doors. 
The calm, unimpassioned manner 
of Sir George Lewis in private 
society might well lead to the 
supposition that he felt but mo- 
derate interest in the passing sub- 
jects of the day. The fact was 
otherwise. He not only threw his 
mind into the consideration of ques- 
tions of domestic policy when it be- 
came his duty to study them, but 
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sustained his own views in a way 
that proved his attentive study of 
even dry and tiresome details. We 
can hardly call to mind any public 
man whose judgment was more 
careful and disinterested when exer- 
cised upon matters of social im- 
port: poor law legislation, colonial 
disputes, municipal reform, pro- 
vincial local administration, foreign 
relations, law amendment, popula- 
tion, Irish grievances, taxation, 
agricultural complainings, roads and 
turnpikes — these subjects and 
others, more or less demanding his 
attention, were in turn considered 
and judged by this indefatigable 
public servant. Indeed, for a man 
devoted to the cultivation of letters 
and science, Sir George Lewis was 
singularly alive to the importance 
of mastering the questions that more 
immediately affect the daily welfare 
of the community. As one reads let- 
ter after letter of his, it is apparent 
that his sympathies steadily flow 
in this direction, and, what is no 
less observable, his philanthropy is 
regulated by wise and well studied 
principles. Perhaps there is ground 
for believing that the very candour 
and integrity of mind which per- 
vades Sir George Lewis’s views of 
current affairs, renders his letters 
less attractive than they would be 
if coloured by the lively hues of 
party feeling. The ‘ Aristides’ 
tone of comment does not suit the 
appetite of the ordinary reader. 
Still less can Sir George’s heretical 
opinions find indulgence when he 
departs from the received Whig 
creed; as, for instance, in the esti- 
mate of certain eminent writers, as 
well as in his remarks upon the 
Palmerston style of carrying on the 
government. 

The entire freedom with which 
Lewis distributes his criticisms on 
all things reminds one somewhat 
of Horace Walpole, only with this 
difference—that the witty writer 
of the eighteenth century looked 
on with the nonchalance of a 
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bystander, whilst in Lewis’s letters 
there is constantly present a con- 
scientious desire for the furtherance 
of the public interest— indicated 
rather than avowed, however. 

The letters commence in 1832 
(with relations chiefly), and deal 
with foreign travel, a topic not un- 
interesting in its way, but we soon 
pass into the region of public affairs, 
Mr. Lewis’s father having procured 
for him employment under the Poor 
Law Commission of Enquiry. This 
led Lewis to Ireland, whence many 
letters are addressed, both to his 
father and to his own colleague and 
friend, Sir Edmund Head. The 
subject of Irish destitution is at the 
present moment so exhausted, has 
been so thoroughly beaten out and 
fought about, and has moreover be- 
come so tiresome, that even the 
clear-sighted statements contained 
in these letters (written thirty years 
ago, though in substance still appli- 
cable to our days) must fail to 
reanimate the topic. Enough to 
remark that Lewis earnestly sup- 
ported the introduction of a Poor 
Law in Ireland, as well as the pro- 
viding payment for the Catholic 
priesthood. 

The Malta Commission of En- 
quiry took Mr. Lewis out of the 
Poor Law for a season. He was 
named one of the two commissioners 
sent out to enquire into the condi- 
tion of that island in 1836, Mr. John 
Austin being the chief, a gentleman 
of high abilities and of indisputable 
impartiality. Lewis’s picture of the 
social organisation of Malta is 
extremely well drawn, combining 
powers of observation with amus- 
ing touches of satire and descrip- 
tions of local features, enabling the 
reader to comprehend exactly the 
situation of things such as the Com- 
missioners found existing within 
the narrow circle of that fortress 
rock island. 

A more disheartening ‘ case’ could 
hardly be subjected to the operation 
of remedies than the one which 
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Messrs. Austin and Lewis found 
themselves called upon to deal with 
in 1836. 

The two main evils of Malta are, for the 
upper classes, practical exclusion from 
office, and brutal treatment by the English 
in society; and for the lower classes over 
population. On the latter subject, nearly 
the same opinions and the same morality 
seem to prevail as in Ireland; the priests 
recommend early marriages on the score of 
what they are pleased to call virtue. The 


consequence of virtue being to cover this 
little rock with people so thickly, that al- 
ready carrubas have become an article of 
food; and if the increase goes much further, 
the people must starve if they are not fed 
by English charity. 


The people are in such a brutish state of 
ignorance, and their moral state is so de- 
graded, that it is perfectly ‘désespérant’ to 
have anything to do with them. Such are 
the effects of a paternal military despotism, 
which rules people by keeping them in 
ignorance and dependence. 


The Government, instead of attempting 
to give the people feelings of self-reliance, 
have intentionally kept them in a state of 
pupilage, have discouraged all movement, 
have stifled all enquiry, have perpetuated 
ignorance, and have even discountenanced 
trade as being troublesome, On the whole, 
the Government of this island has hitherto 
strongly resembled the Austrian Govern- 
ment in Lombardy, except that it has done 
nothing for primary education, and that it 
has not oppressed the upper classes. The 
chief secretary, who has virtually governed 
the island for the last ten or twelve years, 
was a secretary of Sir Thomas Maitland, 
who appears to have been an ape of Bona- 
parte, and to have added to the mistaken 
principles of his model a brutality and 
coarseness of deportment which Bonaparte 
had not. There are a certain number of 
English here, who admire what they call 
Maitland’s vigour and energy; but the more 
rational among them are now quite aware 
that his system of driving and kicking 
mankind into obedience is, in the long run, 
mischievous and absurd. 


. . . . . . . 


We hope that if our recommendations 
are acted on, the moral influence of Eng- 
land in the Mediterranean would be in- 
creased, and that her character for good 
faith would be raised, which must stand 
very low in the Mediterranean after her 
conduct about Sicily, Genoa, Parga, and 
Malta; to say nothing of Nelson and 
Caraccioli. 
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The commission terminated its 
enquiry in the spring of 1838, when 
Mr. Lewis returned to England. 
During the two years of his absence, 
he had watched with sincere but 
painful interest the course of affairs 


in England, where manufacturing 


distress had prevailed extensively. 
He likewise kept up with the cur- 
rent stream of European literature, 
and noted the appearance of new 
works as they came before the world. 
On one of the most popular writers 
of the period he permits himself to 
comment with some severity of cri- 
ticism. 

I have read Macaulay’s article on Lord 
Bacon in the Edinburgh Review. It is 
written in his usual sparkling, lively, and 
antithetical style, and the historical part of 
itis interesting and amusing, His remarks 
on the ancient philosophy are, for the most 
part, shallow and ignorant in the extreme : 
his objections to the utility of logic are the 
stale commonplaces which all the enemies 
of accurate knowledge, and the eulogists of 
common sense, practical men, &c., have 
been always putting forth. 


Of another eminent Englishman, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lewis en- 
tertained more admiration, regarded 
as a civilian, apart from his military 
renown. 


I have been reading lately as much as an 
ordinary reader can digest of the Duke of 
Wellington’s despatches. The rapidity and 
justness of his decisions, his unvarying 
good sense, his profound feeling of public 
duty and of regard for public interests, are 
most strikingly displayed in them. If his 
political views had not been so narrow, and 
if he had had more knowledge, he would 
have been the greatest English statesman 
as well as the greatest English captain. 


In some of his letters the Duke of Wel- 
lington shows a talent for speculating on 
general questions which, if cultivated, 
might have borne great fruit. I could 
point out two or three instances in which 
this power is displayed ; one that will most 
interest you is in a letter dated Bombay, 
April 11, 1804, to a Major Graham (vol. ii. 
p. 202), in which the workhouse principle 
(i.e. of making relief disagreeable by ac- 
companying it with restraint) is very dis- 
tinctly stated. 


A little later we come upon an 
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opinion of the literary merits of 
Thomas Carlyle, one prompted by 
very genuine convictions, no doubt, 
but that distinguished writer ad- 
dresses himself to readers and 
hearers who, for the most part, do 
not trouble themselves to try lite- 
rary merits by the standard of 
George Lewis. Passing to the year 
1840, we find Mr. Lewis restored to 
his preferred occupations, unfettered 
for a space by professional cares. 
He revels once more in the world of 
letters, in speculative talk, and in 
study. 

The question whether the Refor- 
mation did or did not permanently 
benefit mankind, excites Lewis’s 
lively interest; Austin having 
broached a negative view, after his 
custom of dissenting from all re- 
ceived articles of belief. The dis- 
cussion is pursued in more than one 
letter, and, together with another 
opinion of Mr. Austin touching the 
effects of the French Revolution, is 
handled by Lewis himself with 
characteristic fairness. 

This letter (of January 1840) 
is fraught with suggestive matter, 
and will be read with profit, though 
its boldness of view may perhaps 
engender disapproval on the part of 
orthodox readers. We can only 
afford brief extracts. 


I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
persecuting and obscurantist spirit of the 
Church of Rome would have been ever got 
the better of by any other means than open 
resistance. I do not believe that the rulers 
of the Church would ever have seen that it 
was their interest to tolerate freedom of 
thought and discussion. If so, open re- 
sistance, with all its attendant evils of 
sectarianism, mutual persecution, and so 
forth, was inevitable. I am every day 
more and more inclined to attach weight to 
the destruction of the executive portion of 
the Church, and to the silencing its speak- 
ing organs of doctrine. 


With regard to the French Revolution his 
case is stronger than with regard to the 
Reformation. There is no doubt that the 
terror excited by the atrocities of the de- 
mocratie and infidel party in the French 
Revolution has given great strength to the 
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anti-popular and clerical party. Still it is 
difficult to be too grateful for the utter 
annihilation of the old aristocratic institu- 
tions and opinions in France, and a large 
part of Germany; and a peaceable reform 
would not have effected this. 


The letter to Mr. Grote in 
January 1841 reveals the habitual 
indulgence in the pleasures of pure 
classical poetry by George Lewis. 
There is indeed nothing else in the 
letter. 

Lewis’s dominant taste ever led 
him to the subject of Greek and 
Latin authors, and he often des- 
patched a sheet of enquiry or doubt 
to his friend Mr. Grote without be- 
ginning or end, just as a student 
might refer to a fellow-scholar 
across the room for a second opinion 
on an obscure passage. When the 
two friends were together, quota- 
tions would fly fast and frequent 
between them, to their mutual de- 
lectation. 

It would seem that as long ago 
as 1848 the idea of paying the 


Catholic priests was seriously en- 
tertained by the party in power. 
A letter of Lewis to Sir Edmund 
Head contains the following pas- 
sage : 


If the Government had seen any reason- 
able prospect of carrying the question of 
Catholic endowment this session, they were, 
I believe, quite prepared to make any sacri- 
fice of power or party connection for the 
purpose. 


The course which domestic poli- 
tics took after the French Revolu- 
tion of July 1830 almost swept 
away the recollections of the earlier 
period, of the administration of 
Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh, 
and of the confused, incompetent 
direction of affairs under Lord 
Goderich, Huskisson, and their 
compeers. Lewis, however, found 
in the contemplation of these vari- 
ous phases materials for instructive 
retrospect, and his articles in the 
Edinburgh Review on the successive 
governments of this country afford 
an example of candid historical 
treatment too rarely exhibited by 
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political writers. He thus sums up 
the chief points of his conclusions 
regarding the decade from 1820 to 
1830 in a letter to Mr. Reeve: 


Lord Castlereagh was the real Prime 
Minister of Lord Liverpool's Government 
so long as he lived, viz. during the ten 
years from 1812 to 1822. From that time 
to 1827 Canning took his place. He 
Liberalised the Tory ministry; and if he 
had lived, there would have been an amal- 
gamation with the Whigs, and we should 
have had a moderate Reform Bill, without 
the violent break which occurred in 1830. 
' As it was, the Duke of Wellington came in, 
and restored the Government to the pre- 
Canningite state. This produced Lord 
Grey's ministry, the reaction of 1830, and 
the Reform Bul. Canning likewise could 
have conceded Catholic emancipation with- 
out the violent blow to the public morality 
which its concession by Peel produced. I 
hope you approve of this division. 

I have written a long letter to Tocque- 
ville, to explain to him that the present 
state of politics is dangerous to nothing 
except the morality of public men. I have 
shown him how this danger equally besets 
both sides of the House—how public moral- 
ity is equally perverted by finding excuses 
for supporting men who abandon their 
principles, and for not supporting men who 
act upon their principles; the motive in 
both cases being purely personal, 


As we proceed with this corre- 
spondence, remarks on men, books, 
and things occur, which afford use- 
ful help to the student of the past, 
at the same time that they show 
the entire independence of judgment 
and purity of purpose of the writer. 

Lewis suffered, perhaps, more 
than most men from the wearisome 
duty of attending the House of 
Commons sittings. A rapid sketch 
of the dislocation of political par- 
ties at the time of the Anti-Papal 
Bill in 1851 is preceded by a lament 
over the waste of time caused by 
‘the House’: 


The last five or six weeks of the session 
were at least as fatiguing to the official 
members as usual. I do not think that 
anybody can know what Lore is, in its in- 
tensest form, who has not been compelled 
to sit through all the debates, morning and 
evening, to the last moment, during the 
last month of the session. Of course it is 
not so bad as the lot of a Neapolitan State 
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prisoner, or a galley-slave chained to his 
oar. It is not physical suffering, nor is it 
even mental pain; but it is bore, in the 
proper sense of the word, and in its highest 
degree. 


Being unable to obtain a seat in 
Parliament at the general election 
of 1852, he accepted the editorship 
of the Edinburgh Review, an employ- 
ment more agreeable to his taste 
than any which a minister could 
offer him. Speaking of the retire- 
ment from office of the Derby 
Government in 1852, he writes (to 
Sir E. Head) : 


With respect to the change of Govern- 
ment, you will have seen in the newspapers 
all that is material. There was no real 
anxiety on the part of the Opposition to 
turn out the Government; the sections of 
it were divided, and there was none of that 
‘coalition’ which Lord Derby spoke of. 
The Budget, however, was more than hu- 
man flesh and blood could bear. 


But it were endless to refer to all 
the passages contained in the letters 
which attest the undeviating pro- 
bity of mind of this wise and good 
man. In perusing them one is 
tempted to quote a stanza from a 
short poetical tribute to similar 
qualities, as displayed by Sir George 
Lewis’s own amiable and accom- 
plished wife, in her Lives of the Con- 
temporaries of Clarendon : 

Tis sweet to wander through the maze 

With guide deserving of our trust ; 

With thee to learn, from bygone days, 

That first of lessons—to be just. 


No person who reads the letters 
describing the multifarious occupa- 
tions of Lewis as a public servant 
can refuse him the meed of admira- 
tion due to such labours. The list 
of measures which he either under- 
took or aided in forwarding it would 
be tedious to record here. Nor 
must it be forgotten that Sir George 
Lewis never enjoyed good health. 
With damaged lungs and a weak 
stomach, his constitution was not 
fitted for the labours of official life ; 
yet he contrived to discharge them 
by paying prudent attention to his 
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health during the holidays. One 
measure on which he bestowed 
many precious hours of his time 
was a municipal reform of the 
metropolis, dividing it into separate 
districts under one system. Indeed, 
as has already been remarked, he 
never shrank from the driest duty 
when called upon to work in his 
official sphere when he had once 
entered upon it. 

In 1855 the death of Sir Frank- 
land Lewis opened the way for 
his son to resume Parliamentary 
life, and as a necessary conse- 
quence to take high office. The 
reluctance Sir George Lewis felt 
to exchange his literary position 
for a ministerial one was well 
known to his friends, but it receives 
confirmation by his confidential 
avowal to Sir KH. Head, in a letter 
dated March 1855. Nothing less 
urgent than a desire to comply 
with the wishes of those to whom 
he was bound by ties of kindred 
and friendship could have forced 
him to resign his congenial pursuit 
of literary and scientific studies, 
but to these motives were super- 
added certain obligations towards 
his former colleagues. 


I felt, however, that in the peculiar posi- 
tion of the Government, the office having 
been already refused by Cardwell and F. 
Baring, refusal was scarcely honourable, 
and would be attributed to cowardice ; and 
I therefore most reluctantly made up my 
mind to accept. I remembered the Pope, 
put in hell by Dante, ‘ Che fece per viltate 
il gran rifiuto.’ 


It is scarcely necessary to quote 
what Lewis says about the Russian 
war; with his sagacious cast of 
mind, it could be regarded with no 
other feeling than one of repug- 
nance and aversion. 

Lewis had little vivacity or imagi- 
nation, and seldom uttered a jocular 
sentiment; nevertheless, a slight 
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vein of sarcasm, in which he ever 
and anon indulged, had its merit. 
Here is a sample : 

The political state of the country is now 
tranquil to the point of stagnation. The 
only thing that keeps us at all alive is the 
disputes got up by the Foreign Office, which 
now holds the same place in our social 
economy as the Colonial Office used to hold 
—namely, in providing scrapes, and fur- 
nishing. subject for parliamentary battles. 
If it were not for Naples, and Bolgrad, and 
the Isle of Serpents, the newspapers would 
scarcely have anything to write about. 


The saying which Lewis applied 
to social pursuits has been long 
familiar to all of us, viz. ‘Life 
would be tolerable if it were not 
for its amusements.’ This mot has 
more than once been spoiled of its 
effect by substituting ‘pleasures’ 
for ‘amusements;’ we therefore 
record it here to rectify the blun- 
der. Pleasures Lewis was glad 
enough to indulge in, but they were 
not the gregarious ones usually 
coveted by the upper classes of 
England, and which he described 
aptly enongh as ‘duty gaieties’ 
when obliged to mingle in them. 

There seems to have existed a 
general feeling out of doors that 
Sir George Lewis was destined to 
fill the post of First Minister of the 
Crown at no distant day. And a 
safer pilot could not have been 
selected to direct the course of our 
affairs. His valuable life was, how- 
ever, cut short by an unlooked-for 
casualty, and his character alone 
is preserved to us, profitable and 
edifying, doubtless, to the young 
aspirants for official dignity; but 
the loss of the ripe and trustworthy 
statesman will long continue to be 
felt. by all reflecting minds through- 
out the Empire as a serious. mis- 
fortune. 

His death took place at his pater- 
nal seat of Harpton Court in April 
1863. 
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_THE PLANET SATURN. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor, 
Author of ‘Saturn and its System,’ ‘Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c, 


HE planet Saturn now presents 
his most interesting aspect. 

As he sweeps around his widely- 
extended orbit, occupying nearly 
thirty years in circling once around 
the sun, that mysterious ring- 
system which distinguishes him 
from all the orbs of heaven twice 
attains its widest opening. Fifteen 
years ago the southern surface of 
the rings was so much tilted to- 
wards the earth that its farthest 
part could be seen above the globe 
of Saturn. Then gradually as 
Saturn swept onwards towards the 
equinoctial points of his orbit, the 
rings became more and more fore- 
shortened, until in 1862 their edge 
was turned towards us. After that 


the northern face became visible ; 
and during all the years which have 


elapsed since 1862 this face has be- 
come more and more fully turned 
towards us, until now, as in 1856, 
the outline of the planet’s globe 
lies wholly within the outline of the 
ring-system’s outer boundary. 

It was while the southern sur- 
face of the ring-system was turned 
as fully towards us as now the 
northern surface is, that the dusky, 
slate-tinted inner ring was dis- 
covered independently by Bond in 
America and Dawes in England. 
At that time, too, the signs of 
divisions in the ring-system were 
clearly recognised by many ob- 
servers. It may well be that the 
present wide opening of the ring- 
system will be studied with scarcely 
less interesting results by those 
observers who possess adequate 
telescopic appliances; though, on 
the other hand, it is far from im- 
probable that the low altitude 
which the planet now attains above 
the horizon will deter observers in 
our northern latitudes from study- 
ing Saturn so attentively as they 


otherwise would. Be this as it 
may, the present aspect of the 
planet is full of interest to the 
thoughtful. Much has been learned 
respecting Saturn during the last 
twenty years, and there can be 
little doubt that, independently of 
fresh discoveries, we may find much 
to reward us in the careful conside- 
ration of what has been so recently 
brought to our knowledge. 

And here I may be permitted to 
remark, in passing, that it sometimes 
seems to me as though the astro- 
nomers of our day were apt to let 
the full significance of observed 
facts escape their notice. In the 
continual search for fresh know- 
ledge, that which has been already 
obtained is sometimes neglected. 
Our observers are so industrious 
and so skilful that new facts are 
being accumulated with unexampled 
rapidity. But it is getting a little 
out of fashion in the present day to 
dwell thoughtfully on past obser- 
vations, insomuch that I feel it 
almost necessary to apologise for 
inviting attention to observations 
which were made many years since. 

Yet to anyone who thoroughly 
grasps what astronomy teaches us 
about the ringed planet, how in- 
possible it seems to exhaust the 
subject by any amount of study. 
That wonderful orb, circled about 
by the mighty mechanism of the 
ring-system, and the centre of a 
scheme of dependent globes equal- 
ling in number the primary planets 
of the solar system, may worthily 
employ many hours and days, nay, 
many months and years of thought- 
ful study. The more we consider 
the subject, indeed, the more amaz- 
ing and inexplicable the economy 
of Saturn’s system seems to become. 
I can, at least for my own part, 
assert that I have never directed 
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my thoughts afresh to the relations 
he presents without some hitherto 
unnoticed peculiarity attracting my 
attention. I propose now to touch 
on one or two points which have 
not yet, so far as I know, been dealt 
with by astronomers, and which 
seem to throw hght on the physical 
constitution of this mighty orb and 
of his fellow giants, Jupiter, Uranus 
and Neptune. 

Regarding Saturn either with a 
powerful telescope, or as presented 
in the admirable drawings recently 
taken by De la Rue, Browning, and 
others, it seems natural to enquire 
what signs the planet’s disc pre- 
sents of those peculiarities which 
would characterise our own earth, 
could we see it from Venus or Mer- 
cury with suitable telescopic power. 
Setting on one side for the moment 
the division of the earth’s surface 
into large tracts of land and water, 
there are two most important rela- 
tions which could hardly fail to be 
distinctly recognisable—I refer to 
the progress first of the day, and 
secondly of the year. To the astro- 
nomer, contemplating our earth 
from Venus or Mercury, it would be 
no difficult task to trace certain 
changes characterising the advance 
of day and the coming on of evening, 
in certain parts of the earth at least; 
while in a yet more distinct manner, 
supposing him to watch our earth, 
day after day, through the entire 
circle of the year, he would recognise 
the effects of the alternation from 
summer to winter in either hemi- 
sphere. If Saturn resemble our 
earth in having the sun as the 
chief ruler of his days and seasons, 
we may look in his case, also, for 
some traces of similar relations. 

Let us now carefully consider 
what we might expect to find, and 
then enquire what the telescope 
actually reveals to us. 

As regards the progress of day 
upon the earth, a distinction must 

drawn between the temperate 
regions and the torrid 7»ne. Un- 
doubtedly even in our own latitudes 
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we may recognise day after day in 
summer, often for weeks together, 
the formation of clouds during the 
morning hours, their gradual in- 
crease up to a certain hour, and 
their subsidence (accompanied by a 
change in their form and structure) 
towards evening. Supposing for a 
moment that this took placegat all 
stations in our latitude, then our 
imagined astronomer in Venus or 
Mercury would recognise in that 
latitude-zone corresponding. pecu- 
liarities. Close by the edge of the 
disc towards the west, he would be 
able to see the actual surface of the 
earth in those latitudes; the sky 
being still clear during the early 
morning hours in progress there. 
Casting his eye along the zone to- 
wards the east, he would find-the 
zone grow whiter and whiter up to 
a part somewhat to the east of the 
middle point. This whitest part 
would correspond to the region 
where clouds were most numerous. 
Farther east the zone would still be 
whitish, and that to the very edge, 
since the clouds raised in the day- 
time (during such weather as we 
have been considering) do not dis- 
appear before sunset, but sink down 
like a pall upon the earth. 

But, as I have said, it is not in 
temperate regions that the most 
marked diurnal changes are recog- 
nised. Let us consider the ordinary 
peculiarities of the equatorial day, 
or rather of the day in those regions 
of the earth where the sun passes 
almost to the zenith (the point ver- 
tically overhead) at noon-day. This. 
is the region of greatest heat, and 
north and -south of it lies the region 
of the trade-winds. Now let us 
hear what meteorologists have to 
say respecting the condition of the 
atmosphere, as regards the presence 
or absence of clouds during the day, 
in this region. ‘Inall places where 
the trade-wind blows constantly,” 
Kaemtz remarks, ‘it does not rain ; 
the sky is always serene; but it 
often rains in the region of calms. 
The ascending current (caused by 
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the intense heat here) draws with 
it a mass of vapours, which con- 
dense as soon as they arrive at the 
line of junction between the upper 
and lower trade-winds. The sun 
almost always rises in a clear sky: 
towards mid-day isolated clouds 
appear, which pour out prodigious 
quantities of rain. These showers 
are accompanied by violent gales. 
Towards evening the clouds dissipate, 
and when the sun sets the sky is per- 
fectly clear.’ Buchan in his excel- 
lent Handy-book of Meteorology simi- 
larly describes the progress of the 
weather changes during a day in 
the calmregions. He adds that the 
daily rains of the belt of calms are 
to some extent analogous in their 
origin and causes to the formation 
of the cumulus cloud of temperate 
climates. 

Now let us particularly note the 
position of a place where one of 
these diurnal rain-storms is com- 
mencing. Up to mid-day the sky 


has been relatively clear; the sun 
has passed nearly to the point over- 
head before the clouds gather, and 
he is actually overhead at noon 
when the whole sky is covered with 


black clouds. So that if anyone 
could take up a station where the 
illuminated hemisphere of the earth 
at that moment was fully turned 
towards him, the very centre of that 
disc would be the place where this 
state of things prevails. There, 
then, he would see the bright light 
indicating that the spot was cloud- 
covered, he would see ‘the silver 
lining ’ of the black clouds which at 
the moment are pouring down their 
contents upon the portion of the 
earth concealed from him, But now 
let us suppose that he had watched 
the region of the earth from the 
early morning hours, until it thus 
became concealed by clouds. It 
would come into view on the western 
side of the disc, and then travel 
across the disc (either in a straight 
line or along a curved path accord- 
ing to the season) until it reached 
the centre. All this time it would 
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grow less and less distinct, and 
when actually at the centre would 
be lost to sight under heavy clouds, 
But still following its course to- 
wards the eastern side of the disc, 
our imaginary observer would see 
the bright light from the clouds 
grow fainter and fainter until, some 
time before reaching the edge of the 
disc, the region of the earth he had 
watched at first would reappear, 
for we have seen that the skies clear 
up towards evening. 

But what is true of one spot in 
this latitude is true of others, 
Every spot coming into view in the 
west would be clear of clouds, every 
spot crossing the middle of the dise 
would be hidden, and, finally, every 
spot passing off the disc on the east 
would be clear again. It is per- 
fectly obvious, then, that the zone 
along which the spots lie would 
always present to our observer the 
same general aspect. This terres- 
trial zone of calms, which has been 
compared with the equatorial bright 
belt of Saturn, would appear to the 
observer dusky towards the west, 
where the earth’s duller hues are 
seen through it ; bright in the mid- 
dle, where clouds reflecting white 
light are gathered over it; and to- 
wards the east of the disc the 
brightness would gradually dimi- 
nish, until close by the eastern edge 
the dusky light seen in the western 
half would reappear. These pecu- 
liarities of appearance would be 
rendered all the more marked by 
the circumstance that the central 
part of the disc is illuminated more 
brightly by the sun than the parts 
near the edge. 

We turn now to Saturn and en- 
quire whether his equatorial bright 
zone presents these peculiarities. 
We might expect that a zone so 
bright and conspicuous as to be 
visible in a telescope of tolerable 
power—that is in a telescope such 
as would be found in any well ap- 
pointed observatory—would exhibit 
some such characteristics as have 
been described. Assuming this 
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belt to consist of sun-raised clouds, 
we might fairly look for signs of the 
progress of the Saturnian day, for 
the characteristics, in fact, of the 
morning, noon, and evening sky of 
the Saturnians. Nay, remember- 
ing how rapidly Saturn rotates, we 
might expect to find a more marked 
difference between the morning and 
the afternoon portions of his cloud- 
zone, since a part of the planet’s 
surface sweeps through a more con- 
siderable portion of its daily circuit 
in any given period, than a corre- 
sponding part of the earth’s surface. 

We may well be surprised, then, 
to learn that the great equatorial 
bright belt of Saturn is absolutely 
uniform in light and texture except 
in parts so close by the edge of the 
disc that a difference of aspect is 
obviously referable to foreshorten- 
ing alone. Not the slightest trace 


has ever been discerned of any 
peculiarities indicating the aggre- 
gation of clouds over the equatorial 


zone of the planet as the Saturnian 
day progresses ! 

It would almost seem to follow 
from this fact alone that the 
Saturnian cloud-belts are not raised 
by the sun’s action. 

Let us enquire, however, whether 
seasonal changes are more marked 
than diurnal ones. Since the Sa- 
turnian year lasts for about twenty- 
nine of our terrestrial years, it 
should follow that seasonal changes 
would proceed much more steadily 
and certainly. We have to con- 
sider what those changes would be 
in the case of our earth, and then 
to enquire whether any correspond- 
ing variations are discernible in 
the aspect of Saturn. 

Again I prefer to limit the con- 
sideration of annual processes of 
change to the tropical regions, 
where a regularity of variation pre- 
vails which is wanting in the tem- 
perate zones. It is further conve- 
nient to consider these regions 
because we have already examined 
one marked peculiarity of the tro- 
pical day, and shall thus be pre- 
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pared to deal with a closely related 
peculiarity of the tropical year. 

We have seen that a heavy daily 
rainfall takes place in that par- 
ticular latitude on our earth where 
the sun is overhead at noon. Now 
the position of this latitude ob- 
viously changes during the course 
of the year. In spring the equator 
is the region of greatest mid-day 
heat. After spring the latitude of 
greatest heat approaches us, and at 
midsummer the sun is vertical at 
noon in all places lying 234 degrees 
north of the equator. After mid- 
summer, the region of greatest mid- 
day heat withdraws from us, and 
at the autumnal equinox it again 
coincides with the equator. After 
autumn the latitude of greatest 
heat passes south of the equator, 
reaching its greatest southerly di- 
gression atmidwinter. And finally 
after midwinter the region of 
greatest mid-day heat returns to 
the equator, which it reaches at 
the vernal equinox. 

But we must assure ourselves that 
the weather changes correspond to 
these relations; for it might be 
that the existence of a calm zone 
was a peculiarity not wholly de- 
pending on the position of the mid- 
day sun. I might quote numerous 
authorities to show how the zone 
of calms in reality follows the sun, 
but will limit myself to two. 
Buchan, to whom I have already 
referred (as regards the progress 
of the diurnal changes in the calm 
zone), writes thus respecting the 
nature of that zone and the annual 
changes in its position : 

The region of calms is a belt of about 4° 
or 5° in breadth, stretching across the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, generally parallel 
to the equator. It is marked by a lower 
atmospheric pressure than obtains to the 
north and to the south of it in the regions 
traversed by the trade-winds. It is also 
characterised by the daily occurrence of 
heavy rains and severe thunderstorms. 
The position of the calms varies with 
the sun, reaching its most northern limit, 
25° north latitude, in July, and its 


most southern, 25° south latitude, in 
January. 
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The other passage I propose to 
quote is from Captain Maury’s 
charming work, the Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Sea. The passage is 
interesting as indicating the office 
which the calm zone seems to fulfil 
in the economy of the earth. 


After having crossed the cloud-ring [says 
Maury] the attentive navigator may per- 
ceive how this belt of clouds, by screening 
those parallels over which he may have 
found it to hang, from the sun’s rays, net 
only promotes the precipitation which takes 
place within these parallels at certain 
periods, but how also the rains are made 
to change the places on which they are to 
fall; and how by travelling with the calm 
belt of the equator up and down the earth 
this cloud-ring shifts the surface from 
which the heating rays of the sun are to be 
excluded; and how by this operation tone 
is given to the atmospherical circulation of 
the world, and vigour to its vegetation. 
Having travelled with the calm belt to the 
north or south, the cloud-ring leaves a clear 
sky about the equator; the rays of the 
torrid sun then pour down upon the solid 
crust of the earth there, and raise its tem- 
perature to a scorching heat. The atmo- 
sphere dances, and the air is seen trembling 
in ascending and descending columns, with 
busy eagerness to conduct the heat off and 
deliver it to the regions aloft, where it is 
required to give dynamical force to the air 
in its general channels of circulation. The 
dry season continues; the sun is vertical ; 
and finally, the earth becomes parched and 
dry; the heat accumulates faster than the 
air can carry it away; the plants begin to 
wither, and the animals to perish. Then 
comes the mitigating cloud-ring. The 
burning rays of the sun are intercepted by 
it; the place for the absorption and reflec- 
tion and the delivery to the atmosphere of 
the solar heat is changed; it is transferred 
from the upper surface of the earth to the 
upper surface of the clouds. 


This series of changes is not 
only most important to the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, but it is of such 
acharacter that any observer able 
to watch the earth throughout the 
whole course of a year, as we watch 
the planet Saturn, could not fail to 
become readily cognisant of it. 
The actual range over which the 
central line of the calm zone oscil- 
lates northwards and southwards 
is forty-seven degrees. (Buchan’s 
numbers referring to the extreme 
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northerly and southerly limits of 
the zone.) Nowif a globe be placed 
at some considerable distance from 
the eye, and an are of forty-seven 
degrees marked on the globe is so 
placed that its middle point seems 
to occupy the middle of the disc 
presented by the globe, then the 
apparent length of the are will be 
as nearly as possible two-fifths of 
the globe’s diameter; so that the 
actual range of the calm zone 
viewed as we have imagined would 
correspond to no inconsiderable 
portion of the earth’s apparent 
diameter. Only it is necessary to 
remember that if our observer 
always viewed the earth so as to 
see the whole of her illuminated 
hemisphere, then the calm zone 
would always cross the centre of 
the disc. Near either equinox, it 
would appear as a straight line 
across the centre. In July it would 
appear as somewhat more than half 
an ellipse, the two ends bowed 
upwards, and the middle point of 
the are (which would correspond 
to an extremity of the shorter axis 
of the ellipse) coinciding with the 
centre of the disc. In January 
the calm zone would have the 
same figure as in July, only the 
two ends of the elliptic are would 
be turned downwards. The curva- 
ture of the are would be, for the 
reasons above alleged, most obvious; 
in fact the lesser axis of the com- 
plete ellipse would be two-fifths of 
the greater. 

Applying these considerations to 
the case of Saturn, on the sup- 
position that his equatorial bright 
belt corresponds to the calm zone 
of the earth, we may expect to find 
an even more marked change of 
appearance in this belt than we 
have inferred in the case of the 
earth’s calm zone. For the ineli- 
nation of the earth’s equator-plane 
to the path in which she travels is 
but twenty-three and a half degrees; 
the corresponding inclination in the 
case of Saturn is nearly twenty- 
seven degrees, It will obviously be 
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so much the easier to infer whether 
the belt exhibits the peculiarities 
of change corresponding to the 
theory that it is due to solar in- 
fluences. 

Now the bright belt on Saturn 
does change in “its apparent shape 
(precisely as the Saturnian rings 
do) in the course of a Saturnian 
year. At the present time, for in- 
stance, the bright belt, seen in an 
ordinary astronomical (inverting) 
telescope, is bowed very obviously 
with its convexity upwards. But 
instead of the central line of the 
belt passing across the centre of 
Saturn’s disc, it has precisely the 
position which Saturn’s equator, if 
marked as a line upon the surface 
of the planet, would seem to occupy. 
In other words, the central line 
forms a half ellipse, the middle of 
whose greater axis occupies the 
centre of Saturn’s disc, instead of 
the extremity of the lesser axis 
being at that point. The bright 
belt is in fact, as its name implies, 
equatorial, now, during the sum- 
mer of Saturn’s northern hemi- 
sphere; whereas the calm zone of 
the earth at the corresponding 
season is not equatorial, but coin- 
cides with the Tropic of Cancer. 

Here again, then, we have very 
clear and positive evidence against 
the theory that this Saturnian belt 
at any rate is due to solar action. 

It is also worthy of remark that 
the evidence is not affected what- 
ever opinion we may form as to the 
general uniformity or diversity of 
the surface of Saturn. If the sur- 
face of Saturn be diversified, then 
the constancy and uniformity of the 
equatorial belt becomes so much 
the more surprising; if, on the 
other hand, the surface of Saturn is 
very uniform, then those seasonal 
changes which we have considered 
ought to proceed so much the more 
regularly. On the earth they are 
interrupted, as we know, in certain 
places, owing to the configuration 
of oceans and continents ; ; and mon- 
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soon weather-changes replace the 
systematic progression observed 
elsewhere. But the very uniformity 
of the bright belt on Saturn forbids 
us to regard such peculiarities as 
available to aid us in interpreting 
the phenomena we have been con- 
sidering. 

It is further noteworthy, that an 
objection which might have been 
made to the agreement founded on 
the diurnal constancy of the Satur- 
nian equatorial belt, is not available 
against the argument just dealt 
with. Saturn is so much farther 
from the sun than the earth is, that 
a certain sluggishness might be 
supposed to characterise processes 
depending upon the sun’s action ; 
and therefore it might be supposed 
that a cloud-belt, once formed by 
the sun, would be carried round by 
Saturn’s rapid rotation without 
being dissipated or in any way 
modified, whether night or day pre- 
vailed on Saturn. But in the case 
of the seasonal changes we have 
been considering no such argument 
can be admitted ; for whatever view 
we might form as to the possible 
constancy of a cloud-belt during 
the ten hours of the Saturnian day, 
it would clearly be unreasonable to 
infer that the seven-yearly seasons 
(or quarters) of Saturn would be 
too short to produce their due effect 
on the position of the great cloud- 
zone. If the sun during his slow 
passage northwards and southwards 
from the celestial equator of Saturn 
cannot modify the position of the 
cloud-zone, it seems altogether in- 
credible that his action can have 
been in any way concerned in the 
formation of that zone. 

Yet further, it is w holly i impossi- 
ble for any thoughtful student of the 
Saturnian belts to suppose that the 
action to which they are due is of 
so inert and sluggish a nature as 
would be implied by the supposition 


just referred to. The changes which 


take place in the figure and position 
of the dark belts lying on either 
Y 
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side of the equatorial bright belt 
are sometimes singularly rapid, 
especially when account is taken of 
the enormous extent of surface 
belonging even to the least of these 
belts. 

For my own part, I confess I can- 
not but regard these facts as afford- 
ing very strong evidence in favour 
of a theory to which I had been 
led by other considerations. If the 
sun is not the agent in producing 
those cloud-masses which con- 
stitute, we may assume, the bright 
belts of Saturn, we must look 
for the real origin of the belts in 
some action exerted by the planet’s 
own mass. In other words, we seem 
led to the consideration that the 
mass of Saturn is sufficiently heated 
to cause currents of vapour to rise 
continually from his surface to be 
condensed into the form of cloud 
when they reach the upper regions 
of his atmosphere. Why such pro- 
cesses should take place in certain 
regions rather than in others, it 
would perhaps be difficult to deter- 
mine. We know so little at present 
of the extent, constitution, and con- 
dition of the atmosphere of Saturn, 
that it is difficult to reason as to pro- 
cesses of change, excited by heat 
whose seat lies perhaps hundreds of 
miles beneath the surface visible to 
us. It may be remarked, however, 
that asimilar peculiarity exists in the 
case of the sun. Indeed, a somewhat 
surprising resemblance exists be- 
tween Saturn and the sun, as re- 
gards many important charac- 
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is of low specific gravity—very far 
lower than the earth’s; as the sun 
has eight primary attendants, so 
Saturn has eight satellites ; and as 
the sun has his attendant disc of 
minute bodies (seen in the zodiacal 
light), so Saturn has his ring sys- 
tem, composed, in all probability, 
of multitudes of minute satellites 
travelling in independent orbits 
around him.! Is it not possible 
that the relation necessary to make 
the analogy complete may be 
actually fulfilled, and that Saturn 
is a source whence heat is supplied 
to the orbs which circle around 
him? We have seen that reasons 
exist for regarding the Saturnian 
belts as resulting from processes 
excited by the planet’s internal heat ; 
and we are thus prepared to regard 
less suspiciously than we might 
otherwise have been disposed to do, 
any evidence tending to show that 
such processes are of a very remark- 
able character. The same forces 
which can generate belts covering a 
surface many times exceeding the 
whole surface of our earth in extent, 
may also, it is conceivable, produce 
other effects clearly recognisable 
from our distant station. 

It is perhaps only after prelimi- 
nary evidence of this sort has been 
adduced, that most astronomers 
would be ready to listen even for a 
moment to such arguments as I 
have adduced in my treatise on 
Other Worlds than Ours to show 
that the apparent outline of Saturn 
is liable to change. Notwithstand- 
ing the wonderful caution with 


teristics. The planet, like the sun, 


1 The theory that Saturn’s rings are thus constituted has been so commonly 
attributed to myself of late years, that I feel bound to take every opportunity of 


disclaiming all credit whatsoever in the matter. I hold that it has been put beyond 
question that the Saturnian rings are neither formed of a continuous solid nor of a con- 
tinuous fluid substance, and also that they are not wholly vaporous. But I have had no 
part in establishing this result, which is due solely to the labours of Bond, Pierce, and 
Maxwell. Ihave presented some of their reasoning in a popular form in my treatise 
on Saturn, but it is distinctly presented as their reasoning, not mine. One or two con- 
siderations helping to make the evidence more convincing perhaps to the general reader 
are due to me; and in particular the argument founded on the dusky spaces seen by Bond 
on the great middle ring. But though this last argument affords in itself a demonstra- 
tion that we here see through this apparently continuous ring, I can take no credit 
whatever for demonstrating what had already been established by the arguments of others. 
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which Sir William Herschel’s ob- 
servations were carried on, his un- 
willingness to accept conclusions 
even after a long series of apparently 
convincing researches, and the clear- 
sightedness with which he reasoned 
out the interpretation of his obser- 
vations, astronomers had agreed to 
reject (as resulting from illusion) the 
views which he formed respecting 
the ‘square-shouldered aspect’ of 
Saturn. Bessel’s exquisite measure- 
ments of the planet’s disc seemed 
to show convincingly that it is not 
‘square-shouldered,’ but truly ellip- 
tical, insomuch that, as Professor 
Grant remarks, ‘no doubt could 
henceforth exist that the figure of 
the planet is that of an oblate sphe- 
roid. .. . It is impossible,’ he adds, 
‘to contemplate Bessel’s numbers 
(as compared with what theory 
required) without a feeling of ad- 
miration of the theory which is 
capable of responding so faithfully 
to the requirements of nature, and 
of the exquisite skill displayed by 
the illustrious astronomer who exe- 
cuted measures so singularly deli- 
cate'as those above given with a 
success apparently so complete.’ 
Yet, while fully admitting the 
justice of these remarks, I have 
long felt that Sir William Herschel’s 
observations of Saturn’s figure are 
not to be summarily dismissed. To 
quote words which I wrote five 
years ago, the astronomer who 
‘examined Saturn’s ring for ten 
years before he would accept the 
theory of its being divided, and 
watched a satellite for two years 
before he would pronounce an 
opinion on its rotation,’ was not the 
man to be misled by illusions, or to 
make confident statements without 
adequate reason. A ‘suspicion’ of 
either Sir William Herschel’s or 
Sir John’s would counterbalance 
with me the most positive asser- 
tions of ordinary astronomers. But 
in this case it was no suspicion. 
Let us hear what Herschel himself 
says, and we shall be in a position 
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to determine whether it is likely 
that this eminent observer was 
deceived by a mere illusion, and 
that too when he was in the very 
zenith of his career as an observer. 
‘In order to have the testimony of 
all my instruments on the subject 
of the structure of the planet 
Saturn,’ he writes, referring to the 
observations made in May 1805, ‘I 
had prepared the 40-feet reflector 
for observing it in the meridian. 
I used a magnifying power of 360, 
and saw its form exactly as I had 
seen it in the 10 and 20 feet instru- 
ments. The planet is flattened at 
the poles, but the spheroid which 
would arise from this flattening is 
modified by some other cause, which 
I suppose to be the flattening of 
the ring. It resembles a parallelo- 
gram, one side whereof is [parallel 
to] the equatorial, the other | to] the 
polar diameter, with the four corners 
rounded off so as to leave both the 
equatorial and the polar regions 
flatter than they would be in a 
regular spheroidal figure.’ He de- 
termined by actual measurement 
the position of the protuberant por- 
tions which formed the corners of 
this ‘ square-shouldered ’ figure, and 
placed them in latitude 434° north 
and south of the equator. He 
measured the amount of the protu- 
berance, making the polar, equato- 
rial, and maximum diameters as 32, 
35°4, and 36. He renewed his ob- 
servations in 1806 with the same 
result. But what is most remark- 
able of all, he observed in 1807 that 
a change had taken place in the 
aspect of the planet, the two polar 
regions now presenting a different 
shape, the northern regions being 
most flattened, the southern ‘curved 
or bulged outwards.’ Admiral 
Smyth remarks that ‘this singula- 
rity was verified by the younger 
Herschel on June 16 of the year 
1807, and is, I believe, his first 
recorded astronomical effort.’ 
When to the above evidence is 
added all the evidence recorded in 
¥2 
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my Other Worlds—the fact that such 
observers as Bond and Airy, using 
such instruments as the Harvard 
refractor (perhaps the finest in the 
world) and the refractor of the 
Greenwich Observatory, have no- 
ticed similar appearances ; and that 
other practised observers less known 
to fame confirm their observations 
—we can no longer, surely, class 
the ‘square-shouldered aspect’ of 
Saturn among the ‘ myths of an un- 
critical period.’ ! 

Now, assuming that Saturn is 
liable to occasional changes of figure 
—for undoubtedly his ordinary 
figure is that of an oblate spheroid— 
we have evidence of the existence 
of forces of the most amazing cha- 
racter beneath the seemingly quies- 
cent zones which we have been 
accustomed to regard as the true 
surface of the ringed planet. We 
may be doubtful whether they be 
forces of upheaval, or whether an 
intense heat loads the atmosphere 
of Saturn from time to time (in the 
particular latitudes which seem to 
bulge outwards so strangely) with 
enormous quantities of vapour, to be 
condensed at an exceptionally high 
level; or whether the sudden dissi- 
pation of cloud-masses existing in 
other latitudes causes these pecu- 
liarities of appearance. But it is in 
any case most certain that an energy 
—a vitality so to speak—exists out 
yonder, which we have hitherto 
been far from associating with this 
distant and dimly lighted world. 
No moderate processes of change 
would suffice to cause the figure of 
a planet to vary appreciably when 
observed from a distance of some 
nine hundred millions of miles. As 


1 Let me note further that Sir William Herschel’s measurement of the 
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seen from the satellites, the farthest 
of which is but a million and a 
quarter of miles from Saturn, the 
planet must appear the scene of a 
wondrous turmoil. It is probable, 
indeed, that the true substance of 
the planet, which may be, for aught 
we know, absolutely incandescent 
through the intensity of its heat, 
is always veiled, even from these 
relatively near regions, by the 
masses of vapour continually thrown 
off to condense into cloud-strata at 
higher or lower levels. But the 
evidences of intense action can 
hardly fail to be perfectly obvi- 
ous even though the actual source 
of such action is concealed from 
view. 

Let me remark in conclusion that 
the theory here put forward is not 
urged from any desire to exhibit 
novel or startling views, but as 
serving to explain, better than any 
other theory I can imagine, a series 
of observed facts which cannot ju- 
diciously be neglected or forgotten. 
I have preferred to give no con- 
sideration whatever to ‘the ques- 
tion whether the larger planets have 
or have not as yet cooled down, by 
radiation, to a sort of normal tem- 
perature,’ because in the present 
state of our knowledge that ques- 
tion is purely speculation. My 
theory is directed to explain ob- 
served facts : it it happens to throw 
some light on the question of the 
original formation of various mem- 
bers of the solar system, that is 
merely by the way; the theory 
must stand or fall according as it 
can be shown to be in agreement 


or not, with past and future obser- 
vations. 


compressi: mn 


of Saturn in 1789 ‘has been found,’ Professor Grant tells us, ‘to accord exactly with 
that derived from the most recent micrometrical measures of the axes of the planet.’ 
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MAHOMETANISM IN THE LEVANT. 
I. 


HAT the old landholders, that is, 
the entire birth-nobility of the 
Ottoman Empire, Turk, Arab, or 
other, are profoundly discontented 
with the present position of affairs, 
and would willingly restore—as 
above said—the gone-by supremacy 
of Islam and their own, is an incon- 
testable fact. That the peasants, 
ground down as they now are by 
taxation, conscription, and all the 
tightening screws of a purely fiscal 
administration, which takes all it 
can and gives nothing in return, 
heartily sympathise with the old 
landholders, and like them see, or 
fancy they see, in a revival of Ma- 
hometanism the readiest remedy to 
the evils they suffer, is no less cer- 
tain. And this very discontent, no 


less than education and custom, 
makes them cling all the more 
firmly to their creed, the one plank 


left them, so they deem, in the 
general shipwreck, and sink or 
swim they will not leave it. 
Eastern monotheism has a concen- 
trated force that Western poly- 
theism, however fair its legends 
and philosophic their meaning, 
never attained ; the fealty there dis- 
persed and diluted amongst many 
has here collected its entire strength 
inone. And, be it noted, change of 
religion implies to the Mahometan 
mind change of the Deity itself. 
Prayers are now over, and our 
host returns with his retinue. 
Supper is spread with a copiousness 
unknown to the parsimonious 
Greek or even the more hospitable 
Armenian ; and were the dishes a 
trifle less greasy, they would for the 
most part, though simple, be not 
unpalatable. Besides, pure air and 
a hard day’s exercise have doubtless 
rendered us less fastidious than, it 
may be, we had imagined ourselves 
to be, and quantity, of which there 
18 no scant, makes up for rustic 


deficiencies in quality. Conversa- 
tion is resumed ; and some chance 
remark on the date inscribed under 
a recess gaily painted in blue and 
red with an Arabic writing in its 
vicinity, brings in a new and copious 
topic of Eastern talk. For the 
niche indicates the ‘ Kibleh,’ i.e. the 
direction of the Meccan ‘ Ka’abeh,’ 
the centre of the Mahometan world ; 
and hitherward,when want of leisure 
or other causes keep them away 
from the mosque, the faces of, the 
household are turned many times a 
day in their private devotions. No 
Muslim house-interior is with- 
out this religious sign-post ; indeed 
the principal rooms are often con- 
structed so that one side of the 
apartment may exactly face the 
proper direction. A workman, who, 
in an ordinary way, cannot be got 
to make two windows on a line inthe 
same length of wall, or make level 
the floor of a room ten feet square, 
never fails to direct the ‘ Kibleh’ 
niche with unerring exactness, and 
to find to a hair’s breath the precise 
angle of the radius that points to 
Mecca. What love is to the world 
at large, that is Islam to the 
Eastern ; it renders him architect, 
poet, metaphysician, carver, decora- 
tor, soldier, anything. Taught by 
Islam, men who even in the long- 
drilled regiment can never dress a 
line or form a square with tolerable 
correctness, range themselves in the 
most perfect rank and file at the 
hour of prayer; and clumsy pea- 
sants, very Hodges and Dobsons for 
awkwardness in all else, go through 
the simultaneous prostrations and 
other accessories of their rite with 
a nicety that the best trained semi- 
narists of St. Sulpice, or the acolyte 
performers of St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
can scarcely rival, never surpass. 
Every feature of the village tells 
the same tale. The cottages are 
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the merest hovels—we here except 
Syria—half earth, half rubble ; and 
no pretence, not to speak of orna- 
ment, but even of common sym- 
metry and neatness relieves their 
ugliness. Even the Beg’s house is 
a clumsy barrack, sadly in need too 
of repair: its decorations are of the 
simplest and cheapest kind. But 
on the village mosque neat stone- 
work, subtle carving, elaborate art 
have all been lavished; here the 
injuries of time are immediately 
and accurately made good; here 
are to be found the best carpets, 
here the gayest colours, here the 
most scrupulous cleanliness. And 
it is worth our noting, while speak- 
ing of mosques, that the care 
bestowed upon them is not due to 
any notion of inherent sanctity or 
mysterious consecration affecting 
the place or the buildings them- 
selves, such ideas being alien alike 
from the letter and the spirit of 
Islam: though abnormal supersti- 
tion has in a fewinstances succeeded, 
howeverunauthorised and disavowed 
at large, in attaching such a notion 
to a small number of localities. It 
is not the building, it is the religion 
itself, that they delight to honour ; 
the dw eller, not the house, that is 
the object of so respectful, and often, 
in regard of the means of the wor- 
shippers, so costly a veneration. All 
this does not look like an enfeebled 
or decaying system. 

Meanwhile, the date of the ‘ Kib- 
leh-Nameh,’ or ‘ Mihrab,’ the Mecca- 
turned niche above mentioned, has 
led the conversation to that never- 
exhausted topic, Arabia and its 
ancient capital; the one spot on 
earth where Islam does to a certain 
extent hold the place it stands on 
to be hallowed ground. What Jeru- 
salem once was, and still, though 
in diminished measure, is to the 
Israelite, that, and perhaps even 
more, is Mecca to the Mahometan. 
Enormous as are the distances to be 
traversed, heavy as is the expense to 
be incurred, amounting often to 
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deter or diminish the yearly crowd 
of pilgrims, whose later muster-rolls 
have indeed much surpassed any 
recorded of the preceding century. 

Increased facility of communication 
has no doubt a large share in this 
numerical augmentation ; but more 
must be ascribed to the wide- “spread 
Eastern revival of Mahometan zeal— 
a revival which itself owes much to 
that very facility of communication. 
Even among the remote villages and 
corners of the far-off land by which 
our imaginary journey is now lead- 
ing us, Anatolia, Koordistan, or 
Armenia, two or three individuals 
are often to be found in a single 
hamlet who have thrown pebbles in 
the valley of Muna, passed the 


night upon the slopes of Muzdelifah, 
stood to worship on Jebel ’Arafat ; 
compassed the Ka’abeh seven times, 
and kissed the black stone of celes- 
tial origin; while the rest of the 
population, old and young, are never 
weary of hearing tales about the 


pilgrimage, which many of them 
purpose one day to make in person, 
and descriptions of the sacred 
places which to visit is, to them, the 
highest privilege of life. In such 
and the like talk the evening 
wears on; the cry for night- 
prayers, about two hours after 
sunset, arrives; all Easterns are 
early sleepers, but Mahometans, 
whose morning devotions require 
matutinal rising, most so. Ac- 
cordingly the house servants now 
bring from out the recesses of the 
Harem the mattresses and bedding 
destined for the guests of the night, 
while the company one after another 
take their leave, our host last. 
Beds on the floor and fleas for 
bed-fellows are decidedly promoters 
of early rising, so we will make a 
virtue of necessity, and having got 
up with or before the sun, we will 
take a stroll through the village 
and look at the peasants, all also up 
betimes, before our horses are yet 
saddled and breakfast ready. 
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They are a primitive set, these 
villagers, coarse-featured, coarse- 
limbed, and coarsely clad. The 
strong family likeness prevalent 
among all those of the same district 
is doubtless partly due to ties of 
clanship, partly to the mere uni- 
formity of a life confined to one 
narrow groove and diversified by no 
more remarkable incidents than a 
marriage just like all other mar- 
riages for two hundred miles round, 
or a funeral like all other funerals. 
Pilgrim-deputies excepted, by far 
the greater number never go beyond 
the limits of the land where they 
were born and bred, and where 
they pass their days in the most 
pattern agricultural monotony; 
each generation treading to the 
best of its ability exactly in the 
steps of that which went before it. 
Ploughs, harrows, yokes, spades, 
all the arsenal of Ceres, are as 
simple as in the days when Proser- 
pine went a-maying through Enna; 
houses, furniture (if the words are 
applicable, a doubtful point), gar- 
ments, customs, &c., are on the 
model of unknown years in back- 
ward reckoning. Posts, newspapers, 
and the like means of intercourse 
with the outer world, of course, there 
arenone ; visitors like ourselves are 
arare and memorable event to be 
discussed for years after—a stray 
traveller of any kind is, in fact, a 
godsend. The inhabitants, too, in 
their turn have little to communi- 
cate to others, did they wish it; 
Gray’s and Goldsmith’s villagers 
were not less ambitious of fame. 
The intellect of the hamlet, a star 
of the very smallest magnitude, 
irradiates only the neighbourhood 
of the mosque, in the forecourt of 
which daily gatherings of idleness 
are held, and the ‘ Phosphor’ him- 
selfisthe ‘Mollah,’ legist, or ‘Imam,’ 
precentor. These men are often 
pupils of some small provincial col- 
lege fifty miles distant : their pro- 
fession gives them right to some- 
what of a magisterial tone: for the 
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rest see the Memoirs of P. P. Clerk 
of the Parish. In which stagnation 
our readers may suppose they see a 
chief reason for the entireness of 
rural Islam. 

Yet it is not exactly so. Had 
these country-folk wider knowledge, 
were they in more frequent inter- 
course with their fellow-subjects 
or with strangers, the result would 
most likely be—at least it has 
proved so inmany parallel instances 
—that not of weakening but of 
strengthening the Mahometan ele- 
ment in their character. The prac- 
tical revelation of the great and 
vigorous brotherhood of which they 
form part, the contact of so many 
other nationalities, all Islam and 
proud of being such; the very 
comparison, not always a favourable 
one, that they would learn to 
draw between the conditions, social, 
moral, and even political, of some 
non-Islamitic nations and their 
own, all would tend to intensify 
rather than to slacken their attach- 
ment to their own creed. 

Another peculiarity of country 
life, and which renders it also in a 
manner specially favourable to a 
vigorous development of Maho- 
metan practice, is the relative im- 
portance of the female sex—‘ fair’ 
or ‘softer’ we would have said, but 
cannot, for exposure and hard work 
soon do away with all title to these 
courteous adjectives in country life. 
No one acquainted with the his- 
tory of Islam ignores the part 
borne by Khadijah, Fatimah, and 
Ayesha, all women of the Prophet’s 
own household, in its rise; nor in 
subsequent epochs are the names of 
the other Fatimah, daughter of 
Merwan, of the queenly Zobeydah, 
and the saintly Zeynab less pro- 
minent. It is a matter of general 
experience that in what regards 
religious fervour if men are the 
coals women are often the breath 
that blows them. 

Now, of what kind are the women 
that mostly influence the ‘Stam- 
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boollee’ we need hardly say; there 
are operas in the capital of Turkey, 
and ‘ Mabilles’ too after a fashion. 
The military classes are, from the 
nature of their profession, little 
under female agency, for good or 
bad; but what they want in ‘ esprit 
de famille’ is made up to them 
amply in ‘esprit de corps.’ But 
the peasant woman, who shares 
pretty equally her husband’s la- 
bours in the field, and has besides 
on her almost all the care of a 
house too simple for seclusion or 
privacy, is a being of an equally 
different stamp from the ‘ Light of 
the Harem’ and from the light of 
the opera-house. The interposing 
veil excepted, to lay aside which is 
in Eastern ideas the token not of 
freedom but of slavery, she mingles 
in the daily life of the other sex not 
less freely, and often not to less 
purpose, than her European sister 
of similar rank ; and above all she 
aids to ferment the general mass 
with that leaven of peculiar de- 
votedness and ‘religiosity,’ if the 
word be permitted, which in all 
countries is pre-eminently hers. 

To this circumstance may in no 
small degree be attributed the 
prevalence among the peasantry of 
a whole class of devotional prac- 
tices, not indeed in strict accord- 
ance with the severe monotheism 
of the Prophet and his first com- 
panions, and even now reprobated 
with more or less emphasis by the 
better instructed among orthodox 
Mahometans, but for all that har- 
monising admirably with the grosser 
conceptions of Turks, Turkomans, 
Koordes, Chaldeans, and the other 
non-Arab races who together make 
up the bulk of the agricultural 
population. First of these prac- 
tices comes saint-worship, never 
indeed rising to the colossal hagio- 
latry in vogue among Greek and 
Catholic Christians, but holding a 
mid rank between that and the 
hero-worship of Carlyle, and his 
school; and uniting memorial vene- 
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ration with a hope of supernatural 
aid and intercessory benefit. ‘'T'o 
this feeling, however, unauthorised 
by the Koran, yet by pious in- 
genuity reconciled with it somehow, 
we owe the countless little shrines 
known in the north as ‘ Tekkehs,’ 
in the south as ‘ Mezars,’ that stud 
the entire surface of Anatolia, 
Koordistan, Irak (the Bagdad pro- 
vinces), and great part of Syria; 
each one a memorial of some real or 
mythic saint or champion of Islam. 
Four plain walls, a small dome 
above ; two or three trees without ; 
within, the customary ‘Kibleh’ 
niche and very often a tomb: such 
is the Tekkeh. Hither the country 
folk, the women especially, flock 
on stated days; each brings his or 
her small offering of oil to the 
lamps, of provisions, fruit, garden- 
stuff, or copper coin to the guar- 
dian; others hang rags of cloth on 
some neighbouring bush for preser- 
vative against disease or cure of it; 
all recite prayers, not to the saint 
indeed, ‘for that were idolatry to 
be abhorred ofall faithful’ Mahome- 
tans, but to God; with honourable 
mention, however, of the local 
saint, whose mediation they sug- 
gest. In return, they receive from 
the saint’s earthly representative, 
the guardian before mentioned, 
scraps of paper, whereon are in- 
scribed verses of the Koran, names 
of Prophets and the sons of Pro- 
phets, and such like gear, mingled 
with pious ejaculations and ca- 
balistic letters. These are carefully 
guarded, sewn into little square 
or triangular bags of leather, silver 
embroidered, and subsequently worn 
round arms and necks, hung upon 
children, horses and mules, inserted 
into caps, &c., in the same manner 
and to the same ends as scapularies, 
Virgin-medals, and so forth, nearer 
home—with equal efficacy. 

The legends attached to the 
worthies of the Tekkeh or Mezar 
are sometimes simply ascetic and 
miraculous ; more often—for Islam 
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in all its phases is emphatically a 
Church militant—of a pugnacious 
character. This holy man annihi- 
lated forty thousand infidels with a 
single blow of his staff; that one, 
more modest, contented himself with 
the amputation of ten patriarchs’ 
heads; three saints whom we may 
still see—their tombstones at least 
resting side by side under the shade 
of a lovely little poplar grove, here 
await the boastful and oversecure 
invasion of the last great armies 
of Infideldom, commanded by the 
Infidel Emperors, all of them, the 
Russian, the French, and the Aus- 
trian probably, in person; when 
they—the saints, that is—will arise 
and drive the Infidel Emperors 
discomfited back to Petersburg, 
Vienna, Paris, or hell, as the case 
may be. 

The guardian of the ‘Tekkeh’ 
is, nine instances out of ten, a der- 
vish. Into the historical origin and 


progress of that curious class, or 
rather classes of men, for their 


varieties like their numbers are 
legion, we cannot here enter; the 
subject would require a volume. 
Offspring of the great ’Alee schism ; 
fostered by the infiltrated supersti- 
tion of Magian and Hindoo; accused, 
and on no doubtful evidence, of 
secretly subverting the very founda- 
tions of Islam, of substituting Pan- 
theism, Polytheism, nay, Androlatry 
itself, for its pure Deism, and worse 
than Phallic rites and license for 
the Mosaically severe code of the 
Prophet, prayer and the decent 

em: they have, nevertheless, 
thanks to legists like Aboo Hanee- 
fah, doctors like Ahmed El-Ghazalee, 
and sultans like Bayazeed II., suc- 
ceeded in vindicating to themselves 
a sufficient, though not an unques- 
tioned, reputation of orthodoxy, 
much as Becky Sharp established 
her own disputed reputation by 
presentation at Court, and are now 
at last in tolerably secure posses- 
sion of the same. But, like many 
others in analogous situations, they 
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have, with the name and character 
of genuine Mahometans to support, 
assumed much of the thing also, 
and it is with this alone, their 
present phase, that we are now 
concerned. 

A high, conical, Persian-looking 
cap, long unkempt hair, dirty flow- 
ing garments, or no garments at all, 
the Adamitic-saint species not being 
yet wholly extinct, are the ordinary 
outward characteristics of the tribe. 
To these must be added an osten- 
tatious frequency in prayer and 
other devout practices, some simply 
ridiculous and offensive, like the 
over-famous performances of the 
whirling, or, in Sir R. Wilson’s 
phrase, waltzing brotherhood, the 
glass and snake-eaters of Aleppo, 
&c.; others extravagant, howling 
declamations and endless reiteration 
of the Divine Name and attributes ; 
others, Koran-readings for instance, 
and multiplied prostrations, of a 
quieter description. Every dervish 
is of course primed with legends 
and traditions, all equally veracious, 
regarding some founder, prophet, 
or pet saint, till one is tempted to 
suspect them of plagiarism from 
the ‘Golden Book’ or the volumes 
of the Bollandists. Yet the fire of 
their zeal, though much less ethe- 
real in quality than that lighted on 
the primal altar of Islam, is not, in 
result and practice at least, incom- 
patible with it; their arms are not 
those of the Prophet and his com- 
panions, but they are ranged on the 
same side of the battle-field; and 
however little their affected poverty, 
their renunciation of worldly plea- 
sures and duties, their rules and 
ways, their charms and amulets, 
would have met the approval of 
him who said—blessings on him for 
saying it !—‘ no monkery in Islam,’ 
and ‘a day of business equals in 
merit twenty days of prayer,’ still 
in the peasant mind these things 
coalesce, however illogically, with 
the Koran itself, and confirm the 
supremacy of the book which 
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rightly understood disowns them. 
In a word, the dervish swarms are 
to Mahometanism allies, though 
irregular; excrescences, yet props. 
In the towns they are compara- 
tively little heeded; but in the 
country districts, and, as above 
said, among the women especially, 
they constitute a real and energetic 
force. 

A strange trio of motives, social 
discontent, family influence, and 
abnormal superstition, all three 
combine in one result, common to 
the whole country population ; in 
the production of one feeling, keen 
alike in the olddescendant of the no- 
bility of the land and in the peasant 
who tills that land, pervading the 
dingy, decaying hall of what was 
once the manor-house, and the 
smoke-browned, earth-floored hovel 
of the poorest cottager ; and that 
feeling is one of unswerving devo- 
tedness to Islam, and equal antago- 
nism to whatever weakens or me- 
naces its existence. 


Widely differing in origin from 
the spirit that animates the military 
class, the direction they tend to- 


wards is the same. True, the Ma- 
hometanism of the army is more in 
accordance with the original tone 
of Islamitic institutions; more 
imperial, more unselfish, more ideal, 
so to speak; whereas that of the 
country-folk is more interested, 
more provincial, more patriotic too, 
in the etymological sense of the 
word, because based in the love of 
the birth-land itself. Both lines, 
however, converge to one point; 
and it was their very convergence, 
or rather the tremendous force 
evoked by their contact, that 'so 
often when the incapacity or mis- 
conduct of its rulers had brought 
the Ottoman Empire to the verge 
of dissolution, hurled unworthy 
sultans from their thrones and 
rolled the heads of corrupt and 
tyrannical ministers in the dust. 
The revolutions that gave so abrupt, 
and sometimes so bloody, a close to 
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the reigns of the capricious Osman 
IL., the degraded Ibraheem, the 
inefficient Mehemet IV., and the 
luxurious Ahmed III, were no 
mere Janissary insurrections, as 
superficial Western historians and 
court-salaried Easternannalists have 
represented them; they were na 
tional and essentially Mahometan 
risings against corruptions and 
misrule ; the Janissaries and Sipa- 
hees were herein but the represen- 
tatives of the people, the sword in 
their hand. That sword has now 
been shivered: and the new one 
forged in its stead has been care- 
fully placed at safe distance from 
the hand which else might once 
more grasp it to terrible effect, 
The destruction of the Janissaries 
and Sipahees brought after it in the 
most correct sequence of historical 
logic the ruin of the provincial 
nobility and landed interest: this 
itself to be soon followed by the 
ruin of the entire peasantry. Since 
then we have had the old history of 
the latter Byzantine Empire under 
the Comneni and the Palewologi over 
again. And it is a remarkable 
proof of the strong grasp maintained 
by Mahometanism over the minds of 
its followers that the Turko-Arab 
population, however wronged and 
betrayed by their own Mahometan 
rulers, have never yet, like the 
French of 1792, confounded in one 
common hatred the creed of their 
oppressors and the oppressors 
themselves. Their attachment to 
Islam has not for an instant slack- 
ened, though that to the rulers of 
Islam has been violently shaken, if 
not loosened altogether. 

A truce to politics ; the topic isan 
unsatisfactory one in the Levant. 
Let us rather, before bidding fare- 
well to our Begs and villagers, look 
round once more at them under 
their better, or positive, aspect, 
that is asstaunchand genuine Ma- 
hometans. An anecdote, for the 
truth of which local and individual 
knowledge enables us to vouch, 
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brings this side of their character 
into full view. 

A small landowner, married but 
childless, was living about twelve 
years since on his grounds, not 
far from the town of Erzinghian 
in Anatolia. His neighbours, an 
ordinary circumstance in the Kast, 
were mostly of the same kith and 
kin; but his only near relative was 
a younger brother, a lad of eighteen 
or twenty, a ‘ Deli-kin,’ or ‘ wild- 
blood ’—madcap Harry we might 
say. One day this youth engaged 
ina quarrel with an individual of 
another village; from words they 
came to blows ; blows, in a country 
where every man is constantly girt 
with the Kamah, a short, sharp- 
pointed, double-edged sword, much 
like some of those pictured in 
Adams’s Roman Antiquities, mean 
wounds; and our ‘ Deli-kin’ re- 
ceived so emphatic a one on this 
occasion that his hot blood was 
cooled for ever. The homicide, 


delaying to fly, was seized by the 


tribesmen of the deceased, and by 
them delivered up bound to the 
head of the family—namely, the 
elder brother—to suffer condign 
punishment, surer at the hands of 
a relative than of the law. It was 
evening; and Mohammed, after 
fixing the next morning for the 
execution of due vengeance on the 
culprit, caused him to be shut up, 
well manacled, in an inner room of 
his own house; while the captors 
dispersed, eager to return at day- 
break. But during the night Mo- 
hammed, while all in the house 
slept, went secretly to the room, un- 
bound the prisoner, embraced him, 
and said, ‘God has taken my bro- 
ther and has sent you; I accept 
you in his place.’ He then set food 
and drink before him, after which 
he added, ‘I would gladly retain 
you here as a guest, did I not 
know that my so doing would be 
fatal to yourself. Take this,’ 
giving him a purse with money, 
‘and make good your escape with- 
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out delay; only do not tell me 
where.’ The man did so; and in 
the morning when the avengers 
came, their victim was gone. The 
truth of the matter was not di- 
vulged till some years later; and 
when it was, all the kinsmen them- 
selves joined in applauding Mo- 
hammed for having sacrificed the 
claims of his own brotherhood to 
save the life of a Muslim. 

There is plenty of making in men 
of this stuff, if those whose real in- 
terest it is would only give their 
minds to it. 

Leaving our readers to draw 
their own conclusions, which we 
would on no account forestall, re- 
garding the present and the future 
of Levant Mahometanism among 
the country folk and their Begs, 
let us next turn our imaginary 
horses’ heads townwards; and from 
the study of a very numerous cate- 
gory pass to one less largely repre- 
sented on the Census lists; yet in 
importance almost, or quite the 
equal of the former, because much 
better endowed with means and 
wealth. For even in the decayed, 
depopulated Levant, the classic 
ground of ruined villages, and even 
among the Mahometan inhabitants, 
whose commercial reputation is, in 
the West, so absolutely eclipsed by 
that of their more business-driving 
Christian fellow-citizens, the lively 
Greek and the thrifty Armenian, 
trade has a nowise insignificant re- 
presentation; and towns, however 
small, take the lead by superior 
development of mind over the 
comparatively uneducated multi- 
tudes of the plough. 

Keysareeyah, Diar-Bekir, Aleppo, 
Mosool, Homs, Bagdad, to which- 
ever we direct our way we shall 
find fair specimens of the urban 
and commercial class. We thread 
with some difficulty to our horses, 
ourselves, and the foot- walking 
throng, the narrow, crooked, ill- 
paved or unpaved streets, enquiring 
for the abode of Hasan Agha, the 
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great corn-dealer, Mustapha el- 
Misree, the cloth-merchant, or some 
other individual of the kind with 
whom we purpose taking up our 
quarters; after repeated enquiries, 
endless windings in and out, and 
miraculous escapes of riding over 
any number of muffled women and 
heedless children, we find ourselves 
at last before the outer door, and 
enter the court. 

There is a considerable uniformity 
in the externals of domestic archi- 
tecture, or rather a general want of 
anything worthy the name of archi- 
tecture at all, in most modern 
Eastern towns. Flat walls with 
oblong holes in them, a few more or 
less, for windows—sometimes for an 
incredible length with no holes at 
all; the reason being that the 
apartments behind are lighted up 
from the court-yard side—form 
a surface the imsignificance of 
which no superadded ornament can 
really redeem, being wholly insufti- 
cient to remove the effect of drear 
monotony which characterises the 
exteriors of these buildings, one 
and all, from Palace No. 3 on the 
dusty banks of the Alexandrian 
Canal, to the house of Patronides or 
Dimitraki at the opposite and 
drearier extremity of the empire on 
the Trebizondian shore of the Black 
Sea. 

Thus, in respect of true architec- 
tural value, modern Eastern houses, 
whether Mahometan, Armenian, or 
Greek, are, as before said, much on 
a level, and that level a low one. 
Each has, however, something that 
individualises it to a certain extent, 
and acts the sign-board to make 
known the nationality of the in- 
dweller. Thus, the Greek is apt to 
try his hand, not over-successfully, 
at European imitation; while the 
Armenian displays a more Oriental 
taste by projecting ledges, strong 
colouring, and so forth. The Maho- 
metan townsman has also his own 
distinctive marks, whereby his 
house may be very generally recog- 
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nised at first sight. Pious inscrip- 
tions, wherein the name of God 
figures always, and that of Mahomet 
sometimes, decorate the corners and 
the upper roof-sheltered lines of the 
walls, in all the graceful intricacy of 
Arab caligraphy. Thus, for in- 
stance, a blessing on the Prophet 
takes the form of a dodo-like bird, 
resolving itself, legs, wings, beak, 
and all, on laborious anatomical de- 
ciphering, into words and sentences; 
an invocation of the Deity contracts 
itself into a scriptural egg, or ex- 
pands into what may be supposed 
to represent a cypress, a palm-tree, 
&c. Boni-fide flowers, too, wreaths, 
spears, swords, drums, banners, and 
other cheerful or martial objects are 
often depicted ; and, in their com- 
plicated combination of form and 
hue, recall something of the gor- 
geous Saracenic colour school, fa- 
miliar to Europeans in the relics of 
the Alhambra. Curious carving, 
too, is bestowed on lintels, eaves, 
and doorposts; the wood-work of 
the windows also is often tasteful, 
if considered in itself, though want- 
ing harmony with the general lines 
and proportions of the building in 
which it is set. Lastly, the greater 
extent of lattice along some of the 
window ranges, those, of course, 
belonging to the Harem, decisively 
indicates the Mahometan proprietor. 

But it is in the interior that the 
characteristics of life and custom 
must chiefly be sought. Besides 
the Kibleh-Nameh, or Mecca-point- 
ing niche already described in the 
country Beg’s reception-room, but 
here, as befits town elegance, more 
graceful in shape, more brightly 
coloured, and more copiously adorned 
with Arabic inscriptions, the entire 
domestic arrangement betokens 
usages widely different from those 
which regulate the ‘ native-Chris- 
tian’ dwelling. The ‘ Salamlik,’ or 
men’s apartment, being here ex- 
clusively destined to guests and 
visitors, is smaller than the Greek 
and Armenian parlour, which serves 
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for family accommodation also. But 
in the Mahometan dwelling this 
guest-room is more carefully and 
completely furnished. Carpets and 
cushions, often of costly work, are 
laid down with prodigality; chairs 
and tables are decidedly scarce. 
Numerous ‘sherbet’ glasses, gilt 
or stained, are ranged in the open 
cupboards along the walls; pipes, 
pipetrays, nargheelehs and their 
accompaniments stand in_ rows, 
though more from a traditional 
idea of the suitability of their pre- 
sence than for actual use, so 
universally has the cigarette super- 
seded them of late years; arms, 
swords, daggers, guns, pistols, occa- 
sionally even lances, bows, and 
arrows, all old-fashioned, and more 
commendable for their inlay of gold, 
silver, and mother of pearl, than for 
any practical utility, are distributed 
about the apartment. Pictures, too, 
under certain restrictions, are 
not uncommon; birds are a fa- 
vourite subject ; another is afforded 
by architectural views in ultra- 
Chinese perspective, purporting to 
represent some celebrated mosque, 
that of Sultan Seleem, perhaps, or 
of Mehemet the Conqueror; or, 
more frequently still, the Meccan 
Ka’abeh, the Prophet’s tomb at 
Medineh, or the sacred building at 
Jerusalem known by the name of 
El-Aksa, or ‘ the extreme,’ by some 
supposed to occupy the site of Solo- 
mon’s temple, by others elevated to 
the dignity of the authentic Holy 
Sepulchre. Also, and in still greater 
abundance, choice poetical inscrip- 
tions, framed and glazed. Some are 
in Persian, some Arabic, many in 
that old high-flown Stamboollee 
jargon, half of which was Per- 
sian, one-third Arabic, and the re- 
mainder at best of Tartar origin, 
the despair of the ordinary Turkish 
scholar, and seldom wholly intelli- 
gible to the fortunate possessor 
himself; but all the more precious 
on that very account, ‘omne igno- 
tum,’ &c., holding no less true in 
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the East than in the West. Other 
writings, like those before-men- 
tioned, are only triumphs of cali- 
graphy, of illegibility, that is, ‘ In- 
sha’-Allah,’ ‘God-willing,’ a pre- 
cautionary phrase frequent on the 
lips, nor rare in the mind and 
heart ; ‘ Ya Hafiz,’ ‘Ya Rabb,’ ‘ Ya 
Fettah,’ all invocations of the Deity 
under various propitiatory attri- 
butes, perhaps the oft-recurring 
‘Ks-selam w’es-Selit ’ala kheyr il- 
Makhlookat,’ ‘ Salutation and bless- 
ings on the noblest of created 
beings,’ Mahomet, bien entendu, are 
tortured into every variety of Runic 
knot and pictorial misnomer. Other 
gilded borders enclose congratula- 
tory verses on occasion of the birth 
of a son, the building of a house, 
the celebration of a marriage, and 
so forth. In each of these rhythmic 
performances the last hemistich 
gives, by the decomposition and 
summation of its letters according 
to their numerical value, the date 


of the happy event in question, a 
favourite process of Oriental in- 
genuity. 

Besides the ‘ 
exist in the larger and better style 
of houses one or more other rooms, 
also set apart for the entertainment 


Salamlik,’ there 


of guests. - These are in general 
less abundantly furnished, and are 
intended for occupation by night 
rather than by day. They have 
Divans, and little besides. Should 
it, however, be winter, a large brass 
‘Mankal,’ vulgarly ‘ Mangal,’ or 
wide-mouthed copper vessel for 
holding charcoal, about a foot and a 
half in diameter, and with a stem 
of about equal height, the whole 
exquisitely burnished and scoured, 
will adorn the centre of the apart- 
ment. Open stoves, with dog- 
irons, common in country localities, 
are rare in towns. 

The welcome is hearty, not less 
so than that given by our rural 
proprietor, but more refined in its 
manner. Eating, drinking, and 
smoking come each in its time, but 
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early and abundantly. Conversa- 
tion, as befits town life, flows readily 
in various channels. Trade, poli- 
tics, literature, religion, all topics 
are freely discussed. But, unlike 
what we have been accustomed to 
in Greek and Armenian houses, 
there is seldom any particular 
anxiety or even interest manifested 
regarding European news ; whereas 
a word about Persia, Samarkhand, 
Balkh, Bokhara, India, or even 
China, finds attentive listeners and 
ready questioners. Above every- 
thing, the fortune of the Maho- 
metan dynasties, better perhaps 
called anarchies, of Central Asia, 
now struggling against the en- 
croaching tide of Russian absorp- 
tion, is a frequent theme, and the 
possible or probable results of Mus- 
covite contiguity to the British 
possessions in India are discussed 
certainly with more earnestness 
and, it may be, with more under- 
standing of the case, than they 
commonly are within the precincts 
of the Victoria Tower itself. 

We have heard a French traveller 
—respect for a great name shall 
here suppress it—seriously assert, 
and assert believing, that at the 
bare mention of ‘France’ or 
‘French,’ every Eastern heart, 
Turkish, Arab, Persian, etc., in- 
stinctively thrills with sympathy, 
every face beams with fraternal 
desire ; every hand is stretched out 
for a loving and longing grasp. Our 
English readers, young or old, are, 
we think, not likely to see such 
visions or to dream such dreams 
regarding the effect produced by an 
allusion to their own ‘tight little is- 
land’ andits belongings; nor, we re- 
spectfully hope, will they suspect us 
of seeing and dreaming them either. 
If truth must out, liked in general 
we are not, loved still less ; but we 
are respected, and more particularly 
by the Mahometans of the East. To 
this feeling many causes have con- 
tributed ; two alone need mention 
here. And firstly, though England 
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and her destinies be not indeed, 
absolutely considered, matter of 
much sympathy to Turk or Arab, 
Russia is one of intense hatred ; and 
in proportion that England is or may 
be a counterpoise, is she cherished 
in their minds. Again, Protes- 
tantism, in its more simple and in- 
tellectual character, shocks Maho- 
metan taste less than the tawdry 
finery and pious sensuality of the 
Catholic system, or the gross hagio- 
latry and complicated ceremonialism 
of Oriental Christianity. Thus the 
friendship of a common interest is 
less chilled than it might otherwise 
be by offensive adjuncts; and the 
great gulf fixed between Eastern 
and Western, if not bridged over, is 
at least perceptibly narrowed where 
England forms the opposite brink. 
Indeed, to govern a Mahometan 
population, that of Egypt—we 
deprecate the faintest suspicion of 
suggestion—for example, though 
a task difficult enough for a non- 
Mahometan race of whatever stamp 
and kind, would yet be easier, far 
easier, for English rulers than for 
any others. Such, in fact, is the 
general persuasion among Mahome- 
tans themselves in the Levant; the 
eventuality is in their mind one by 
no means to be desired ; yet one also 
that might, should events so order, 
be submitted to with a good grace. 
‘Quo Musa tendis ? ’—From the 
dangerous pitfalls of politics, con- 
versation escapes to the safer 
grounds of literature; and here a 
wide field opens out. We have 
already seen how contracted are the 
limits of ordinary Stamboollee ac- 
quirements ; while the military class 
in Turkey, following for the matter 
of that the example of ‘ the Captain’ 
in most countries, from the hero 
of ‘ Hamilton’s Bawn’ to Marshal 
Soult inclusive, enjoy a prescriptive 
freedom from the labours of the 
lamp. Nor would any one expect 
in general to find much book lore 
among the agricultural classes, 
whose talk is about oxen, and whose 
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whole soul is in the furrows of the 
plough. Little more should we of 
Europe look for the representation 
of national learning among those 
whom we emphatically term ‘ busi- 
ness men.’ In the East this is, 
however, precisely the class which 
divides with the Legists or ‘ Mollas’ 
the chief literary honours of the 
land. 

The apparent anomaly is easily 
explained. For while on the one 
hand the town-nartured mind is 
naturally predisposed to enquiry 
and research of all kinds, on the 
other, business, as it is gene- 
rally understood in the Mahome- 
tan world, high and low, has little 
of the speculative and venture- 
some character that renders it in 
Europe and America so all-absorb- 
ing to the energies of those con- 
cerned in it. What is the nature 
and what are the precise causes of 
this diversity we shall presently 
see. Meanwhile, except during the 
very hours of the day when the 
counting-house and store-room are 
unlocked, and the time that the 
merchant or shopkeeper has his 
books and ledgers actually open 
before him (and not always even 
then), the East-Mahometan ‘ man of 


business’ can, and in general does, 


as completely leave aside the cares, 
anxieties, and even the very thought 
of his ‘bread-earning’ labour as 
ever did Charles Lamb himself 
when round the corner of Leaden- 
hall Street. But then no one in 
England would have ever dreamt of 
calling Charles Lamb a _ good 
‘business-man,’ whereas he might 
have been a very pattern specimen 
of the article in the East. Freed 
from his commercial duties, the in- 
telligence of the Oriental trades- 
man, already disciplined into ac- 
tivity by stated though light work, 
readily seeks and finds occupation 
in studies congenial to his personal 
bent, whatever that may be. Many 
have when young received a tole- 
rable education in the local schools, 
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* Mektebs’ and ‘ Medresehs,’ besides 
the instruction derived from private 
‘Khojas’ or tutors; and have ac- 
quired a knowledge of Arab and 
Turkish literature, narrow in its 
limits, but within those limits deep 
and complete of its kind. This 
foundation once laid, individual 
diligence, undistracted by daily 
newspapers, periodicals, and the 
plethora of books which often over- 
lays the Western student almost to 
suffocation, perfects the task. 
‘Cave hominem unius libri’ still re- 
ceives its full application in the 
East; and the careful study of a 
dozen Arabic volumes in the close 
Boolac print, read over and over 
till they have been almost retained 
by heart, can do much to store the 
reader’s head with material for 
thought and discussion. History, 


poetry, and romance, these volumes 
contain little else; but so far the 
library is a very well furnished 
one, much more so than is generally 


known in Europe, except among 
that small idiosyncratic class deno- 
minated as ‘ Hastern scholars.’ Ab- 
normal beings! for the poles of 
European thought and deed, and of 
Asiatic, lie too far asunder for any 
sympathetic communication between 
the twain in the ordinary course of 
things. Meanwhile, our amateur 
mercantile student becomes a ‘ well- 
read’ man in his line, and troubles 
himself little about Western sciences 
and languages. Besides, man, in 
his intellectual, social, and moral 
aspects, is still the main topic of 
Oriental writings, and to him, one 
way or other, nineteen out of twenty 
volumes refer. Next to this, 
‘proximus, sed longo proximus in- 
tervallo,’ comes natural history. 
Chemistryis still worse represented ; 
geology, paleontology, astronomy, 
mechanical science,-and the like, it 
would be superfluous to expect. 
Arab and Turkish poetry and 
romance ; chronicles of the early 
Arabs (very apocryphal) ; lives of 
Mahomet, of his companions, of 
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other Islamitic, and even of a few 
non-Islamitic celebrities ; annals of 
the Caliphs, of the Seljook dynas- 
ties, of the Ottoman Empire in war 
and peace ; narratives of Persia and 
the trans-Oxian regions; abridg- 
ments even of universal history 
{Abool Feda’s is the most popular) ; 
an occasional book of travels; 
religio-moral, metaphysical, legal, 
medical, ultra-Galenian treatises ; 
all our merchant’s private studies, 
as the list just given sufficiently 
shows, go to confirm his Maho- 
metan ideas ; and while they widen 
them enough for toleration, deepen 
them in precision and certainty. 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, in his interest- 
ing Biographical History of Philo- 
sophy, winds up with os trumpet 
blast proclaiming the final triumph 
of Positivism over Metaphysics ; 
and declares not inutility merely 
but impossibility to be the term of 
all ontological and speculative re- 
search. How far the European 
mind at large acquiesces in such a 
conclusion may be questioned ; but 
that the Levant-Mahometan mind 
is still very far from it, we can con- 
fidently affirm. And in fact Maho- 
metan Unitarianism—we employ 
the word in a purely non-contro- 
versial, not in its special and sec- 
tarian application—is highly con- 
genial to the entire school of 
thought initiated by Spinosa, and 
worked out by Berkeley, in the 
West. Ebn-Farid, an authoritative 
name in these lands, distinctly 
asserts in his master lyric, the 
Tey’yecyat, that he who acknow- 
ledges any duality whatever in the 
whole circle of Being is no true 
Muslim. For him God is One, 
God is Force, God is Mind, Matter 
is Force, Matter is Mind, Matter is 
One, and so on, through the entire 
array of categories, effects, manifes- 
tations, transcendentals, &c. This 
doctrine of Pantheistic sound in 
European ears, yet widely removed 
in Oriental apprehension from what 
Europeans ordinarily understand 
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by Pantheism, is widely spread in 
the East, and is indeed held by 
nine-tenths of the thinking world 
there; nor does it in any way 
interfere with adherence to the 
Islamitic system; on the contrary 
rather acts as a confirmation. With 
comparative ease it accomplishes 
the feat aimed at, but hardly at- 
tained as yet, by the so-called 
Rational Religion or Broad Church 
school of England and Northern 
Europe—that namely of co-adapting 
the dogmatically narrow phrases of 
canonical origin, with the later 
breadth of scientific and philoso- 
phical discovery ; and of thus effect- 
ing not so much an alliance—a 
suspicious term—as an identifica- 
tion of the new, however rapid and 
imperious in its progress, with the 
old. In this respect the compara- 
tive simplicity, not to say barren- 
ness, of the holograph Koran, is 
undoubtedly much less embarrass- 
ing to the liberal-minded commen- 
tator than is the multitudinous 
array of fact and dogma contained, 
or implied, in our own more com- 
posite volume. The Mahometan 
speculator, while reducing his uni- 
verse with all its phenomena present 
or possible to an absolute One, 
affirmation or negation, only there- 
by develops to its ultimate conse- 
quences, unforeseen perhaps but 
not unauthorised, the great unity 
doctrine of the Koran and Islam; 
the pillar which not only sustains 
but which itself is almost the whole 
of the edifice. Hence follows a tole- 
rating spirit, which, while admitting 
all, renders further change next to 
impossible, becauses imply superflu- 
ous; and a largeness of belief that no 
subsequent discoveries can discon- 
cert, because all are pre-included. 
Sut let us hear on this subject 
the most popular of Mahometan 
didactic poets, Ebn-Farid, speaking 
as mouthpiece of the personified 
Unity, in verses of which the al- 
most startling clearness may on 
this occasion partly atone for the 
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defects inherent to translation. 
They occur towards the close of a 
long poem already alluded to, and 


By Me the Koran illuminates the prayerful recesses of the Mosque ; 
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known, by name at least, to every 
educated child of Islam, from Bos- 
nia to Bagdad. 


? 


And by Me the sanctuary of the Church is alike lighted up with the Gospel. 
In Me the volumes of the Old Testament wherein Moses addressed his people 
Evening by evening advantage those who listen to the chaunt of the elders. 
The savage who falls prostrate to the stone he worships in the plain, 

It were folly to deny that he occupies a place among my adorers. 

And they who danced round the Golden Calf may well be excused 

From the slur of polytheism, by the ultimate meaning of things. 

Thus it is: in no sect or nation has the view been misdirected ; 

And in no system has man’s thought gone astray from Me. 

Whoever has admired the sun in the splendours of its rising, 

Has but seen in the brilliancy of its light an unveiling of mine. 

The inextinguishable fire of old tales, the miracles of nature, 

Mine they are, and all their wonders are included within my Law. 

Existences ordained in the classification of nominal modalities, 

And Law working by the diversification of attributes in the Oneness of Substance. 
That Law balances all for ever between affirmation and negation, 

Between pleasure and pain, fullness and want, being and not-being. 

Thus men saw the reflection of my brightness, and imagined it substance : 
And their very error was occasioned by and went no further than my ray. 
And were it not for the veil of existence I would proclaim myself ; 

But the maintenance of phenomenal Law imposes silence. 

In One the All contemplates Me, and I that am contemplated am the All, 
And contemplating I behold it to be myself, and in my light is light and bliss. 
In Me the moon wanes not, and the sun never sets, 

And in Me centre all the starry mazes in unerring order. 

Mine is all Fact and all Energy of whatever lives and is ; 

I am the ordainer and the ordinance of effect in all space and time. 

And were it not for the screen of Existences the splendour of my Essence 
Had consumed and annihilated the appearances of its own manifestation. 
Welcome then to the everlasting Unity, the One, the Truth, 

Before which the greybeards of learning and experience are the merest infants. 


With the special conclusions 
which an over-logical mind might 
deduce from such vast premisses, we 
have no concern. But whatever 
opinion be formed regarding the 
value of the doctrine, it will hardly 
be disputed that its immediate and 
natural result must be a tone of 
mind alike tolerant towards others, 
and averse to change in itself. To 
it we owe the phenomenon, not 
uncommon, but at times misinter- 
preted, of liberal-thinking Mahome- 
tans, capable of feeling and of ex- 
pressing high appreciation and 
esteem for systems other than their 
own; the Christian for example. 
Whence occasionally follow hopes 
and conjectures as to the reversion- 
ary prospects of our Western ideas 
on the anticipated demise of Islam. 
But the matter is not so. The 
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standing-point which the ‘Broad 
Church’ Mahometan has reached 
is one best, perhaps, defined as a 
pantheistic monotheism, perfectly 
reconcilable with the exoteric locu- 
tions of the Koran, and nearer in 
fact to the famous Chapter of Unity, 
than to any other known formula. 
As reasonably might a Mr. Maurice, 
or a Mr. Robertson, be expected to 
coalesce with Islam, as these men 
with Christianity. 

But to pursue this topic further 
would lead us beyond the limits of 
our present scope ; suffice here to 
have sketched the general mental 
pose of our educated Levantine- 
Mahometan merchant. 

Town-life has, however, furnished 
examples also of a very different 
stamp; instances, it will be said, of 
religious intolerance and violent 
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fanaticism, culminating in scenes 
like those which have from time to 
time disgraced Aleppo, Nabloos, 
Damascus, and Cairo. But the 
causes of these outbreaks invaria- 
bly prove, on investigation, to have 
been of a national or political, no- 
wise of a religious character. The 
few educated and well-to-do indi- 
viduals who have taken an active 
part in these deplorable events, 
were animated by motives nearer 
akin to those which incited Eliza- 
beth to her much harped-on per- 
secution of Catholics, than to 
those which lighted up the fires of 
Smithfield under her devout and 
bloody predecessor. The plot once 
laid, the hopes of license and pil- 
lage would alone suffice to procure 
the complicity of the proletarian 
rabble never wanting in towns, 
Asiatic or European. But it would 


be unjust to lay either the ma- 
lice of the leaders or the ferocity 
of the rabble to the charge of a 
religion which has, in the person 
of its most authentic representa- 


tives, Imams, and Mollas, invaria- 
bly disowned such acts, and branded 
them as the most atrocious of 
crimes. No Islamitic Gregory XIII. 
has yet caused Te Deums to be 
sung and medals to be struck in 
joyful commemoration of massacred 
unbelievers ; no Meccan Holy Office 
has sentenced to death an entire 
population, even though of a creed 
differing from their own no less 
widely than that of the Protestant 
Netherlands from Spanish Catholi- 
city. 

That individual cases of ill man- 
ners and insult should here and 
there occur where the lower and 
uneducated town-classes are con- 
cerned, can hardly be a matter of 
surprise; the wonder would be at 
the contrary. Foreign usages and 
appearances occasionally provoke 
them, especially in out-of-the-way 
places; unseasonable displays of 
zeal, of national peculiarities, of 
‘pride in the port, defiance in the 
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eye,’ have sometimes led to very 
disagreeable results. Still more is 
this the case where the foreign 
usages ostentatiously paraded are 
in contravention to what the ‘na- 
tives’ consider as conventional 
decorum or morality. Thus, un- 
veiled female faces, and _ street 
drunkenness, things placed by Le- 
vant-Mahometan ideas on much the 
same level, except, indeed, that the 
former is in their eyes a sign of 
even deeper depravation than the 
latter, have from time to time acted 
unfavourably, and provoked imper- 
tinent or brutal demonstrations. 
But it would be hardly fair to hold 
the Mahometan religion as such 
responsible in this matter. 

From the lower order of towns- 
folk, some of whose defects we 
have just noted, but who, on 
the whole, are quieter and more 
amenable by much to law and dis- 
cipline than their more intelligent 
turbulent European counterparts, 
we return to the upper or mercan- 
tile category. 

Very rare is avarice or even 
stinginess among this class of men. 
One of them feeds twenty poor 
every Friday from his kitchen and 
under his own roof; another year 
after year equips two or three 
pilgrims and sends them at his own 
expense to Mecca; a third takes 
under his charge and maintenance 
some bereaved family; a fourth 
erects public fountains, endows 
schools, &c.; hardly one but does 
something in the charitable line, 
for ‘ expiation,’ in their ordinary 
phrase. ‘Fasting conducts a man 
up to the gate of Heaven; prayer 
opens it; ‘but almsgiving brings 
him within,’ said the Prophet; and 
in this, as in many other recom- 
mendations, he has had the good 
fortune, rare among moralists and 
lawgivers, to be not only honoured 
but obeyed, even after the lapse of 
centuries. 

Hospitality is a praise which the 
city folk share in common with the 
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generality of Kastern Mahometans. 
But with larger means than those 
which civil, military, or rural 
householders possess, merchant 
hospitality is larger also; that it 
should be more elegant is a natural 
sequence of town-life. It is re- 
markable that while the establish- 
ment of public hotels at Pera, 
Smyrna, Beyrout, Alexandria, and 
many other points, especially on the 
Levant sea-board, has considerably 
modified Christian usage in this 
respect—so that these lodging places 
are often crowded with Greeks and 
Armenians, who prefer them to the 
private quarters now more sparingly 
offered among their tribesmen—no 
perceptible change has yet taken 
place among Mahometan travellers, 
who still, if not boarded by some 
friend or cousin tenth remove, as is 
more often the case, select for 
night-quarters the old-fashionned 
khan; and in the day-time take 
their meals at the hap-hazard of 
friendly imvitations, but rarely 
within the khan itself; next to 
never at an hotel. 

Another quality widely diffused 
throughout the Mahometan world, 
and of which the merchant enjoys 
a full measure, is that of being 
satisfied with his position. The 
restless striving after admittance to 
a ‘higher sphere,’ whether of rank, 
fashion, or wealth, which chiefly 
influences the personages in Thack- 
eray’s tales, and perhaps in real 
English and European life, is here 
scarcely perceptible; the tradesman 
has no ambition to be classed among 
the ‘ Beg’ nobility ; and his wife is 
not likely to chatter much with her 
visitors and friends about noble ac- 
quaintances and decorated connec- 
tions. In a word, the man of busi- 
ness is content to be and to pass for 
aman of business, and nothing more; 
the merchant for a merchant; the 
private individual for private. This 
18 partly a result, one desirable in 
some respects, but not without its 
drawbacks also, of the ‘ Kena’at,’ 
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or ‘contentment’ doctrine, which 
forms so important an item in Is- 
lamitic teaching, from the Prophet's 
time downwards; it is also due in 
part to that absence of conventional 
gradations which characterises Le- 
vant-Mahometan life. No one in 
these lands thinks it anywise extra- 
ordinary that of three brothers one 
should be, e. g. a small shop-keeper, 
the second a General, and the third 
a Pasha; nor would the latter two 
deserve or obtain any special praise 
for condescension should they sit 
down to table together with the 
first, or walk with him down the 
most crowded and fashionable street 
of the Capital itself. That again this 
very recognition of individual worth 
and intrinsic fraternity, independent 
of social rank, and even of wealth, 
is in some measure due to Islam, 
we do not deny; but the pre-Ma- 
hometan annals of the East show 
that it has been at all times conge- 
nial to the national characters of 
Arabs and Kurdes, Turks, and 
Turkomans. And this in its turn 
tends to produce a certain ease and 
repose of manner, not precisely that 
which stamps the caste of Vere de 
Vere, but sufficient to remove the 
Levant-Mahometan, generally taken, 
to an infinite distance from the 
typical ‘ snob’ of our own satirists, 
and to make him, to a certain ex- 
tent at least, a gentleman both in 
thought and bearing. 

But it is time to consider our 
merchant in that which must con- 
stitute his chief praise or blame, 
his professional capacity. And here 
again we find him (equidistant) from 
the European on one side, and from 
the Levant-Christian of the same 
class on the other. 

Among the many items in which 
the Mahometan system requires, if 
not mending, at least large adapta- 
tion to an altered state of things, 
we must number the restrictions it 
imposes on trade. These belong to 
a whole category of precepts and 
prohibitions such as have fettered 
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most religions ; and the comparative 
freedom from which was no small 
merit of Christianity in its original 
institution. Simple, many would 
say defective, on its dogmatic side, 
the Mahometan code errs sadly by 
excess in its practical regulations, 
which extend to almost every detail 
of life, social and personal. For 
some the Koran is responsible, for 
some tradition. Many of these pro- 
hibitions were really useful at the 
time and for the local and national 
circumstances under which they 
were promulgated ; but the inflexi- 
bility of religious sanction has ren- 
dered them real evils to a later and 
altered age. Of this kind are, for 
example, the laws regulating mar- 
riage, inheritance, and slavery; 
decided improvements, no doubt, on 
what had existed in Arabia, and 
even in the greater part of the world, 
before Mahomet’s time ; but, for all 
that, positively injurious when main- 
tained in the midst of an advanced 
or advancing order of things. And 
to this list belong the limitations 
placed to commerce by the Arab 
legislator ; and more especially his 
two great prohibitions—that of in- 
terest, and that of conditional con- 
tract. By the first of these, Credit, 
and by the second, Speculation, are 
avsolutely removed from the sphere 
of trade; which is thus simplified 
down to a process sufficient perhaps 
for an inchoative society and re- 
stricted intercourse, but very inade- 
quate to the requirements, or rather 
to theessence of business, as it is now 
carried on. Under the Mahometan 
system not only is the smallest per- 
centage on money held illegal, but 
even the exchange of like for like 
within what, by Mr. Darwin’s leave, 
we must, for want of a better name, 
call species, as, e. g. the barter of 
corn against barley, of wool against 
goat-skins, of oxen against buffaloes, 
nay, some doctors aver, of metal 
against metal, is unlawful in itself; 
or at least is rendered null and void 
by the fact of any profit soever ac- 
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cruing from the exchange to either 
of the parties concerned. The same 
principle applies to all loan, use, or 
deposit. Again, by the second veto, 
that placed on conditional contract, 
all foresale, or bargain regarding a 
thing not yet in actual existence 
under the precise form bargained 
for, as, for example, corn, while yet 
in blade, metal, still in ore, and so 
forth, is excluded. And, by the 
same principle, all insurances, an- 
nuities, and speculations of every 
kind, are excluded also. 

Whether or not commerce and 
business in general might ulti- 
mately be gainers were these regu- 
lations observed everywhere and at 
all times, without the very possi- 
bility of infraction, might be matter 
of theoretical enquiry. Loss of 
activity might, it is possible, be 
made up by gain in solidity; and 
immunity from the chances of 
bankruptcy might console for the 
certain impossibility of accumulated 
fortunes. Thus much is sure; that 
the trading world would pass into 
a very ‘Cathay’ of stagnation ; and 
better, perhaps, fifty years of Europe, 
with all its national debts, insol- 
vencies, crises, and joint-stock 
smashes, than that. Anyhow, the 
thing is now simply out of the ques- 
tion; nineteen-twentieths of the 
world that is world, have adopted 
the credit system in its fullest 
extent; and the remaining twen- 
tieth must, it is clear, join in, under 
penalty of an ostracism equivalent 
to extinction. 

In matter of plain straight-for- 
ward interest on money-loans, a sort 
of compromise has been allowed 
rather than accepted ; and twelve 
per cent. has passed into permissive 
legality. Stambool set the example: 
and the provinces have followed; 
not readily indeed, but passively ; 
and under the silent protest of 
abstaining where possible, or at 
least ignoring. But in _ other 
respects the Prophet’s original 
theory has suffered no infringement. 
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Hence our Mahometan tradesman, 
imbued from his earliest youth with 
the persuasion that new interest is 
but old usury writ large ; that insur- 
ance is a presumptuous invasion on 
the rights of Providence, and that 
all games of chance, from the pack 
of cards on the green table to the 
larger stakes played in the courts 
of the Bourse and Stock Exchange, 
are alike unlawful things, finds 
himself not unfrequently in sore 
straits; and is put to the strangest 
shifts by the pressing necessity of 
reconciling theory with practice, 
the dictates of Meccan law with 
the axioms of modern, and, above 
all, of European commerce. 

True, where such questionable 
dealings regard a non-Mahometan 
contracting party, results may be 
accepted while the steps leading to 
them are prudishly suppressed ; 


and, so long as a formal avowal is 
avoided, the Muslim trader may 
flatter himself that he is no party to 
the unrighteous process, however 


largely he may share in its subse- 
quent advantages. Casuistry is a 
plant of all climates; and the 
Molinas and the Abbesses of An- 
donillets of Western celebrity have 
their counterparts, though pale ones, 
in the East. But where the con- 
tracting parties are both Maho- 
metans, the flattering unction of 
self deceit requires a thicker laying 
on ; and evasions which the moralist 
may laugh or cry over according to 
his mood, are frequently resorted to. 

For instance, Ahmed Ebn-Tahir 
wishes to sell to Mohammed el- 
Feyoomee the autumn produce of a 
vineyard which is not yet in so 
much as leaf; and reason good, the 
month is February. Thus, by all 
the traditions of El-Bokiree, all the 
decisions of Aboo-Hanifeh, and all 
the glosses of Aboo-Yoosef, a trans- 
action for the very tendrils would 
be illegal, let alone the grapes. On 
the other hand, the bargain is an 
advantageous one. How can it be 
brought about ? 
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Witnesses are summoned to the 
‘Divan’ of Ebn-Tahir; and all 
other suitable preparatives for an 
act of transfer are made in due 
form. The master of the house then 
gives the word, and a servant enters 
the assembly, conducting with him 
a cat, not harmless only but neces- 
sary on this occasion. Our readers 
must not push the association of 
ideas so far as to suppose that 
the feline animal is specially selected 
on account of certain hypocritical 
qualities with which it may be en- 
dowed; any other quadruped or 
biped would do as well, but cats are 
generally most convenient to hand 
indoors. Accordingly enter puss, 
with a couple of grape branches 
suspended across her back by a 
string. A pair of olives, of brick 
or stone chippings, of pieces of soap, 
or of any substance whatever may 
hold place, according to the subject 
matter of the proposed contract. 
‘Bear witness all you here pre- 
sent, that I have sold this load of 
grapes to Mohammed el-Feyomee 
for twenty thousand _piastres,’ 
says Ahmed. ‘Bear witness all 
present that I have bought them of 
Ahmed Ebn-Tahir at the same 
price,’ subjoins Mohammed. Papers 
are signed and registered accord- 
ingly; and a private understanding 
transfers the entire transaction to 
the vineyard produce at nine or ten 
months’ date. Meanwhile the con- 
sciences of the parties concerned 
are quieted by the real existence of 
something belonging to the kind 
recorded in the deed of sale at the 
actual time of the sale itself. 

A very childish proceeding, and 
belonging to a class of ‘ reservations’ 
appositely defined elsewhere as ‘a 
lie, plus a shuffle. For parallel 
illustrations vid. Liguori, Molina, 
Bonacina, Gury, &c. passim. 

Other evasions, more clearly, 
however, marked with the broad 
stamp of dishonesty, are in frequent 
use. Interest is concealed under a 
fictitious augmentation of capital ; 
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insurance is veiled by an imaginary 
transfer; usury, gambling, all can 
pass muster under analogous dis- 
guises. How methods like these 
bring with them a double evil, that 
of commercial insecurity, and that 
of moral deterioration, may easily 
be understood. Yet even at the 
cost of such sacrifices at the altar of 
trade, the Mahometan merchant 
can but ill compete with the more 
thorough-going and unhampered 
Christian votaries of the golden 
a »ddess. 

Very generally, however, and un- 
less some extraordinary gain or 
urgent need be in view, the Levant 
Mahometan trader eschews ‘ credit’ 
under all its forms, and prefers to 
traffic in actual values. Hence, 
while his operations are slow, they 
are commonly sure; and his name 
figures comparatively seldom on 
the great Insolvency List, wherein 
his Greek, and even his Armenian, 
brethren occupy so distinguished a 
position. Thus, for instance, in the 
great Levant crisis of 1858, when 
every Maronite and Melchite trades- 
man in Beyroot had to undergo 
whitewashing of some kind or other, 
and but few of the Syrian, Ortho- 
dox Greek, or Armenian dealers 
were able wholly to dispense with 
the same daubing process, the sub- 
stantial Mahometan merchants of 
the city passed through the ordeal 
unscathed; and if they profited 
little by the mishaps of their col- 
leagues, they at least lost nothing. 
Indeed it would hardly be an ex- 
aggeration to say that, in the Levant 
business-world an insolvent Maho- 
metan is as rare a phenomenon as a 
solvent Greek. Thus far the ad- 
vantage derived from adherence to 
Koran and ‘ Sunneh’ is real; though 
purchased at a price which may 
be considered as above its value. 

Setting aside the  casuistical 
shufflings sometimes induced, as 
above said, by religious constraint, a 
good feature of Mahometan men of 
business is, due allowance made for 
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individual exceptions, their honesty. 
This quality, from whatever cause, 
runs through all Levant-Mahometan 
society, and contrasts it favourably 
with the Levant-Christian; but from 
the nature of things it attracts 
most notice in the mercantile class, 
A word among these men is, in 
general, as good as a bond; and 
both are respected. Indeed we have 
known large transactions, involving 
the value of thousands, opened, con- 
tinued, and satisfactorily concluded 
without a single written cypher. 
Few Europeans of long residence in 
the East but would rather have to 
do with a Mahometan than with 
any other ‘native’ soever, where 
money or honour are concerned. 
Black sheep are not wanting among 
them indeed, no more than in any 
other flock; but they are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Our own Levant 
experience has more than once 
shown us mistakes in an account to 
the advantage of the receiver cor- 
rected by the receiver himself; an 
article omitted by accident spon- 
taneously made good; an extra 
profit on a bargain acknowledged 
before enquired into, and paid be- 
fore claimed. But these cases, one 
and all, were among Mahometans. 
Among the citizen classes women 
have less direct influence than 
among the agricultural; nor can it 
be otherwise. Towns are the strong- 
holds of etiquette, and Eastern eti- 
quette has in all times honoured 
women as some printers do the 
name of the Deity, by a blank. 
Mahometanism, in an evil hour for 
itself, took up and exaggerated this 
tendency. Still it would be strange 
if among races gifted with such in- 
tensity of family feeling as Easterns 
commonly are, and under a system 
which asserts to the married woman 
rights in property and law equal in 
almost every respect to those of her 
husband, female authority or per- 
suasion should go for nothing. <Ac- 
complished women, learned women, 
too, are not wanting; and in general 
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it may be said that the town ladies of 
the Mahometan Levant, if not quite 
up to the standard of Miss Becker 
or of Dr. Elizabeth Walker, have a 
fair share of the superior culture 
that surrounds them. And if less 
accessible to saints and dervishes 
than their rural sisters, they are 
equally with them zealous suppor- 
ters of Islam, only their zeal is more 
according to knowledge. 

Lastly, it may be asked, What 
is the attitude of the mercantile 
class towards the existing Govern- 
ment, and order of things ? Briefly, 
it is one less positively hostile than 
that of the agriculturists, yet far 
from friendly. Some, not a few, 
indeed, of the merchants are con- 
nected with the old Begs by birth 
or marriage, and sympathise with 
their disestablished relatives. Some, 
the better instructed from their 
studies, and the comparatively un- 
educated from their ignorance, are 
too zealous Mahometans to approve 


of measures emanating from Paris, 
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or at least imitative of that capital 
and its Government. Some, again, 
murmur, with how much cause we 
will not here enquire, against an 
administration which, say they, 
takes much and gives nothing; 
taxes heavily the produce to which 
it has in no way contributed, and 
the commerce that it has rather 
cramped and fettered than facili- 
tated ; in a word, that reaps where 
it has not sown, and gathers where 
it has not scattered. Others are 
disaffected for all these reasons con- 
jointly. In fine, universal suffrage, 
were it a possibility in these lands, 
would return opposition candidates 
for the towns scarce less surely 
than for the country. A formidable 
combination. But as neither suf- 
frage nor representation exist, the 
opposition is still i posse only, and, 
for the present, seems likely to re- 
main so. 

From the tradespeople and town- 
folk we come by an easy transition 
to the learned Profession. 


G. 


(To be continued.) 
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FASHIONS IN HAIR AND HEAD-DRESSES.! 


HERE are three facts which the 
advocates of the Rights of 
Women, so far as these are based 
upon an alleged equality of the 
sexes, will find it extremely dif- 
ficult to get over: 1. The peculiar 
functions of the fair sex touching 
the continuation of the species: 2. 
That no woman has ever manifested 
the highest order of genius in any 
walk of literature or art: 3. That 
women have never been able to 
emancipate themselves from the 
tyranny of fashion, however absurd, 
ridiculous, destructive to beauty, 
or ruinous to health. Without en- 
tering on the main question, or 
seeking to break a lance with Mr. 
Mill, we wish to call attention to 
the third of these social phenomena 
and point the concomitant or re- 
sulting moral. 
The history of masculine cos- 


tume is undoubtedly a stinging 


satire on the male sex. It com- 
prises every variety of vestment or 
device by which the human form 
could be disguised, disfigured, or 
distorted. But if not more be- 
coming, it has gradually become 
more rational; ease and comfort 
are pursued with even an undue 
disregard of appearances; and 
the movements of the most con- 
summate exquisite are free and 
unfettered, except when he occa- 
sionally indulges in tight boots. 
The greatest improvement is in 
the head; ie. the outside; es- 
pecially in the general abandon- 
ment of the peruke. Wigs, meant 
to pass for the natural hair of the 
wearer, are still to be detected bya 
critical observer, though daily get- 
ting rarer; but the formal and 


1 Les Femmes Uondes selon les peintres de Técole de Venise. 


[M. Feuillet de Conches]. Paris, 1865. 
2 Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1866, 


avowed peruke, a costly and incon- 
venient article, has been perma- 
nently laid aside except by the 
judicial body and the bar. Even 
the bishops have succeeded in 
discarding it after a prolonged 
struggle; in the course of which 
one of them (Pelham, Bishop of 
Chichester) is reported to have 
knelt in vain to George III. for 
permission to begin the innova- 
tion. 

Immediately prior to the French 
Revolution, which introduced crops 
a& la Brutus, the wigs commonly 
worn by gentlemen in the streets 
of London cost from thirty to forty 
guineas ; ‘and (addsa distinguished 
contemporary) Rogers, appealing 
to Luttrell in our hearing, thus de- 
scribed a mode of theft as practised 
in London within their common 
memory. The operator was a 
small dog in a butcher’s tray on 
the shoulders of a tall man; and 
when the wig was adroitly twitched 
off, the bewildered owner looked 
round for it in vain ; an accomplice 
confused and impeded under the 
pretence of assisting him, and the 
tray-bearer made off.’ 

Whilst this custom lasted, the 
being wigged was as marked a step 
in the adolescent’s approach to 
manhood as being breeched, and 
was postponed as long as possible 
by prudent parents with a view to 
economy. The second wife of 
Racine wrote thus to Jean-Baptiste, 
his son by his first; who, on be- 
coming secretary of embassy in 
Holland, was obliged to conform to 
the fashion: ‘Your father deeply 
regrets the necessity which you say 
you are under of wearing a wig. 


deux Vénitiens 


Par 
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He leaves the decision to the am- 
bassador. When your father is in 
better health he will order M. 
Marguery to make you such a one 
as you require. Madame la Com- 
tesse de Gramont is very sorry for 
you that you should lose the attrac- 
tion which your hair gave you.’ 

Two curious facts are recorded 
by M. Feuillet de Conches, showing 
the value and importance of the 
wig. The one, that Kant’s wig, 
immediately on his death, was sold 
for thirty thousand florins, equi- 
valent to nearly three thousand 
pounds sterling, and on being put 
up to auction some years afterwards 
fetched twelve thousand thalers, or 
rather more than half. The other, 
for which no authority is given, 
that when, after the battle of Ra- 
millies, Marshal Villeroy’s perruque 
a neud espagnol, found amongst 
his baggage, was brought to Mar!- 
borough, the Duke put it’ on exult- 
ingly as the crowning triumph of 
the day. Lord Macaulay, who in- 
sists that avarice was the master 
passion of Marlborough’s life, would 
probably have contended that he 
thus appropriated Villeroy’s wig 
from motives of economy. 

A curious instance of the utility 
of a wig is related in a modern 
book of travels. An emigrant on 
his way to the back settlements of 
North America was pursued by a 
savage bent on scalping him. He 
was overtaken, and the pursuer’s 
grasp was on his head, preparatory 
to the operation. But he wore 
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a wig, which came off; and the 
savage was so startled by the in- 
cident that he abandoned the me- 
ditated victim and ran away. 

The best part of a century has 
elapsed since we, of the masculine 
gender, have emancipated ourselves 
from this tyrant custom, whilst 
women were never more completely 
subjected to it than now. They 
are not content with one phase of 
the folly: they insist not merely 
on making themselves top-heavy by 
chignons or masses of false tresses, 
but on changing the natural colour 
of their hair, however suited to their 
complexion, for any artificial tint 
which may happen to have been 
brought into temporary vogue by 
an Anonyma or notorious member 
of the demi-monde. It is an un- 
doubted fact that the fashion for 
golden, yellow, and light-auburn 
hair was imported into this country 
from Paris, where it was set by 
ladies of a class whose very exist- 
ence would have been ignored not 
only by our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers, but by the bevy of 
beauties who attended the first 
drawing-room of Queen Victoria.! 
And yet it might be traced far back 
to a classic, romantic, pictorial, or 
poetic source: it was equally irre- 
sistible in Rome when Rome was 
the mistress of the world, and in 
Venice when Venice was the recog- 
nised Queen of the Adriatic: we 
find it illustrated or recorded by the 
pens of Ovid and Catullus and the 
pencils of Titian andGiorgione. The 


'*Une Anglaise longtemps nommée Miss Anonyma, qui dompte les plus fougueux 
cheyaux comme une écuyére de cirque, qui se méle sans scrupules aux groupes des 
amazones du grand monde, aux matrones, aux misses de la Nobility et de la Gentry 
a Hyde Park, qui fait piaffer ses fins coursiers 4 de grandes chasses aristocratiques— 


With such array Harpalyce bestrode 
Her Thracian courser— 


c'est elle qui la premiére s'est doré les cheveux au moyen de drogues, et qui 


rayonne sous la criniére léonine comme le t-lond Phébus. 


Une autre, une Anglaise 


encore, qui s’est décorée du nom le plus digne des perles d’Orient, jadis si fort 
prisées 4 Venise ; qui le dispute de teinture et de blond tactice avec sa compatriote de 
Hyde Park, éclabousse Paris de son luxe.’— Les Femmes blondes, p. 139. 
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Chloes, Pyrrhas, and Cynthias, as 
well as the Lauras, Lucretias, and 
Leonoras, were blondes; and the 
manner in which they acquired or 
increased their indispensable at- 
tractiveness in this respect has 
supplied materials for many a 
curious chapter in the history of 
morals and manners. 

When the Abbé de Bernis arrived 
at Venice to fulfil his functions as 
ambassador, he immediately set 
about looking and enquiring for the 
famous blondes, so warmly and 
variously tinted, of the Venetian 
school of painters from Carpaccio 
downwards, a type differing widely 
from what passes under the desig- 
nation of ‘fair’ in this country. 
Judging from the portraits and 
historical masterpieces of thisschool, 
he expected to find Venice a vast 
paradise of Llondes from the lightest 
shades of gold or flaxen to those 
little removed from auburn, chest- 
nut, or red. To his ineffable dis- 
appointment and surprise, he found 
living blondes as rare as gardens 
and flowers at Venice; and instead 
of them he was everywhere encoun- 
tered by brunettes with glossy ebon 
tresses and complexions embrowned 
and enriched by their sun. 

‘These’ (continues M. Feuillet de 
Conches) ‘ no doubt had their price : 
no one knew this better than the 
Abbé. But after all he was in 
search of those splendid and volup- 
tuous creatures crowned with gold 
by the illustrious painters ; and per- 
haps in such a disposition the 
beautiful Corbean Noir! of the 
Regent would only have excited his 
disdain. He knew by heart his 
Voiture and his Sarrasin; but he 
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longed for something better than 
Paulet la Lionne;* and all his poetry 
was out of joint. He required at 
least the Lavinia of the Louvre 
Titian, or the original of the female 
figure in Giorgione’s Astrologer of 
the Manfrini Gallery, or that fine 
personification of Venice, with eyes 

of limpid blue, on the ceiling of the 
Doge’s Palace by Paul Veronese— 
Venice crowned and triumphant, 

displaying a superb form where 
nothing is out of harmony : 


Et qui laisse 4 demi, sur son front orgueil- 
leux, 

En longues tresses d’or, tomber ses blonds 
cheveux. 


But all bloomed around him in the 
usual order of nature, scattering as 
at all times the divers shades of 
beauty, regardless of the caprices 
of art and the exclusive vanities of 
the world. In a word, the brunette 
predominated—the decided, pro- 
nounced brunette, with her prompt, 
rapid glance of sovereignty or sensi- 
bility, imperious or subdued. In 
vain did he frequent the popular 
fairs of the parishes; in vain did 
he attend with the discriminating 
glance of a connoisseur those ex- 
citing religious solemnities, those 
fétes, which roused the whole popu- 
lation, and brought forth from the 
old quarters of Castello and Cana- 
reggio these types, preserved as it 
were under glass, of antique Venice 
—no Lavinia, neither in the 
churches, nor in the circles, nor 
under the mysteries of the gondola, 
nor in the Place St.-Marc, where 
beauty manifested itself in the good 
old time as a traditional product 
of the sun. Hardly anywhere a 


1 This name (Black Crow) was given by the Regent to one of his favourites, the 


Marquise de Parabére. 
i 


2An habituée of the Hotel de 


tambouillet, celebrated by Voiture and Sarrasin, 
so called from the tawny colour of her hair. 


Reine des animaux, adorable Lionne, 
Dont la douce fureur ne fait mourir personne, 
Si ce n’est que l’amour se serve de vos yeux. 
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living sample of those ancient masses 
of yellow hair (jlavescentes) with 
which every one of the women of 
the Supper of Paul Veronese (now 
in the Louvre) was adorned, as well 
as the other feminine creations of 
the master.’ 

The same lively writer, whom we 
have rather paraphrased than trans- 
lated, goes on to ask whether this 
seeming change or transformation 
was owing to an exceptional caprice 
of nature? ‘No, assuredly: the 
cause must be sought in the 
variations of fashion in which 
women delight, in their levity and 
mutability —“‘ Varium et mutabile 
semper.’ In the sixteenth century, 
those who were not naturally blondes 
became so artificially. The Vene- 
tian painters of the period did no 
more than reproduce what they had 
constantly before their eyes.’ The 


general agreement amongst them 
to paint only blondes is a sufficient 
proof that in this country of bru- 


nettes there were no longer brunettes. 
To be blonde had become an art; 
and what at first, under Carpaccio, 
at the end of the fifteenth century, 
was still but a caprice of coquetry, 
had become later, under Titian and 
Paul Veronese, the dream and the 
necessity of the generality of Ve- 
netian women. ‘Every traveller 
learned in art, arriving for the first 
time at Venice, must have felt the 
same surprise as the Abbé de 
Bernis. We ourselves, Venetians, 
in order to explain for you the past 
in comparison with the present, 
were naturally led to the study of 
the origin, the means, and the re- 
sults of this episode in our manners ; 
and the documents, the evidences 
of all sorts that we then collected 
on this subject, are calculated, we 
think, especially at this time, to 
interest public curiosity in France’ 
—and he might well add in Eng- 
land, where the fashion has been 
revived in its most extravagant 
and mischievous form, to the terror 
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of husbands and fathers, whose 
purses are laid under heavy con- 
tribution to pay for what offends 
their notions of propriety and their 
taste. 

A single extract from the many 
curious books cited to throw light 
on this topic will suffice to show 
how the dames of Venice set to 
work to acquire the coveted at- 
traction, and what dangers they 
incurred, what privations they en- 
dured, in the attainment of it. The 
Strasburg goose, fastened to the 
floor before a fire to enlarge its 
liver, affords the closest parallel to 
the fair, or would be fair, Venetian, 
with her dripping head exposed to 
the sun, as Cesare Vecellio, writing 
in 1589, pictures her : 

‘The houses of Venice are com- 
monly crowned with little construc- 
tions in wood, resembling a turret 
without a roof. On the ground 
these lodges or boxes are formed of 
masonry, floored like what are 
called terrazzi at Florence and 
Naples, and covered with a cement 
of sand and lime to protect them 
from the rain. It is in these that 
the Venetian women may be seen 
as often and indeed oftener than 
in their chambers; it is there that, 
with their heads exposed to the full 
ardour of the sun during whole 
days, they strain every nerve to 
augment their charms, as if they 
needed it, as if the constant use of 
so many methods known to all did 
not expose their natural beauty to 
pass for no better than artificial. 
During the hours when the sun 
darts its most vertical and scorch- 
ing rays they repair to these boxes 
and condemn themselves to broil in 
them unattended. Seated there, 
they keep on wetting their hair 
with a sponge dipped in some elixir 
of youth prepared with their own 
hands or purchased. They moisten 
their hair afresh as fast as it is dried 
by the sun, and it is by the unceasing 
renewal of this operation that they 
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become what you see them, blondes. 
When engaged in it they throw 
over their ordinary dress a peignoir 
or dressing-gown, of the finest 
white silk, which they call schia- 
vonetto, They wear on their heads 
a straw hat without a crown, so 
that the hair drawn through the 
opening may be spread upon the 
borders. This hat, doing double 
duty as a drying-line for the hair 
and a parasol to protect the neck 
and face, was called solana.’ In 
winter, or when the sun failed, 
they wetted and dried their hair 
before a fire. 

The precise duration of this 
practice is left in doubt. The 
fashion that led to it certainly 
lasted long enough to exercise a 
marked influence on art, and we 
learn from the same authority that 
it spread rapidly, ‘invading all 
Italy, if not all Europe.’ He traces 
it at Rome, Naples, and Paris, and 
shows how the provinces were ino- 
culated with it by the provincial 
great ladies, the wives of the 
governors and presidents, who uni- 
formly appeared with coiffures 
blondes, natural or artificial, inter- 
woven with pearls and jewels. 
Pearls were especially in request, 
although we nowhere read of the 
ropes of pearls on which Mr. 
Disraeli expatiates in Lothair. 
* Look here,’ exclaimed the Borgia 
Pope, Alexander VI., opening a 
casket full of pearls, and displaying 
them to the envoy of Hercules of 
Ferrara, whose son was a suitor 
for the hand of Lucretia—‘ Look 
here. All this is for my Lucretia! 
I wish her to be the princess of all 
Italy who has the finest and the 
greatest number of pearls.’ 

There still flourishes at Paris, 
unaffected by politics or war, a 
man milliner, who exercises an 
almost unlimited authority over the 
female world of fashion. If we are 
not misinformed, he is by birth an 
Irishman and began life as an artist. 


[September 


He takes measure ata glance of the 
figure, form, age, height, com- 
plexion and expression of a cus- 
tomer, and dictates the resulting 
decision without appeal. Such or 
such a costume is best suited to her 
as regards cut, colour, and materials, 
and such only will he condescend 
to make. It is not her fancy or 
vanity, but a thing of infinitely 
more importance to himself and 
society, his own reputation, that is 
at stake. It is this confidence or 
insolence that has made his fortune. 
He is as difficult of approach as a 
lord chamberlain or a prime mini- 
ster. On the eveof a grand recep- 
tion at the Tuileries or a fancy ball, 
a long line of coroneted carriages 
fills his street, and his ante-chamber 
is crowded with clients in full attire, 
each of whom undergoes the most 
careful inspection in her turn, lest 
the effect anticipated by the master 
should be marred by the maladroit- 
ness of the maid. 

We learn from Vecellio that 
the Venice of his day could boast 
of more than one artist in cos- 
tume who was held in equal 
honour and authority. Speak- 
ing of the rich stuffs and brocades 
for which Venice was famous, he 
says that the inventor was a certain 
Bartolomeo da Calice, a Venetian 
of wonderful ingenuity, a perfect 
gentleman in manner and behaviour, 
greatly cherished by the nobility. 
‘Princes sought to be personally 
acquainted with him, and to be 
supplied with his commodities. He 
was held in singular honour by the 
most serene and magnificent Duke 
of Mantua, and he supplied even the 
establishment of the Grand Turk. 
Along with this excellent man 
there were other tyrants of fashion, 
illustrious composers, patricians of 
the needle and scissors. There was, 
for example, one Messer Giovanni, 
who kept an establishment near the 
church of San Lio, and scattered 
precious stones and pearls in robes 
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and tunics. Language had not ex- 
pressions sublime enough to exalt 
to the clouds this miracle of crea- 
tion, this artist of such richness of 
ideas, of such profundity in the art 
of embellishing, of so much science, 
as the phrase went. He was the 
rarissimo, the incomparable, to en- 
rich fashion with his inventions. 
The finest gondolas swarmed about 
his temple, to such an extent that 
the Council of Ten took alarm, for- 
bade the usage of pearls, and scat- 
tered consternation through the 
camp of female worshippers.’ 

It stands to reason that the 
charlatans and the quacks of the 
period vied with one another in 
specifics and recipes for bestowing 
beauty or restoring youth. So long 
as medical knowledge was almost 
exclusively empirical and rarely 
attained to the dignity of science, 
the most celebrated physicians did 
not disdain to minister to female 
vanity, and grow rich on female 
credulity. Dr. Marinello, of Mo- 


dena, after establishing his reputa- 
tion by his Lwminare Majus or 
‘Light of Apothecaries and Treasure 
of Herborists,’ published in 1562 
a treatise on the adornment of 
women, Gli Ornamenti delle Donne, 


He 
chapter of 


which became their gospel. 
thus concludes his 


Recipes :— 


Permit me to remind you, honoured and 
honourable ladies, that the application of 
so many colours to your hair may strike a 
chill into the head like the shock of a 
shower bath; that it affects and penetrates, 
and, what is worse, may entail divers grave 
maladies and infirmities. Therefore I 
should advise you to take all possible pre- 
cautions. For example, mix cloves, musk, 
amber, and other heating or stimulating 
ingredients with your unguents and elixirs. 
What may not otherwise happen even as 
regards the colour? Your hair may turn out 
rough, coarse, and altogether changed for 
the worse, a disaster which you will avoid 
if you take care to add to your compositions 
things fit to soften them—things which 
I have enumerated in another place. We 
frequently see the hair, affected in its 
essentials or at its roots, grow weak and 
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fall off, and the complexion destroyed, 
through the use of so many injurious 
liquids and decoctions. Recur, for the first 
case, to oil of violet, and for the second to 
olive oil warm ; your complexion will im- 
mediately recover its most becoming tints. 
In all and each of these little things 
and ways, sweet and honourable ladies, 
have infinite prudence, so as to avoid the 
self-reproach of the terrible evils that may 
ensue, 


There is one penalty which no 
amount of prudence can avert or 
mitigate : — 

The first step in error none e’er could re- 
call, 


And the woman once fallen for. ever must 
fall. 


The woman who has once taken 
to painting and colouring must go 
on painting and colouring ; rarely, 
if ever, does the complexion regain 
its bloom, the skin its smoothness, 
or the hair its gloss. In most cases 
the operator must go on deepening 
the hue, and in no case can he or 
she be sure of the shade or tint 
which successive applications will 
produce. A lady who wishes to 
continue golden or flaxen may come 
out red or brown in her own 
despite. One popular novelist 
(Mr. Warren, in Ten Thousand 
a Year) has recorded what befel an 
ambitious youth who, having made 
an abundant and confiding use of a 
celebrated tincture, awoke one fine 
morning in a condition that elicited 
from his housekeeper the by no 
means flattering comparison to a 
monkey, his hair having turned 
purple, his whiskers green, and his 
eyebrows white. Another (Theo- 
dore Hook) tells the true story of 
a major who, finding his hair get- 
ting thin and grey, was advised to 
rub his head with an infallible 
specific, and not take off his 
nightcap for twenty-four hours. 
On taking his nightcap off at the 
end of the time specified, he was 
struck by its close resemblance to a 
crow’s nest, the whole of his hair 
having come off with it. 
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The Compendio di Secreti Ra- 
zionali, by the Cavaliere Fioravanti, 
is described as less rich in recipes 
than its predecessor, inasmuch as it 
contains only twenty-seven; yet 
they are marked by refinements 
and delicate distinctions of their 
own, as indicated by the headings: 
‘How to turn the hair blonde a la 
napolitaine ;’ ‘How a la vénitic nne.’ 
The manner in which the recipe 
& la napolitaine became known to 
the author is related in his book: 

Signora Giovanella, wife of Don Philip 
della Rocea, Treasurer of the Kingdom of 
Sicily, used this recipe, and her example 
was followed by all the ladies who were 
smitten by the love of display. When I 
went to the kingdom (1548-1549) and 
attended this lady in the cruel malady 
with which she was afflicted, her first words 
after her recovery were, ‘What sort of eax 
blonde, what mixtures, do the Venetian 
ladies use?’ I told her I did not know; 
for young as I was at that time I had 
hardly turned my mind to such sorts of 
things. It was then that she gave me her 
own recipe in writing, as well as those of 
several other divine beauties—precious 
secrets which I shall transcribe in their 
fitting places, and certainly I will not fail 
to give them as her personal secrets, con- 
sidering that in my letters I stand formally 
pledged to give her the credit of them, 
thus keeping faith towards so generous, so 
amiable, so distinguished a lady. 

Some thirty years since a cele- 
brated English beauty excited the 
envy and admiration of many a fair 
rival, by the art with which her 
ringlets were made to undulate 
in a compressed shape down the 
cheek and expand into rich cluster- 
ing curls upon the neck and 
shoulders. Vowing that no human 
consideration should induce her 
to reveal the secret in her lifetime, 
she held out a faltering expecta- 
tion of bequeathing it to a friend; 
but she could not endure the 
thought of even a posthumous 
eclipse or equality: self-love pre- 
vailed overfriendship: she died and 
made no sign; and the secret is 
lost for ever to the world. 

The grains of irony and mockery 
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scattered amongst Fioravanti’s re. 
cipes may justify an occasional 
doubt whether he seriously believed 
in their efficacy. Thus Del modo 
di far parere wna donna bellissima, 
per bruta che ella sia (How to make 
a woman beautiful, however ugly) : 
the prescription is simple and in- 
telligible enough ; only, unluckily, 
the drugs are not to be found in 
the Materia Medica, and the patient 
would search in vain for an apothe- 
cary to make it up. It is ‘to be 
rich, to be gay, to be happy, to have 
neither anxious thoughts nor causes 
for giving way to them.’ 
Considering the multiform risks 
and inconveniences involved in the 
use of colouring preparations or ex- 
pedients, perhaps the wisest course 
was to shave the head and wear a 
wig, like our own Queen Elizabeth, 
of whom a German traveller, Paul 
Hentzner, states, ‘She wore false 
hair, and that red ;’ or like la Reine 
Margot, the first wife of Henry IV., 
who had her fairhaired pages shaved 
to supply materials for her wigs. 
That Mary Queen of Scots had a 
complete collection of wigs and wore 
one at her execution, is recorded on 
the most unimpeachable evidence. 
The wonder is where all the false 
hair comes from at times like the 
present, when the demand is seem- 
ingly out of all proportion to the 
supply. Speaking of the seven- 
teenth century, M. Feuillet de 
Conches says: ‘The young wo- 
men of the lower class then bar- 
tered their hair as they do still 
in some provinces of France. At 
Néris, for example, there is an 
annual fair where the country girls 
come to barter their hair for trifling 
articles of dress, and thereby enrich 
the traders who encourage them to 
this base trade.’ But the compara- 
tively small number of cropped 
heads which are to be found in any 
class or country do not bear out 
the theory that this system of bar- 
ter is widely extended, and we 
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suspect that the market is mainly 
supplied by contributions surrep- 
titiously levied on the dead. If any- 
thing could check the fashion, it 
would be the impossibility of dis- 
sociating it from thoughts of disease, 
putrefaction, and decay. 

The late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, in reference to the geese 
which saved the Capitol, made a 
collection of all the passages in 
Latin and Greek authors, in prose 
and verse, alluding to the watchful- 
ness of geese; and the result may 
be read in two learned communica- 
tions addressed by him to Notes and 
Queries whilst he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. How exultingly, 
had the thought occurred to him, 
would he have anticipated or co- 
operated with M. Feuillet de 
Conches in bringing together the 
passages in the same authors which 
prove, or are supposed to prove, the 
preference awarded by classical 
antiquity to the blondes! As it is, 
the number cited by the accom- 
plished Frenchman do high credit 
to his learning and research. The 
most striking are the most familiar, 
as in the famous Ode to Pyrrha: 


Cui flavam religas comam, 
Simplex munditiis ? 


Or in the metrical quarrel and 
reconciliation with Lydia : 


_ Si flava excutitur Chloe, 
Rejecteeque patet janua Lydie. 


Or in this reference to Phyllis : 


Nescias, an te generum beati 
Phyllidis fave decorent parentes. 


So the Cynthia of Propertius, to 
whom Fulva coma est: and the 
Delia of Tibullus, flavis nostra puella 
comis; and the favourites of Ovid of 
whom 


* Tennyson's Dream of Fair Women. 
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Forma placet, niveusque 
eapilli. 


Then there are the Dido and 
Lavinia of Virgil tearing their 
yellow hair; and the Cassandra of 
Euripides; and Phryne who cor- 
rupted her judges by standing be- 
fore them with no covering but 
her golden or yellow hair ; and 
Minerva, and Venus, and Aurora, 
and Flora, and Pomona. The list 
might be indefinitely extended ; but 
so, on the other hand, might the list 
ot brown or dark-haired and dark- 
eyed beauties and objects of worship, 
historical, fanciful, or mythological. 
If the Graces were fair, the Muses 
were dark; so were Juno, Andro- 
meda, Sappho, and Cleopatra 


color flavique 


A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold 
black eyes 
Brow-bound with burning gold.! 


Descending to modern times we 
find the dark-haired competing very 
nearly if not quite on equal terms 
with the light or fair; and that, 
excluding a brief exceptional period, 
the rival tints or complexions were 
equally popular is proved by the 
fashion of wearing differently- 
coloured hair by turns: 


Est-elle brune? est-elle blonde? 

Rien ne l’égale dans ce monde, 

Rien n’égale aussi mon amour, 

Et sans étre inconstant, j'ai la bonne for- 
tune 

D’étre amant en un méme jour 

Et d'une belle Blonde et d’une belle Brune. 


Agnes Sorel, Diane de Poitiers, 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, almost all the 
female celebrities of the Fronde 
(including the Duchess of Longue- 
ville), Ninon de I’Enclos, and La 
Valliére, were blondes. So was 
Paule de Toulouse, who was fol- 
lowed by so tumultuous a crowd of 


He uses fair in the sense of beautiful or hand- 


some, and we have unluckily no English words corresponding with blond, brun, and 
brunette. The term black, as formerly used to describe a dark-complexioned man, has 


become obsolete. 
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admirers whenever she went abroad 
as to compel the interference of the 
magistrates to keep them off. ‘ But 
these sagacious magistrates knew 
the human heart too well not to 
solicit and obtain by way of com- 
pensation from the complacency of 
the idol that she should submit to 
the soft compulsion of appearing in 
public twice a week.’ Marie Man- 
cini, the first serious love of 
Louis XTV., and Madame de Main- 
tenon, the last, were dark. Modern 
poets and romance writers have 
made their heroines light and dark, 
according to the exigencies of 
fiction as requiring either gay or 
grave characters, or have aimed at 
effect by contrasts, like Minna and 
Brenda in The Pirate, Flora M‘Ivor 
and Rose Bradwardine in Waverley, 
or Corinne and Lucile in Madame 
de Staél’s masterpiece. 

‘Some one, I forget who,’ re- 
marks M. Feuillet de Conches, ‘ was 
foolish enough to say that a brown 
woman is but a softened or effemi- 
nate boy. He must have been in 
a bad humour when he gave 
utterance to so gratuitous an 
affront.’ The practice of tinting 
statues, as revived by Mr. Gibson, 
if it really prevailed among the 
ancients, may be cited as a strong 
proof of their preference for fair 
yellow, or blonde. 

Fashion has run riot in form 
still more mischievously than in 
colour. One of Addison’s best 
papers in the Spectator (No. 98) is 
directed against the head-dress of 
his day: 


There is not so variable a thing in nature 
as a lady’s head-dress. Within my own 
memory I have known it rise and fall above 
thirty degrees. About ten years ago it 
shot up to a very great height, insomuch 
that the female part of our species were 
much taller than the men. The women 
were of such an enormous stature that men 
appeared as grasshoppers before them. At 
present the whole sex is in a manner 
dwarfed and shrunk into beauties that 
seem almost another species. I remember 
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several ladies who were once very near 
seven feet high that at present want some 
inches of five. How they came to be thus 
curtailed I cannot learn. Whether the 
whole sex be at present under any penance 
which we know nothing of, or whether they 
have cast their head-dresses in order to 
surprise us with something in that kind 
that shall be entirely new, or whether some 
of the tallest of the sex, being too cunning 
for the rest, have contrived this method to 
make themselves appear sizable, is still a 
secret, though I find most are of opinion 
they are at present like trees new lopped 
and pruned, that will certainly sprout up 
and flourish with greater heads than before. 
For my own part I do not love to be in- 
sulted by women who are taller than 
myself. I admire the sex more in their 
present humiliation which has reduced 
them to their natural dimensions than 
when they had extended their persons and 
lengthened themselves out into formidable 
and gigantic figures. . . . 

One may observe that women in all 
ages have taken more pains than men 
to adorn the outside of their heads, 
and indeed I very much admire that 
these female architects who raise such 
wonderful structures out of ribands, lace, 
and wire, have not been recorded for their 
respective inventions. It is certain there 
have been as many orders in these kinds of 
building as in those which have been made 
of marble. Sometimes they rise in the 
shape of a pyramid, sometimes like a tower, 
and sometimes like a steeple. In Juvenal’s 
time the building grew up by several orders 
and stories, as he has humorously de- 
scribed it: 


Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhue compagibus 
altum 

JEdificat caput: Andromachen a fronte 
videbis ; 

Post minor est: aliam credas. 


He then goes on to commemorate 
the strenuous efforts made by a 
monk in the fourteenth century to 
abate a similar nuisance. ‘ This holy 
man travelled from place to place to 
preach down this monstrous com- 
mode, and succeeded so well in 
it, that, as the magicians sacrificed 
their books to the flames upon the 
preaching of an apostle, many of 
the women threw down their head- 
dresses in the middle of his sermon 
and made a bonfire of them within 
sight of the pulpit.’ But the ladies 
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put more faith in their head-dresses 
as sources of power and influence 
than the magicians in their books. 
‘Notwithstanding this prodigy 
vanished whilst the preacher was 
among them, it began to appear 
again some months after his depar- 
ture;’ or, to tell it in Monsieur 
Paradin’s own words, ‘The women, 
that, like snails in a fright, had 
drawn in their horns, shot them 
out again so soon as the danger 
was over.’ 

In the course of the eighteenth 
century it successively became the 
fashion in France for women of rank 
to wear mimic frigates (a la Belle 
Poule) and bunches of artificial fruit 
or vegetables, by way of head-dress. 

The manner in which this men- 
tal and moral disease (for it 


is such), inherited from the re- 
motest ages, is periodically break- 
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ing out anew, justifies a strong 
presumption of its incurability. The 
utmost we venture to hope is some 
slight mitigation of the symptoms ; 
that, for example, the fair sex would 
be satisfied with either colouring or 
enlarging their heads, and would 
not insist on both tinting their 
natural hair and wearing a mass 
of artificial hair into the bargain. 
If the present fashion should not 
abate, it will be for the grave con- 
sideration of artists, both sculptors 
and painters, whether they will 
hand down such misshapen subjects 
to posterity, and perhaps the most 
effective remedy would be their 
refusal by common agreement to 
draw or chisel a head which is 
artificially out of keeping with the 
modesty of nature or disfigured by 
a head-dress glaringly dispropor- 
tioned to the form. 
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THE DOMINIE’S SONS. 


A Srory 
CHAPTER I. 
CURTIUS. 
er REW and David Auchinleck, 


sons of the parish school- 
master of Auldacres, were about to 
keep their terms at Oxford. This 
result was the consequence of 
Scotch ambition and love of learn- 
ing. The domimie and his wife 
had both devoted themselves to 
the task. There had been some- 
thing pathetic in the spectacle of 
the couple, in the middle of the 
birchwood and drugget of their 
little parlour, sticking fast to their 
resolution. The dominie had no 


fancy for shop after shop hours, 
yet he denied himself his uninter- 
rupted perusal of his penny paper 
or his ‘daunder’ with his pipe to 
look at his bees, that he might sit 
in readiness to help the laddies with 


an obscure case or an involved con- 
struction. Mrs. Auchinleck closed 
her mouth tightly on her tit-bits of 
gossip, and nodded dumbly over 
her knitting needles, sooner than 
break the thread of Andrew and 
David’s studies. Whatever had 
been grudged in the thrifty house- 
hold, nothing had been spared on 
its sons’ education. Andrew and 
David, two gaunt, uncouth students 
with fine talents, had shown them- 
selves worthy of the lengthened 
sacrifice, had worked at home and 
at college and won bursaries and 
‘grants,’ which had enabled them 
to aspire to the goal of young 
Scotland’s ambition, Oxford 
Cambridge. 

So proposed the Auchinlecks, but 
not so disposed the Ruler of strong 
men. The week before the young 
men were to leave for Oxford the 
schoolmaster was seized with a 
sudden illness, and within twenty- 
four hours it was unmistake- 
ably evident, even without the 


or 


IN THREE 


CHAPTERS. 


doctor’s confirmation, that though 
the final stroke might be delayed, 
the sick man would never return 
to the active duties of his calling. 

Dumb consternation fell on the 
school-house of Auldacres at the 
doctor’s sentence. Mrs. Auchinleck 
was the first who broke the startled, 
dismal silence. She spoke querul- 
ously in her despair. ‘You'll no 
leave us, you twa callants. Your 
father yonder has laid out on your 
learning every penny he might 
ha’e put by. Now ane o’ you 
maun take his place; ane o’ you, 
gin it be na baith o’ you, maun 
bide at hame—a’ maun be keepit 
now for drugs and dainties. You're 
gude lads, you'll not grudge it to 
your father, who grudged nocht to 
you, but scrimped himsell that you 
micht rise in the warld. In saying 
that, mind, I’m far from saying 
that you havena done his wull and 
gladdened his heart. A proud and 
a pleased man you’ve made him 
mony a day, and you've your 
mither’s thanks for ’t. But bear 
wi’ me, laddies, for I’m torn and 
wachted in my mind, and still a’ 
that I can see is, that ane o’ you 
maun bide at hame and take the 
maister’s place, and we may do 
weel enough yet.’ 

It was but a day or two before 
that the mother had explained 
with some’ heat to her chief friend 
Mrs. Rymer, the widow of 4 
minister, too poor and of too 
humble extraction to be raised above 
a schoolmaster’s wife, that to be 
tutor or a master at the great Uni- 
versity of Oxford was entirely 
another thing from being a tutor in 
the best laird’s or lord’s family in 
Scotland, such as Mr. Rymer had 
been in his day, or from being mas- 
ter—not to say of Auldacres school, 
but of the biggest town academy. 
It was more like being a laird or 
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lord himself, Mrs. Auchinleck had 
declared, and then had gone on to 
illustrate her text. ‘They wear 
gowns, woman,’ Mrs. Auchinleck 
had proceeded, ‘ no like the duds o’ 
some o’ our student lads, but minis- 
ters’ gowns wi’ leddies’ coloured 
hudes hinging down their backs. 
I’m no thinking that my lads will 
like them sair, for they dinna affect 
fine claithes, at least no Andrew ; 
Davie has mair 0’ a turn that way ; 
but they maun be neebour-like, The 
warst thing is that meddling folk 
may pretend that sic dress has mair 
to dowi’ prelacy even than the minis- 
ter’s lailac gloves up by, but since 
we’ve no thocht the now o’ our lads 
taking orders as they ca’t, or having 
ony thing to do wi’ the English 
kirk (though wi’ their abilities they 
micht weel win to be bishops gin 
they cared, or gin it was athegither 
becoming in Scotchmen and a mais- 
ter’s sons), the gowns and the hudes 
are just a set aff to the outward 
man,’ 

For her own part Mrs. Auchinleck 
would still have stitched her fingers 
to the bone and lived on oatmeal 
and water that Andrew and David 
might have their fine chance; but 
conjugal love and fidelity bade her 
forget. everything but what would 
lighten her husband’s trial. Her 
two sons did not blame their mother, 
but thought silently which of the 
two was to be the giver, what was 
to be the extent of the gift. 

David, who had been going rest- 
lessly out and in all day, now ac- 
companied Andrew as if for a bro- 
therly consultation ; but after a few 
casual, half-idle words on the state 
of the weather, as well as on their 
father’s state, he strolled away along 
the road and through the bare fields, 
leaving his brother. 

Andrew went no farther than the 
foot of the little garden and sat 
down on the wall in a familiar half 
boyish attitude to think over what 
had befallen him, and make up his 
mind what he should do. But the 
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first thing Andrew did was to look 
about him and to take in half inad- 
vertently but with a kind of morbid 
vividness every well-known feature 
of the scene. The chief feature was 
their shabby, narrow, two-storeyed 
house, the two stereotyped win- 
dows below and the two above on 
each side of the door answering 
to the kitchen and the parlour, 
the room which Andrew shared 
with David, and his father and 
mother’s room with its window un- 
wontedly shaded long before sun- 
down. A few yards apart from 
the unadorned dwelling was the 
even barer and more soiled and 
battered school-room. 

Across the road appeared the 
comparatively sheltered and ornate 
manse and kirk, which had drifted 
apart in the social scale during a cen- 
tury and more from their old allies 
the school and schoolmaster’s house. 
There flourished the dazzling draw- 
ing-room, in which Andrew and 
David Auchinleck had been enter- 
tained as exemplary lads who did 
the parish credit, by the minister, 
a slim man, with a face bearing a 
resemblance to that of a skull. The 
minister’s wife, Mrs. Templeton, re- 
tained the well-preserved remains of 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed beauty, and 
was scrupulously in the fashion. 
The minister’s youngest son, Cosmo 
Templeton, was like his father, 
with more flesh on his face as yet. 
He had been sent away and edu- 
cated at an English private school, 
and had been successful in getting 
a Government appointment. The 
minister’s daughters were like their 
mother, but with less pretensions 
to beauty than she had possessed. 
They were the single specimens 
of elegant girlhood that had come 
into close contact with the Auchin- 
leck lads, for their old playfellow 
Cecy Rymer, in her faded patched 
frocks and highly unfashionable 
straw hats, would not bear that 
definition. The whole dramatis 
persone of the manse passed before 
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Andrew as he sat there. He heard 
once more Mr. Templeton’s man- 
gled quotations from Homer and 
Virgil, got up for the benefit of 
Andrew and David, at which 
the two scholarly young prigs had 
laughed sardonically in their sleeves. 
He received anew Cosmo's off- 
hand, exultant account of his satis- 
factory examination, which had im- 
pressed Andrew and David with 
the cool conviction that they could 
have met and surmounted it with 
ease any day. All the same it had 
been a fact that they could not 
meet and answer, without supreme 
mortification at their clownish 
slowness, Mrs. Templeton’s light 
but not unkindly, condescending 
speeches (for she too was the proud 
mother of a successful son) and 
the still airier flights, for the pur- 
pose of interesting and amusing 
the clever louts, on the part of the 
young ladies. There had been no 
fault to find with the minister’s 


wife and daughters in their passing 
intercourse with the dominie’s sons, 
unless that Mrs. Templeton might 
have been too suave, and the Misses 


Templeton too affable. The girls in 
their pretty fearlessness, gracious- 
ness, and gracefulness were daz- 
zling to the youthful hermits, and 
the manse drawing-room a kind of 
half-pleasing purgatory to the shy, 
proud brothers. 

Over the whole of these near ob- 
jects, with their swift, deadly-lively 
suggestions, as well as over the 
dimmer, vaguer, more remote fea- 
tures of the landscape, the scarcely 
broken stubble and turnip fields, 
merging into the shoreless waves 
of the moor, ‘ casting up,’ as yet, no 
purple flush on its sombre surface, 
there brooded an unrelieved pale, 
misty autumn sky. It was one of 
those skies in which there is neither 
clear light nor darkness, below 
which gossamers with their cling- 
ing haze wrap and veil every 
branch and leaf. 

Andrew gazed about him me- 
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chanically, till there rose before 
him in a flash, with a pang of 
comparison, the stately pile upon 
pile of noble college and hall, 
such as they had appeared when he 
and David paid them a passing, 
charmed visit to enter their names 
on the lists of students. Fleeting 
as had been Andrew Auchinleck’s 
experience of Oxford—the Christ- 
church meadows, the Isis, the 
cloisters of St. John’s, the towers of 
Merton, the dome of the Radclyffe, 
the galleries of the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, returned to him as if he had 
seen them but yesterday. With 
these there came keen expectations 
of learned leisure, improving com- 
panionship, rivalries and rewards, 
which would open to the aspirants 
courses not unworthy of such train- 
ing, clothing them with the simple 
dignity and fine freemasonry of 
gentlemen. 

If either Andrew or David Au- 
chinleck resigned Oxford for the 
present and took Auldacres parish 
school instead, neither of them had 
any hope of recalling their decision 
and reaching the university at a 
more distant date. It could not 
be. It would be impossible for the 
brothers to recover the lapsed bur- 
saries and grants which would have 
enabled them at present to keep 
their terms. 

As Andrew sat there pondering 
on the garden wall, David returned 
from his stroll. 

David betrayed more traces of 
disorder and vexation than Andrew. 

It was with heat and passion 
stirring every feature of his long- 
lipped, wide-nostrilled, drooping- 
eyebrowed face that David directly 
addressed Andrew on the question. 

‘I don’t mean to blame my 
mother, Andrew. Of course she is 
to be pitied next to my father, but 
this proposal that one of us should 
throw up our long-formed plans and 
take the school is unreasonable. 
Think of the waste it would be of 
all we have done. Of course a per- 
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son must be found to fill my father’s 
place.’ 

‘No, Davie ; even if we could find 
such a person,’ denied Andrew posi- 
tively, ‘my father has not retained 
the means to pay him, and neither 
you nor I could ensure it. For that 
matter you are well aware,’ con- 
tinued poor Andrew, in a dry and 
surly protest, ‘that in any case 
we should have had to scrape 
and pinch, and it would have 
been a close shave for us to keep 
our terms at Oxford. Then if we 
proposed a third party there would 
most likely be bother from the Pres- 
bytery, jealous of its privileges, but 
I don’t think there would be any 
objection to one of us filling my 
father’s office.’ 

As Andrew said this with a tre- 
mendous effort at stolid common 
sense and stony indifference, there 
rose up before his mental eyes Auld- 
acres parish school on a summer or 
a winter day. He heard the dull 


drone of peasant children painfully 


climbing the first steps to know- 
ledge in their tattered, scrawled- 
over ‘ first’ and ‘ second books,’ and 
the murder of syntax and pronun- 
ciation in the scant and rude fifth 
form. He fancied himself seated 
in the master’s uneasy wooden chair 
at the common deal desk, over- 
looking the long hacked and blotted 
desk of the writing scholars. 
While in sharp and glowing con- 
trast rose in his mental vision 
the historical and aristocratic com- 
mon rooms, lecture rooms, chapels 
rich in carved oak and stained 
glass, infinitely richer in their 
memories, where great English 
statesmen, lawyers, ecclesiastics 
were nurtured, with their crowd of 
polished—for the most part plea- 
sant, even in their exclusiveness 
and idle dissipation — gentlemen 
commoners, and their dons, cour- 
teous in their severest curtness. 
There met and mingled the won- 
derful companies of gifted men; 
there waged vigorous and subtle 
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intellectual contests; there shone the 
pure glory of scholarly ‘ honours,’ 

‘I dare say not,’ burst out David 
Auchinleck, indignantly, in answer 
to Andrew’s dogged statement that 
the presbytery to which Auldacres, 
with its kirk and school, belonged, 
would not object to him or his 
brother in the room of their father 
superannuated. ‘It is easy for you 
to speak, Andrew; no doubt you 
are the eldest and you claim the 
right of choice, but think what you 
are dooming me to, how you are 
blasting my prospects. By Heaven 
I cannot do it!’ and the lad broke 
off in a quivering frenzy of despair. 

‘ Hold on,’ growled Andrew, with 
a@ man’s growl, in reply to what 
sounded like a woman’s cry, ‘I 
mean to stay and take the school.’ 

David stepped back, calmed 
down in an instant. It was some 
seconds more till he recovered 
voice to exclaim and argue, and till 
the colour which had retreated from 
his cheeks, leaving them blank and 
white at the immense relief and yet 
the great rebuke of his brother’s 
announcement, returned to his face. 

‘ Are you serious, Andrew? Do 
you really intend it? Have you 
thought what it will cost you ?’ 
and he pressed up to his brother 
with greater freedom and closer 
attachment than the two young 
men, stiff and almost frigid in their 
intercourse, and each full of his own 
difficulties and aims, had lately ex- 

ressed. 

‘What is the use of thinking?’ 
protested Andrew, gruffly, leaping 
down from the wall and walking 
towards the house. ‘There is no 
other way if one of us is still to go 
to Oxford.’ 

But it might have been so ar- 
ranged that neither of the Auchin- 
lecks should have gone to Oxford 
then or afterwards. They might 
both have continued at one of the 
Scotch universities, where students 
of slender means could have lived 
more cheaply, where clever steady 
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young men already known could 
have got teaching at once, and 
spared money either to have paid a 
competent assistant for their father, 
or in case of his retiring to have 
supplemented his retiring pittance, 
and maintained him and their 
mother. There Andrew and David 
could still have qualified themselves 
for a less ambitious future indeed, 
but for gentlemen’s professions. 
There was that third resource, and 
it had occurred to Andrew ; though 
it is bare justice to state that in the 
excitement and confusion of David’s 
mind it did not suggest itself to him 
till Andrew had already dismissed 
this last alternative with the short 
conclusion, ‘I'll stay. If one of us 
may make a spoon or spoil a horn 
at Oxford, it would be a pity he 
should not have the opportunity.’ 

‘You are the finest fellow in the 
world, Andrew,’ exclaimed David, 
incoherent in his agitation. ‘ None 
can tell so well as [ what you are 
doing.’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said Andrew, more 
as if he were aggrieved and annoyed 
than gratified by his brother’s praise, 
‘Iam the elder son, as you said,’ he 
added, with a touch of bitter irony, 
which brought David a little more 
to his senses. 

‘I ought not to allow the sacri- 
fice,’ David began, with his colour 
coming and going. ‘If I thought 
I could stand the reverse—’ 

‘No, you could not, Davie,’ 
Andrew put his brother down sum- 
marily, squaring his own shoulders, 
‘it will take me to doit. And now, 
if you like, I’d rather say no more 
about it.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
A LAMMAS LILY. 


Six years later Mrs. Auchinleck 
sat in the same Auldacres school- 
house parlour, presiding over the 
early tea of her son the master, as 
she had presided over that of her 
husband the master. The lean, 
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active mother was little altered, 
though she wore a widow’s cap of 
some years’ standing, and when she 
put it on had mourned keenly. 
The son was in a measure changed. 
The ill-balanced, awkward student 
who had taken his father’s school 
had grown into a blunt, somewhat 
heavy-looking young man, with a 
threatening of still greater harsh- 
ness and heaviness in his indifferent, 
bulky comeliness. 

‘ Andrew,’ said Mrs. Auchinleck, 
‘you'll give yoursel’ a brush up for 
your brither.’ She did not speak 
dictatorially, but neither did she 
speak deferentially. She used the 
tone employed between equals—in 
addition, equals who are agreed to 
differ, and accustomed to have 
many a friendly dispute and trial of 
strength together. 

‘Not I, mother,’ answered An- 
drew, glancing carelessly at the 
sleeve of his shabby school-coat, 
and speaking in flat contradiction, 
like a man who had a habit of con- 
tradiction in trifles. ‘If Davie 
would thank me for making any 
difference on his account, he is no 
brother of mine, Besides, you 
know, I would not put myself 
about for the Queen coming to 
Auldacres.’ 

‘I do not want to argue with 
you,’ announeed Mrs. Auchinleck, 
with some dignity; ‘I ken what 
arguing with a man comes to, 
though your father was a hantle 
less thrawn and dour than you are, 
Andrew. But, any way, you'll not 
go over to Upper Muirend to look 
after your craps in this weary 
allotment system, when your brother 
is expected to arrive on the first 
visit that has not been a fleeing ane, 
because of his reading parties and 
foreign tours, since your father’s 
death.’ 

‘I’m ready to start,’ declared 
Andrew, doggedly ; ‘I have work- 
ing-men to pay and working-women 
to hire, else I’ll lose the harvest, and 
I leave you to judge whether I can 
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afford that. If you’re not content 
with giving up your room to Davie, 
making it so fine that he will not 
know it again, while you sleep in 
the kitchen, and if you cannot 
entertain him yourself for an hour, 
should he come before eight o’clock, 
you must just send him across the 
moor to meet me. He knows the 
road, and the walk will be fine 
exercise for him after travelling by 
railway.’ 

Mrs. Auchinleck fidgeted on 
her chair and pulled the strings of 
her white cap; but though she 
groaned and sniffed a little she said 
no more. She was aware by ex- 
perience that mere words would be 
of no avail here. She was not a 
foolish woman. 

All at once as Andrew was rising 
leisurely from the table, his mother, 
looking out of the window, ex- 
claimed emphatically, ‘If there is 
not Mrs. Rymer bringing Cecy to 
see us! When she hears that 


Davie is coming, she’ll never be so 


senseless as to bide still and be in 
his way.’ 

‘Women never mind being in 
folk’s way; it is my opinion they try 
to be in it,’ proclaimed the young 
master in ungallant impatience, as 
he had to submit to give up his 
evening’s business for the time. 

‘Good evening, Mrs. Auchinleck 
and Mr. Andrew. This is my daugh- 
ter Cecil, if you please,’ a voice 
deprecated with mild boastfulness, 
as Mrs. Rymer quietly trotted into 
the Auchinlecks’ parlour, ushered 
by the school-house little maid. 
Mrs. Rymer was a soft, round little 
woman in black drapery, with an 
old-fashioned habit of curtsying 
like the dipping down of a pigeon. 
Men never bore malice long against 
so canny a woman as Mrs. Rymer 
—a creature who appealed to their 
protection. But Andrew kept his 
hands in his pockets, remained 
standing with his back against the 
tea table, and contented himself 
with nodding to his familiar guest, 
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when somebody else came into the 
room—somebody so completely 
different, so widely opposed to all 
the surroundings, that Andrew was 
fairly startled out of his shell. 

Andrew had been soured and har- 
dened into increasing churlishness 
since, resigning his worldly aim 
in life, he had thought it best to 
turn his back on all the pursuits 
which he had followed for its sake, 
as well as loved for their own. 
What would you have? The sight of 
his books beyond the hackneyed 
text-books of his father’s school 
stung and wrung his hidden sen- 
sibility; the touch of his mathe- 
matical instruments sickened him. 
Therefore poor Andrew was not 
able to pay the debt of his sonship 
and brotherhood without becoming 
in several lights, spiritually as well 
as socially, an impoverished man. 
He had not completed his offering as 
the heroes of romance complete 
theirs—with cheerful grace, coming 
off, after all, with little loss. He 
had taken refuge as far as he could 
in what belongs to the bodily man, 
and developed only too much of the 
brawny rather than muscular Chris- 
tian. He had resorted to gardening, 
of the delving and vegetable rear- 
ing kind, to farming, carrying out 
his operations on a batch of the 
strips of moorland that an enter- 
prising laird had allotted to agricul- 
tural labourers; and he pursued 
such sports as golf and curling when 
there was ice on the moorland lochs. 
Andrew Auchinleck was less chary 
in bestowing his company on his 
neighbours of every description 
than his father and mother had 
been, though he was not naturally 
a very social man. His quick- 
witted, shrewd mother dreaded in 
her secret soul, with reason, to what 
coarseness and excess the reaction- 
ary license of sociality might lead 
and betray her son. 

It was before such a foiled, res- 
tive man, still on this side of the 
Rubicon, ere he had in his man- 
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liness stumbled into the slough of 
sensuality, and defiled himself with 
vice, that there appeared in the 
poor, plain little school-house par- 
lour, not an honest, kindly but half- 
hoydenish Cecy Rymer, but a living, 
breathing St. Cecilia—a brown- 
haired, liquid-eyed, Madonna-faced 
woman, tall and handsome, serenely 
beautiful and gracious. The effect 
was in the air, the gait, and the 
perfect bloom of womanhood. It 
was not in the uniqueness or expen- 
siveness of the dress; for—except 
that Cecy’s linen gown was fresh 
and unrepaired, and was made with 
some amount of quaint, outlandish 
plaiting and braiding, and that her 
hat, though it had seen a sea- 
voyage, looked, by comparison with 
Cecy’s shockingly bad old hats, a 
bran new silver-grey hat with a 
silver-grey band—the dress had 
hardly cost more than that of the 
old Cecy Rymer. 

What had come to Cecy Rymer, 
who had gone away a round- 
faced girl, to change her so, in 
addition to her natural growth? 
Reports had travelled to Auldacres 
in Cecy’s letters, but they had been 
so slightly apprehended that no- 
body, not even her mother, had 
compassed their full import. The 
late dominie of Auldacres had de- 
signed that Cecy, his favourite girl 
pupil, should become his female 
assistant in the school, since 
female assistants had come into 
vogue. When that scheme fell to 
the ground with Andrew’s acces- 
sion to the post of schoolmaster, a 
distant relative of the Rymers had 
sent Cecy to Germany to qualify 
her for the higher order of gover- 
ness. ‘ Word’ had come back again 
and again to the Whins of Auld- 
acres that Cecy was doing exceed- 
ingly well in foreign class rooms and 
under strange lime trees, breakfast- 
ing off cherries, supping off pear and 
plum soup, and lying down to rest 
under an eider down quilt with a 
cuckoo clock at her elbow sounding 
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her réveillée for morning practice 
and early lecture. 

Cecy had stayed on abroad, first 
teaching in her academy and then 
filling a good situation in a private 
family at salaries which had enabled 
her to keep her mother ‘like a 
queen,’ as Mrs. Rymer had de- 
clared. 

Mrs. Rymer had been latterly 
inclined to cap Mrs. Auchinleck’s 
crowing over her son David, his 
honours at Oxford and the company 
he kept there, with tiny crows over 
her daughter—the rank of the 
family in which she was established 
and with which she saw a great 
deal of the Continental world, the 
favour that her employers showed 
Cecy, and the friendly terms which 
existed between the governess and 
her grown-up pupils. 

‘Poor silly, curtshying body,’ re- 
flected Mrs. Auchinleck in imperious 
disdain, ‘ to think of speaking of her 
royd lassie, granting she’s tamed 
now, a mere gouvernante looked 
down upon by butlers and futmen, 
housekeepers and leddies’ maids, 
in the same breath wi’ our Davie, a 
Felly o’ his college in the society 0’ 
the grandest in the land who are 
proud to be Fellies along with him— 
our Davie, who micht be a member 
o’ Parliament or sic like ony day 
his sel’! The woman’s demented!’ 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Auchin- 
leck’s scornful incredulity, how- 
ever, the process of ‘ like’ drawing 
to ‘like’ had gone on. To fine, 
frank, naturally generous natures 
there is no insuperable difficulty 
(granted the model is provided) in 
the growth from a good, ingenuous, 
bright girl, to a good, considerate, 
in everything delicate-minded lady. 

Now that the work was complete 
and open to inspection, Andrew 
Auchinleck’s first experience was a 
mixture of consternation and in- 
tense, entire approbation. He in- 
stinctively took off the cap which 
he had put on to go and visit his 
leased land and its crops, and 
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wished a passing wish for which he 
would have derided himself had he 
had time to reflect on its nature, 
that he had attended to his mother’s 
suggestion, and given himself ‘a 
brush up,’ though not for the bene- 
fit of the college fellow. 

Not that Cecy Rymer showed 
any hostile perception of Andrew’s 
rumpled grey coat with traces of ink 
on the sleeves, his coloured morning 
shirt, his faded neck tie, which were 
not calculated to set off the massive, 
somewhat statuesque, figure and 
face of a man who looked old for his 
years, serious, a little saturnine— 
truculent, his enemies might call it. 
Cecy did not appear disposed to be 
critical on the costume and bearing 
of her old companion. She seemed 
inclined to be a vast deal pleasanter 
and a world less pert than in the 
days of her non-age. She only 


looked as if she admired his progress 
in stature and responsibility, as she 
advanced, holding out a willing 
hand to clasp his. 


‘I should have 
known you anywhere, Mr. Andrew,’ 
she said quite eagerly, ‘though you 
are become a big man who can keep 
authority.’ 

‘A schoolmaster had need to keep 
authority—but I should never have 
known you, Miss Cecy,’ returned 
Andrew ; yet he grasped her hand, 
and the relations established be- 
tween them, difficult man as he was 
to deal with, were at once friendly 
relations. 

Mrs. Rymer and her daughter 
did not remain long at the school- 
house. Mrs. Auchinleck took care 
to let the elder visitor know the 
coincidence of the expected arrival 
of Mrs. Auchinleck’s distinguished 
son. The unobtrusive widow was 
not only persuaded that the family 
reunion would be better without 
the presence of witnesses; she was, 
whatever Mrs. Auchinleck might 
think, deeply impressed by the 
superior distinction of ‘Davie Au- 
chinleck.’ Bonnie and sweet, and 
altogether prettily behaved, like 
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the privileged friend of ladies and 
gentlemen, as her daughter had 
come back, filling Mrs. Rymer’s heart 
with pride and gladness, still Davie 
Auchinleck was far beyond any of 
them—beyond Mr. Templeton and 
his son Cosmo, who was home from 
Canada, for health and a wife. Mrs. 
Rymer must ‘mind’ to call Davie 
‘Mr. Dauvet,’ as Cecy had given 
her the example in saying Mr. to 
his brother, whom Mrs. Rymer had 
never thought of calling anything 
but Andrew. He was the master 
and had been so for the last half- 
dozen years, but he had come much 
about her house as a callant, and 
though he was gruff to other folk, 
he had aye had a canny enough 
word to her. Yet no doubt it was 
proper that Cecy should say Mr. 
to Andrew, as everything Cecy did 
was proper. 

While the mother and the daugh- 
ter did stay, Cecy and Andrew 
found no want of words to say to 
each other. She told him volun- 
tarily that she had just come home 
on a visit. She was going back to 
the Thornycrofts. What excellent 
people they were, and how happy 
they made her—Cecy—as happy as 
she could be, save for the separation 
from her mother! There were old 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornycroft and their 
three daughters, each of whom had 
been and one of them still was Cecy’s 
pupil. The family hoped that the 
Squire would soon get clear of his 
embarrassments—he was so kind an 
old man, only too kind—which had 
condemned them to live abroad for 
the family’s education, so as to 
enable them to return and live at 
the Hall in another year at farthest. 
That would be nice, for Northum- 
berland was but a step from Auld- 
acres after Germany. Had not she 
—Cecy—been fortunate ? 

Andrew shook himself half awake 
from the sluggish apathy which 
had possessed his mind while his 
body was having the pre-eminence, 
and talked on foreign literature, 
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which he knew passably wal, and of 
foreign places, with which, though 
he had never seen them, he was fa- 
miliar by reflected light, until, before 
Cecy left, he had gone so far as to 
accept the loan of a new German 
book of note from her, and to vouch- 
safe a half promise that he would 
rub up his German and read it. 
Andrew had not done so much 
since he had been schoolmaster of 
Auldacres. 

‘That lassie of Mrs. Rymer’s is 
no that braw,’ commented Mrs. 
Auchinleck, in a puzzled but candid 
tone to Andrew, ‘ yet somehow she 
is turned into a leddy, as fair a 
leddy as Miss Templeton or Miss 
Maye. Will Cecy Rymer no be 
unco out o’ place now at the 
Whins ?’ 

‘Are ladies ever out of place ?’ 
counter-questioned Andrew. ‘I 


thought it was their mission to 
walk up hill and down dale, re- 
fining if not reforming the world. 
Did you feel Cecy Rymer out of 


place the few moments she was 
here P’ 

‘This is a fell different place,’ 
Mrs. Auchinleck took up the cud- 
gels indignantly. ‘A scule-house 
is surely no like a widow woman’s 
little better than cot-house, though 
Cecy has paid the wage of a ser- 
vant to her mother this twa year 
come Martinmas. Cecy has been 
a dutiful dachter, I do not deny 
that. But the humblest scule-house, 
be it attached to a charity or a free, 
not to say a richt auld parish scule, 
is the next thing to a seat o’ learning. 
The time was,’ Mrs. Auchinleck 
continued, with an ostentatious 
flourish, ‘as your father often telled 
me, that it rankit with the manse 
in a parish,’ 

‘The time has gone by, then,’ 
corrected Andrew, with a man’s 
provoking composure. 

‘May be,’ acknowledged Mrs. 
Auchinleck, impatiently ; ‘but, my 
word,’ she continued, swelling into 
wrath, ‘the place that is going to 
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welcome Davie Auchinleck, Felly o’ 
his college, may weel be fit to re. 
ceive Cecy Rymer—neither more 
nor less, however honourably tret, 
than a gouvernante.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Cecy Rymer, ab- 
ruptly, as she and her mother paced 
home in the delicious twilight, deli- 
ciously balmy on this June evening 
on the unsheltered field road, and 
the pathway across the uncultivated 
moor, ‘is Andrew Auchinleck so 
much changed, or is the change in 
me P’ 

‘Bairn,’ remonstrated Mrs. Ry- 
mer, with mild wonder, ‘didna you 
say you would have kenned him 
onywhere ?,’ 

‘Ah! yes, as I would ken that 
cry of the corn-craik and now of 
the plover. But poor Andrew!— 
it was not his birthright which he 
sold for a mess of pottage—no, it 
was the intellectual and social 
pottage he gave up because of his 
birthright.’ 

‘My dear,’ objected Mrs. Rymer 
again, this time more uneasily, 
though with even more mildness 
than before, ‘I dinna like new- 
fangled remarks on Scripter. [| 
dare say I’m auld-fashioned and 
prejudiced, but, if you please, we'll 
keep frae sic remarks, The minister 
has aye been cautioning me against 
the wild opinions and the religious 
unsoun’ness of Germany till he has 
made my hair stand on end for 
your best interests, Cecy, and you 
a godly minister’s bairn.’ 

‘The minister might have more 
charity to spare for the true, kind 
Germans, the truest, kindest folk in 
the world,’ exclaimed Cecy, in hasty 
indignation; but she calmed down 
in a moment, in order to reassure 
her mother. ‘Mr. Templeton thinks 
only of my good: I know that, and 
I hope I am right, as you and he 
would have me to be. So you will 
take my arm, dearie, for your step 1s 
getting a little slower now that we 
have walked half a mile. How Mrs. 
Auchinleck talks ! I know our sharp 
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friend is worthy and sterling—a 
good, good mother, but why does 
she speak so-much of Davie and so 
little of Andrew ?’ 

Andrew Auchinleck was softened 
by some subtle influence on the re- 
vival of his acquaintance with Cecy 
Rymer—the new Cecy Rymer. 
He had been tempted, even while, 
poor fellow, he had been sufficiently 
pleased with and proud of his bro- 
ther’s acquisitions, to meet David 
cavalierly, rather to sport the con- 
trast which had arisen between the 
two, and to take nothing off his suc- 
cessful relative’s hand should the 
latter be so left to himself as to 
attempt to come over Andrew with 
patronising counsel or fault-finding. 
After all Andrew smoothed down 
his rising temper, and was, to his 
mother’s satisfaction, free and gentle 
with David when the hero stepped 
at last on the old stage of the school- 
house. 

David Auchinleck in the out- 
ward man was ill-knit, irregularly 
featured, but he was at the same 
time not only well dressed, but seen 
in the fine setting of grace, courtesy, 
and high intelligence. Farther, the 
comparatively mature scholar was 
fifty times more at ease and simpler 
withal than when he was a raw 
student. 

‘It maun be his grand education 
and the rank he has risen to which 
makes Davie so pleasant,’ concluded 
his delighted mother, ‘for I canna 
say that he takes it either frae me 
or frae his poor father, who hasna 
lived to see these days. Davie is a 
hantle pleasanter than Andrew, and 
I shouldna wonder though Davie 
were easier to serve for a’ the 
dainties and fikes he has been ac- 
customed to; no but that Andrew’s 
bark is waur than his bite, poor 
cheild.’ 

When David the Fellow took 
Andrew the schoolmaster’s measure 
after the two had come to closer 
quarters, in more prolonged and 
interested intercourse than the bro- 
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thers had held since they were boys 
together, Andrew little guessed how 
favourable was David’s estimate. 
David might have got his surfeit 
of superficial advantages so as to 
end by sinking them to their due 
level or below their level, and by 
turning back to and exalting the 
primitive qualities; or he might 
have had a lurking inextinguishable 
regret and borne his brother a yearn- 
ing grudge because he, David, had 
allowed Andrew to play the part of 
Curtius, and had not interposed and 
himself taken the leap. 

David said to himself, as they 
parted for the night, ‘A grand old 
fellow Andrew, sagacious and ori- 
ginal! no boorishness in him can 
be more than skin-deep.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WINNER. 


Tue novelty as well as the un- 
dreamt-of lustre of Cecy’s reap- 
pearance in her limited home circle 
had its results. In consideration 
of the temporariness of her stay, 
and of the manner in which she 
had returned, as it were, franked 
and superscribed by her patrons 
and friends the Thornycrofts, and 
further verified by her artistic Ger- 
man music, her feats in water colours 
and illumination, and her fami- 
liarity with fresh German literature, 
the four or five Misses Templeton 
called on Ceey. They had not, save 
in a professional minister’s daugh- 
ters’ way, called on her mother, but 
they extended to Cecy the actual 
right hand of fellowship, which was 
only to be taken for two months. 

During these long summer days 
in the dull country neighbourhood, 
two of Cecy Rymer’s admirers were 
birds of passage like herself, and 
were in that dangerous condition of 
idleness which is highly favourable 
to the growth of a flirtation. 

It must be admitted that one of 
these admirers entertained for her 
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as she knew, and was content to 
know, a purely Platonic regard. 
Cosmo Templeton, who was so 
fond of escorting and waiting upon 
his sisters’ friend, was publicly 
pledged to another friend of his 
family who was not then in his 
vicinity. He was not a bad sort of 
fellow as men go, a quick, gay, 
good-humoured, smartish man of 
the world. He was the last man to 
be guilty of, not to say a breach of 
his word, but of the worldly folly 
of an imprudent marriage. Cosmo’s 
father, mother, and sisters, and the 
young lady whom he was going to 
marry, if it reached her ears, could 
remain quite tranquil on Cosmo’s 
fancy for Cecy Rymer: admitting 
that, Cecy was peerless as a Lammas 
lily. More than that, the other one 
of Cecy’s admirers w ith whom Cos- 
mo had run up in a trice a con- 
veniently agreeable intimacy, was 
not in an appreciable degree jealous 
of the Colonial Government official, 
and of his fair income ready-made to 
marryon. David Auchinleck’s case 
wasdifferentfromCosmo’s. ‘Scratch 
the Russian and you will come to 
the Tartar.’ In spite of David's 
elaborate culture, he betrayed in 
this matter a Boeotian brutality of 
earnestness which might yet war 
successfully in all the crises of his 
life with his acquired dilettantism. 
David was very soon very far gone 
indeed in a violent attachment to 
the witch, Cecy Rymer. In the 
teeth of his Fellowship, in reckless 
disregard of ways and means, he 
shocked and affronted his mother, 
half flattered and wholly terrified 
timid Mrs. Rymer, while he but 
slightly touched and hugely pro- 
voked his mistress. Cecy had re- 
turned, in the case of David Auchin- 
leck, to the sauciness of her youth, 
and was indignant at being besieged, 
in her own mother’s house, by | ‘the 
most aggressive Fellow who could 
forfeit a Fellowship for her sake. 
David Auchinleck, from whose 
knowledge and manners, as his 
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mother reflected bitterly, more 
might have been expected, threw 
discretion to the winds, and haunted 
Cecy Rymer perseveringly, wher- 
ever he could hope to meet her, dur. 
ing these June and July weeks, 
Poor Mrs. Auchinleck’s pride was 
laid in the dust, and she had great 
trouble to keep from groaning aloud 
under the reverse. The little rural 
world of Auldacres had not accepted 
with entire complacency the school- 
master’s wife and widow’s conceit 
in her sons. It grinned when hu- 
man nature returned at a gallop in 
David Auchinleck. The men at 
the manse shrugged their shoulders. 
The women, especially Amelia and 
May, and Bab and Harriet, who no 
longer treated David de haut en bas 
on their own account, were a little 
scandalised by his prompt and 


pointed selection of Cecy Rymer. 
They were forced to remind each 
other that gutter blood has a long 
course to run before it waxes blue. 
The passing flavour of sour grapes 


did not prevent the girls from feel- 
ing secretly attracted to, amused 
by, and inclined to promote in a 
womanly way the College Fellow’s 
devotion to the governess at home 
for her holidays. 

Mrs. Auchinleck tried her hand in 
arresting David, on what she held 
his road to ruin, without avail, 
and was reduced to pouring her 
grievances into Andrew’s ear. At 
first, when David and Cecy Rymer 
had returned, Andrew did some- 
thing to redeem his position as 
their comrade. He roused himself 
from his wilful mental torpor. He 
resumed with fresh relish the tastes 
and habits of his earlier youth, 
criticised new editions of the classics, 
and plunged deeper into metaphy- 
sics with David. He read Cecy’s 
Freiligrath and Auerbach, had 
listened, edified and entertained 
by the woman’s quick, delicate 
opinions on characters and senti- 
ments, or he had the evil spirit 
charmed away from him by Cecy’s 
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music, for it was Andrew and not 
David who had a soul for music. 
All that was before Cecy was drawn 
away to speak German or gossip 
about art or botanise with David ; 
and then driven to escape from 
such engagements and take refuge 
in helping to form the Templetons’ 
croquet party at the manse, though 
David Auchinleck was also of the 
party. The croquet players played 
and jested in the company of their 
kind, amidst the bright sights and 
sweet sounds of a summer garden, 
while Andrew Auchinleck toiled for 
his own and his mother’s daily 
bread, and taught the young idea 
how to shoot, in the baked and 
buzzing atmosphere of the school. 
Andrew listened to the groans 
with which his mother relieved 
herself in his ear, and turned to- 
wards herastill, impassive face, white 
from exhaustion under the burden 
and heat of the day. He rarely 
spoke again or remonstrated unless 
the incensed woman slandered Cecy 
Rymer or accused her of beguiling 
David. Andrew Auchinleck had 
always been a just man, and when 
his mother was glaringly unjust to 
Cecy Rymer, or even to David, 
Andrew firedupand came downupon 
the speaker in not the most filial 
terms, though he was sorry for his 
rough words and sought to atone 
for them in his shy, dogged manner, 
the moment after they were spoken. 
It was by no means the blame 
of Andrew (who kept his mother 
back from the undignified and 
useless retaliation so long as he 
was able, and was very angry 
and disgusted when he failed 
as a moral policeman) that Mrs. 
Auchinleck—to whom the summer 
had brought a sore trial instead of 
the unbroken felicity which she had 
expected—at last assailed Mrs. 
Rymer as a secondary cause of the 
misfortune which had befallen David 
Auchinleck. 
Mrs. Rymer had been unswerv- 
ingly loyal to Mrs. Auchinleck for 
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a large part of both their lives, but 
now she was bewildered, hurt, and 
resentful: she flew, in tears, in trem- 
bling, and in anger, to her natural 
protector. 

Cecy in her turn was, to begin 
with, what she called ‘furiously 
angry,’ then unavoidably struck 
with a sense of the ludicrous, and at 
last simply fretful. 

‘I wonder Mrs. Auchinleck does 
not get so dangerous and wicked 
a person as I put out of the parish, 
since she cannot shut up her dis- 
tinguished son! Never mind Mrs. 
Auchinleck, mother; she is nearly 
mad about Davie, and I am afraid 
she must lead Andrew a sad life.’ 

As for poor Mrs. Auchinleck, she 
had already discovered that her son 
Andrew also had come under the 
spell of Cecy Rymer. 

When the second blow struck 
Mrs. Auchinleck, and she knew her 
two sons to be rivals, she crossed 
her arms, interlaced her work-worn 
hands, drooped her poor mother’s 
vain, energetic head, and sat for 
hours unprecedentedly, ominously 
silent. She was vexed with her 
younger son ; she deeply pitied her 
elder, and longed to help him or 
to console him. 

One evening, after Cecy’s two 
months had dwindled to two weeks, 
and David Auchinleck’s vacation 
to exactly the same period, the manse 
became so generous in its hospitality 
as to contemplate a party which 
should include Andrew as well as 


David in the list of its guests. 

‘An important functionary, the 
parish schoolmaster,’ explained Mr. 
Templeton. ‘Mr. Andrew Auchin- 
leck is a respectable, talented young 
man, besides his connection with 


his brother. Ah! he is a very 
well-bred fellow, David, in addition 
to having his heart in the right 
place. But he is astoundingly soft, 
for a college man of standing, on 
a girl like Cecy Rymer. They say 
his brother the schoolmaster is also 
smitten with her.’ 
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‘It is delightfully romantic,’ ex- 
claimed Amelia Templeton. 

‘It is an awkward chance,’ the 
minister pursued, ‘ but likely to lead 
to nothing very disastrous with a 
praiseworthy family like the Auchin- 
lecks. Fortunately there is no old 
family here to have their pride out- 
raged by David’s choice of a wife.’ 

‘ Oh dear no,’ assented Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, emphatically. 

‘Mr. Andrew, as well as David, 
is a kind of old school-fellow of 
Cosmo’s,’ Mr. Templeton continued. 
‘You remember we had both bro- 
thers some evenings, years ago, 
before the elder was schoolmaster, 
when we wanted to recognise them 
as a couple of exemplary lads.’ 

‘We remember,’ declared May, 
shaking her head, ‘and dreary 
evenings we had of it—how David 
Auchinleck is changed since then !’ 

Andrew was invited, and went, 
after he had nearly renounced the 
party, at the last moment, in con- 
sequence of the irritation caused 


by his mother’s taking it upon 


her to superintend his evening 
toilet, while she cast glances on 
David’s faultless tie, boots, and 
studs. 

‘ You are a braw man in girth and 
stature, Andrew,’ Mrs. Auchinleck 
took to complimenting her much 
tried son. ‘Gin you would hold 
yourself up, and wear a bauld front 
like your neighbours—you are an 
inch taller on your stocking-soles 
than ever your father was, and that 
is a majestic man.’ 

‘You'll better tell me at once I 
am an Adonis,’ scouted Andrew. 

‘My mother is right, old fellow ; 
you really are a well-built Colossus,’ 
chimed in gracious David. But 
Andrew was little grateful for the 
compliment, and more exasperated 
than soothed by his brother’s polite 
accents. 

It had so happened, in the morn- 
ing of the same day, that, as if in 
the wantonness of idleness and 
prosperity, Cosmo Templeton and 
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his sisters, Cecy Rymer and David 
Auchinleck, having met each other 
accidentally near thespot, had looked 
into the school upon Andrew among 
his reading-books, writing copies, 
and peasant scholars. Andrew had 
received the company very shortly, 
and on their lingering had threat- 
ened to turn them out and lock the 
door upon them for disturbing his 
pupils. David had tried ineffec. 
tually to smoothe down his brother ; 
Cosmo Templeton and his sisters 
had slightly telegraphed to each 
other their opinion of the master’s 
rudeness ; Cecy Rymer, after having 
received a sudden violent impression 
of the seriousness and strain of 
Andrew’s life, had hung her fair 
wise head, and felt dreadfully 
ashamed of having been induced 
to join in the intrusion. But 
Andrew knew nothing of Cecy’s 
penitence; he only knew how in- 
auspicious the visit had been, and 
felt also with how little of the cool- 
ness of a man of the world, how 
little of the courtesy of a gentleman, 
he had met the visitors. 

When Andrew was installed in 
the manse drawing-room, and 
seated on a remote sofa, the scene 
recalled forcibly that former dubions 
reward for being exemplary lads 
which his brother had completely 
forgotten. David was as one at home 
on the hearth-rug, impressing the 
minister himself, who had not gone 
south of the Tweed for his humani- 
ties, by talking of Balliol, the last 
year’s examinations, the Bampton 
lectures, &c. 

But Andrew felt anything save 
an exemplary lad to-night. Cer- 
tainly he told himself that he was 
the most morbid, malicious brute in 
creation. He did not ‘free his 
neighbours altogether from the 
charge of aggravating self-satisfac- 
tion and veiled arrogance. But 
what could you expect of them ? 
If he were as. well armed and 
equipped for society, with as fair 
prospects as—say Davie or Cosmo 
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Templeton, and were not a soured, 
morose chap of a schoolmaster, 
doomed to drudge in obscurity to 
his dying day, no doubt he would 
have been as light and careless as 
Davie or Cosmo Templeton, now 
buoyantly exuberant, now refresh- 
ingly passive. 

All was much the same in the 
pleasant, slightly showy room, from 
its profusion of flowers contem- 
poraneously with its cosy fire, to 
its mixture of dainty fragile china 
(to which Cosmo had added fur 
skins, models of canoes, specimens 
of mocassins) and its homely Dorcas 
work, little coats and muffatees, on 
which the ladies bestowed a portion 
of their leisure. 

There was Mrs. Templeton, still 
sitting in easy state behind her old- 
fashioned glittering urn. 


Here was Andrew’s superior 


dominie, the minister, loving to 
tackle Andrew, as of yore, with 
musty classics and false quantities, 
which he was not at liberty to 


correct. 

¥ender were the Misses Temple- 
ton, not apparently six years 
older, still in airy floating gar- 
ments, still with wonderfully artistic 
heads ; though the young ladies had 
changed their style of hair, and what 
had once constituted smooth shining 
rolls and plaits formed now massed 
chignons and ruffled waves. The 
Misses Templeton remained im- 
pressed with theirduties as hostesses, 
consulting together, he thought, on 
his impracticability as a guest, and 
preparing to show him over again, 
he verily believed, the old photo- 
graphs, and to sing to him the old 
Scotch songs. 

And Andrew was still blunt to 
Mr. Templeton, and blundering to 
the ladies, though he was no longer 
80 thin-skinned as of old to pin- 
pricks of annoyance. How could 
he be, when his skin bore the 
sears of serious battles? He did 
not think that he would have 
minded much now either the 
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good folks’ patronising or his own 
stammering and stumbling had she 
not been there to witness his un- 
couthness. 

As if for the purpose of contrast, 
she was surely supremely beautiful 
and bright to-night, with not only 
David and Cosmo Templeton and 
the minister hovering on her steps 
and hanging on her looks, but the 
very women, in a tide of honour- 
able enthusiasm sweeping away 
rivalry, combining to exalt and make 
much of her. 

Andrew Auchinleck kept aloof 
from the queen, convinced that she 
would not miss his homage, and not 
wishing to trespass on old friendly 
regard and sympathy, though he 
gave the feelings their due from 
Cecy Rymer, and did not writhe 
under the expression of the last on 
her part. 

Amelia and May, Bab and 
Harriet, in spite of some acquired 
tact, in their resolution to do their 
duty as their father’s daughters, 
pestered Andrew with attentions, 
until Cecy Rymer interposed in his 
behalf. She was eager to hide the 
object of her interposition, and’ so 
she was voluble, discursive, saucy 
to Andrew for the first time since 
they had resumed their relations 
after he wasthe parish schoolmaster. 

Amelia Templeton, wrapped up in 
the tradition that Scotch songs were 
the only songs adapted to Andrew’s 
taste, had carried out the programme 
by singing, to suit his supposed 
capacity, one of the most stilted, 
wishy-washy of modern imitations 
of old Scotch songs. And then 
Cecy Rymer sat down in the place 
which Amelia had vacated, and pro- 
ceeded to sing with fine power and 
art her grand German ‘ Adelaida,’ 
Andrew’s favourite song, as she 
knew. 

David Auchinleck and Cosmo 
Templeton stepped noiselessly to 
Cecy’s side to drink in more fully 
melody inits passion; and Andrew, 
the ungrateful man, came lumber- 
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ingly, and as it were unwillingly, 
drawn by an irresistible attraction, 
face to face with the singer. But 
he answered the unspoken appeal 
of her lustrous eyes. 

Cecy Rymer was entreated to sing 
again. She occupied herself with 
the pages of a piece of music, try- 
ing to steady it on the stand before 
her. ‘Why don’t you help me?’ 
she enquired of Andrew, almost 
with sharpness. 

‘I am neither useful nor orna- 
mental here,’ half grumbled, half 
lamented Andrew, puzzled, hurt 
because she was hurt, and with a 
dubious approach to a smile; ‘ you 
had better get Davie or Mr. Cosmo 
to help you.’ 

‘I don’t want them.’ 

The answer broke forth quickly 
and sadly, and the accent supplied 
what the words kept back. ‘If I 
cannot have you,’ it said, ‘I will 
have none of them.’ 

The intimation was not the heart- 
less deception of a coquette who 
would not be content unless she had 
all kinds of spoil in her net—it was 
the generous abandonment of a 
woman who is fit to break her 
heart because she is not let lift up 
the man who has chosen her, whom 
she has chosen, from his mistaken, 
unmerited humiliation. 

Andrew Auchinleck would have 
been a dolt and fool if he had not 
understood the words. ‘ If you want 
me, I’ll do what I can,’ he answered 
with a low laugh, bending over 
and adjusting what was amiss. 

His eyes were opened to a flood 
of light which rendered his unprac- 
tised fingers dexterous, and inspired 
him to hold himself up as his mo- 
ther had recommended, the most 
towering figure with the boldest 
front in the room. It electrified 
Andrew; it melted and subdued him. 
It shrivelled up and consumed ar- 
bitrary, accidental distinctions, and 
proclaimed him by sheer virtue of his 
manhood with its defects, and of 
her tender-hearted, magnanimous 
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election, the winner of a woman 
whose price was far above rubies. 

Andrew went home in the soft 
falling rain with Cecy Rymer, and 
when he returned to the school. 
house he found his mother waiting 
for him. 

‘I ken where you’ve been, and 
it’s all richt,’ she said to him, mean. 
ingly clapping him on the shoulder. 
‘ As for Davie, he has been hame an 
hour syne, and he has been rammag. 
ing among his boxes and books; what 
you might expect, let it be mid. 
nicht, in a grand scholar.’ 

Andrew was aware that his mo- 
ther had leapt to and approved of 
the conclusion. Moreover she had 
returned instantly to her allegiance 
to Davie, her highest risen and 
rising son. 

‘Iam going, Andrew,’ said David 
next day, following Andrew when 
he went out after breakfast to the 
school. 

‘No,’ protested Andrew, in de- 
fault of anything better to say. 

‘Yes,’ imsisted David, ‘1 have 
nothing to stay for; and for that 
matter, I have stayed a deal too 
long already.’ 

After a moment’s silence, he 
added vaguely, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘I believe it is as it ought 
to be.’ 

Though David spoke calmly, his 
face showed haggard after a sleep- 
less night, in the summer morning. 
He had been as unsophisticatedly in 
earnest, it might be because of that 
peasant blood of his, in his love as 
in his ambition. 

‘I shall probably join Evans and 
Ingledew in their reading party in 
Normandy, as they wished me,’ ex- 
plained David, striving feverishly 
to be commonplace and cheerfully 
communicative, and naturally end- 
ing the struggle, gentleman as he 
was, by bordering on bravado. 
‘After that I shall be prepared to 
wish you and her every blessing, 
and stick to my college for the rest 
of my days.’ 
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‘They are early days yet,’ An- 
drew reminded him, gently ; ‘ you'll 
be our scholar, Davie, as our folk 
intended that you and I should be; 
whom we shall be proud of, whom 
the world may be proud of—who 
knows?’ exclaimed Andrew, with 
a fondness which he had never 
shown to his brother before. 

It was Cecy Rymer’s task to 
reconcile her mother to her beau- 
tiful, accomplished, admired daugh- 
ter’s marrying no higher than a 
parish schoolmaster; but Cecy re- 
presented to Mrs, Rymer, first, that 
if Cecy had married Mr. Cosmo 
Templeton (who had never thought 
of asking her to marry him, and 
was bespoken ever so long ago in 
another quarter), Cecy would have 
had to go out to Canada, while the 
minister might never have spoken 
to Mrs. Rymer again. 

‘I could never have stood that,’ 
ejaculated Mrs. Rymer, speaking as 
if even now guilty and condemned. 

And if Cecy had had Davie, she 
would have cost him his Fellow- 
ship and his living, the two would 
have been on the world without a 
certain bite to put in their mouths 
for all his learning, and Mrs. 
Rymer’s old friend Mrs. Auchin- 
leck would never have spoken to 
Mrs. Rymer again. 
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‘An’ that could na ha’e been 
tholed, and hiz sae near connec’et, 
and me wanting to consult her—for 
she was aye a fell smart woman, 
Mrs. Auchinleck—where to win 
bread for my bairn,’ acknowledged 
Mrs. Rymer seriously. 

But since Cecy was so happy as 
to be going to marry Andrew 
Auchinleck, all was plainest and 
smoothest sailing in delectable sun- 
shine. A living was provided, 
Auldacres was next door, Mrs. 
Auchinleck was propitious, Then 
teaching was Cecy’s business as 
well as Andrew’s; she would help 
him as it had been projected she 
should help his father. 

‘Demean herself by teaching ina 
parish school!’ Demean herself 
by doing what her‘man’did! Her 
Andrew had said a lady’s mis- 
sion was to go up hill and down 
dale, refining the world; and she, 
if she had any pretensions to be a 
lady, would refine Auldacres parish 
school. Would she lose her grand 
friends? Let her lose them, if they 
could be so lost. Her Andrew and 
her mother were her best friends, 
and she wanted none if she had 
them. Cecy’s dear mother must 
and did believe in her daughter’s 
great good fortune and unclouded 
happiness. 
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EAST AND WEST. 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE Countess SPENCER. 


OME three years ago an Associa- 
tion called the ‘ Supplemental 
Ladies Association’ was formed. 
It originated in the managers of 
the ‘Parochial Mission Women 
Association’ asking me to adopt a 
very poor district in the East of 
London, that is to say, to give the 
Mission the right to apply to me 
for assistance in cases of extreme 
distress. Feeling it was a way in 
which I might be of use, I gladly 
consented. I paid one visit to the 
district, and was much struck by 
its great poverty, and by the utter 
isolation in which the clergyman and 
his wife lived. There appeared to be 
no people with any means in the dis- 
trict to whom the clergyman could 
apply for aid in setting charitable 
institutions on foot, or for help 
in individual cases of destitution. 
Finding how little one person could 
do amidst so much poverty, I then 
proposed to try and get eleven ladies 
from the West End to join me, and 
to adopt certain of the poorest dis- 
tricts in the East of London where 
missions were established, and to do 
our work entirely through those 
missions. We undertook to help in 
cases brought to our notice by the 
lady superintendent of the mission 
with money, clothes, or orders for 
hospitals, &., and, in short, to 
assist in any way we could with- 
out infringing the great principle 
of the Parochial Mission Women 
Association, that of not giving in- 
discriminate alms. We were to 
endeavour, in every way in our 
power, to second the parent asso- 
ciation in its efforts to ‘help the 
poor to help themselves.’ With 
what success the scheme has been 
attended, the following narrative, 
written chiefly by a friend of mine 
who has had large experience in 


is 


the working of the Parochial 
Mission Women Association, will 
show. If the individual cases that 
have been really benefited are few, 
they are sufficient to prove what 
may be done by judicious and timely 
aid, and they give fair encourage. 
ment to the Association to endeavour 
to enlarge the sphere of their useful- 
ness by enlisting others in the 
cause. It is in this hope that I am 
induced to publish these papers 
with the title of ‘East and West.’ 
East and West, because in this at- 
tempt to relieve sad cases of poverty 
and sickness there is a wider good 
to be gained—that of showing to 
the toiling, struggling poor in the 
East that amid the glitter, wealth, 
and luxury of the West there are 
many who sympathise with their 
sorrows, and who are ready and 
willing to help them in their dis- 
tress. 

For the information of those who 
may wish to learn further details of 
the manner in which it was pro- 
posed that the Supplemental Ladies 
Association should work, a paper 
written soon after the Association 
was formed is appended. 


Spencer Hovssg, St. James’s Prace: 
Nov. 20, 1869. 


Attention has been often called to the 
sad condition of the poor in the East of 
London; but it is a source of difficulty 
and perplexity to know how to deal with 
such a mass of suffering, poverty, and 
ignorance. 

An organisation exists called the ‘ Paro- 
ehial Mission Women Association,’ whose 
efforts to improve the condition of the poor 
have met with much success. 

Their objects are ‘to help the poor to 
help themselves, and to raise them by 
making them feel that they can help them- 
selves.’ 

Their method is to send a mission woman 
amongst the poor, to collect deposits of 
money for the clothing club, to teach them 
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ways of cleanliness and tidiness, to endea- 
your to bring them to church, to induce 
them to send their children to school, to 
nurse the sick, and assist the neglected. 

Experience has shown that in the work- 
ing of their system additional help is still 
needed. 

One of the rules of the Association is 
that the ‘mission woman shall not distri- 
bute gifts of any kind,’ but she too often 
comes across cases of utter destitution, 
where help is absolutely required. It is 
chiefly to meet such cases that it is pro- 
posed to form a supplemental association to 
aid in the relief of the poor in the East of 
London. 

It was necessary, however, first to obtain 
the consent of the managers of the Paro- 
chial Mission Women Association to this 
scheme. The managers gladly consented 
to its adoption, feeling that it would pro- 
bably combine most usefully with their 
work, and added the subjoined suggestions 
as to the manner in which the ‘Supple- 
mental Ladies Association’ could best 
afford assistance to the poor and needy : 


Orders for hospitals and convalescent 
homes, refuges, and penitentiaries. 

Materials for bags of linen for confine- 
ments, and sheets for sickness. 

Help towards outfits for girls going into 
service, or families willing o emi- 
grate. 

The expense of occasional tea parties 
for twelve or fifteen, to be given in the 
mission room. 

The gift of an iron bedstead and mat- 
tress, to be let out to the poor at 1d. 
or 2d, a week in cases of sickness or 
over-crowding (in several instances this 
loan has led to the gradual purchase 
of one by the hirer). 

A pail and brush for whitewashing their 
Tooms, to be lent to such poor persons 
as are willing to take the trouble and 
expense of materials used. 

Books for the blind, to be purchased by 
them in weekly instalments, which are 
collected in their own homes by the 
Mission women, &c. 


To sum up, the Supplemental Ladies 
Association has for its object the relief of 
the poor in the East of London. It is be- 
lieved that by attaching itself to an already 
existing organisation, and by supplying a 
need which that organisation has felt, it 
Will best carry out that object. The Sup- 
plemental Ladies Association will therefore 
Work entirely through the Parochial 
Mission Women Association. It will con- 
a of os ladies (the number to be 

creased if necessary). A special parish 
to be allotted to every son tnlien All 
applications for help will be made to them 
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by the lady superintendent of the mission 
in the parish which has been assigned to 
them, and she will also undertake to see 
that any gifts are properly distributed, and 
will send an account of the manner in 
which they have been used to the supple- 
mental lady from whom they have been 
received. It is further hoped that the 
ladies of this Association will occasionally 
visit the women’s meetings which are held 
weekly in the mission room, and that they 
will devote some portion of their time, 
money, and thought in this attempt, how- 
ever humble, to aid the Parochial Mission 
Women Association in its efforts to promote 
the spiritual and bodily welfare of the 
poor in the East of London. 
C. Spencer. 


For some years past, we have all 
heard much of ‘distress in the East 
of London.’ While the visible signs 
of wealth multiply at the West End 
—while in one quarter new and 
magnificent mansions arise, and in 
another innumerable streets and 
squares, consisting of handsome and 
comfortable houses, extend farther 
and farther to the south and west 
—from the East End the cry of dis- 
tress is ever arising, and we are 
told, by those who speak from per- 
sonal experience, that the poverty 
and sorrow, the suffering and the 
want, which have prevailed there 
for some years past, are greater now 
than have ever been known. It is 
impossible not to feel pained by such 
reports; and it is hardly possible to 
hear them without being led to con- 
sider anxiously what can be done, 
not only to alleviate the present dis- 
tress, but also to raise that enor- 
mous suffering population to a 
better and healthier condition. 
These things have been thought 
of, and much has been attempted, 
and doubtless some improvement 
has been here and there effected ; 
but still the evil to be coped with is 


enormous. 

The causes of all this suffering 
may be divided into two classes: 

1. Those which are beyond the 
control of the sufferers. 

z. Those which may be modified 
by their own efforts. 
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The causes which come under the 
first of these heads may be glanced 
at here, but it would be quite beside 
the present purpose to dwell upon 
them. The principal are, the over- 
population of many districts; the 
scarcity of employment; the high 
price of provisions; and the high 
rent of houses and lodgings. To 
trace these back to remoter causes 
would be still further foreign to our 
purpose, which is to consider how 
we may best help the poor to meet 
those evils which statesmen may 
endeavour to remedy, but which the 
poor cannot control; and how we 
may best assist them to strive against 
those which it is in their own power 
to diminish or to remove. 

The poorest classes in London are 
very poor. There is poverty enough 
in our villages, and in our country 
towns, and among our scattered 
rural populations; but in London 
there are thousands in a depth of 
poverty and wretchedness, of vice 
and ignorance and despondency, of 
which those whose experience does 
not lie among the crowded districts 
of the East of London have little 
notion. And it must be admitted 
that this wretchedness is much in- 
creased by the faults of the poor. 
Too often they are actually extra- 
vagant—‘a feast to-day and a fast 
to-morrow’ is their principle of 
action; they are without fore- 
thought; they make no effort after 
cleanliness or tidiness of any kind ; 
they will let their unbaptised chil- 
dren grow up playing in the gutters, 
without caring to send them even 
to the ragged school to give them a 
chance in the future; they will let 
their girls grow up in absolute igno- 
rance of what is meant by right and 
wrong, vice and virtue, and will 
even hire them out as servants 
to women whose miserable subsis- 
tence is earned by sin ; they have 
no thought of another life, and 
their only solace in this is the gin- 
shop. But all are not of this cha- 
racter. There are many poor in 
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London of whom a very different 
picture might be drawn, and tales 
might be told of patient, enduring, 
unaided struggles against poverty 
and sickness. 

And where it is otherwise, is the 
blame to be laid wholly to the charge 
of the wretched ones whom we 
have described? Let us consider 
some of the enormous difficulties 
and temptations to which they are 
exposed by their condition and cir. 
cumstances, and then proceed to 
relate a little of what has recently 
been attempted by our Association 
to elevate and improve them, in a 
few of the more crowded parts of 
the East of London. 

We have spoken of the frequent 
extravagance of the poor. During 
the period of the Crimean War and 
for many years subsequently there 
was abundance of work to be had 
in London in most branches of 
industry, and a corresponding ad- 
vance in the rate of wages, so that 
men who had been earning one 
guinea a week found themselves 
able to earn two. But they had 
never learned how to spend wisely, 
far less how to save carefully. It 
is hard enough to bring up a family 
in London on a guinea a week, let 
alone saving; and if there is now 
and then a penny to spare, what is 
the use of saving pennies? Thisis 
their mode of reasoning ; so the odd 
pennies are given to the children 
to buy ‘sweeties.’ A rise in wages 
comes, but brings little or no per- 
manent improvement in their con- 
dition ; good bedding, furniture, or 
underclothing being seldom pur- 
chased even during their years of 
plenty. To quote one of themselves, 
a native resident in one of our East 
End parishes, ‘they just ate and 
drank themselves to waste.’ The 
London labourer or artisan has 
hard work, and really needs 
strengthening food. The first thing 
he does with his extra cash is to 
have a beefsteak for breakfast as 
well as for dinner, and perhaps for 
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supper too, for they have not yet 
been taught to be economical in 
their housekeeping, and have a great 
dislike to cold meat, which they call 
‘poor sort of food.’ If there is any 
money left, it is to be feared he too 
often spends it in ‘ beer and skittles,’ 
or worse amusements, still giving 
his wife the same meagre allowance 
as before to feed and clothe herself 
and the hungry children. Then 
comes a change, as in 1866. The day 
on which the failure of the firm of 
Overend and Gurney became known 
is still spoken of in one part of the 
East of London as ‘ Black Thursday.’ 
The paralysis of trade caused by 
that failure has been aggravated 
by other causes combining with 
it, and has never yet been re- 
covered. Thousands of men find 
themselves thrown out of work. 
Dependent upon them are numbers 
of small shopkeepers, costermon- 
gers, hawkers, and petty dealers 
of all kinds ; poverty descends like 


a cloud on the whole population ; 
their ‘ bits of things,’ their furniture 
(ifthey possessed any ), their clothes 
are pawned or sold; the proceeds 


are soon exhausted, and then 
nothing is left but the workhouse, 
or at best an outdoor pittance from 
the parish, and beggary eked out 
by an occasional small and low-paid 
job of work for the most fortunate. 
Then comes disease, fever, almost 
if not actual starvation; the sickly 
wife gets out of heart ; there seems 
to be no one in the world to care 
for her or to help her ; what is the 
use of trying to be decent or tidy ? 
she sinks down in despair, and 
falls more or less into the state we 
have described above, finding drink 
her only friend. 

Nor is the blame even of their 
recklessness and want of forethought 
to be wholly laid upon the poor of 
London. In many districts they 
are absolutely separated from the 
elevating influences of intercourse 
with any class above their own. 
We all know what a powerful in- 
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fluence for ‘good is exercised in 
country villages by the kindly inter- 
course which exists between the 
ladies of the squire’s and of the 
clergyman’s family and their poorer 
neighbours; and in small towns 
between the ladies who undertake 
the duties of district visitors, Sun- 
day-school teachers, managers of 
clothing clubs, &c., and the poor 
around them. School inspectors 
and clergymen will tell us that on 
paying their first visit to a school 
or to the cottages in a village, they 
can tell at once whether the ladies 
of the neighbourhood are in the 
habit of visiting there or not. They 
perceive the beneficial influence not 
only in the absence of abject poverty, 
but in a certain refinement and 
courtesy of manner at once re- 
spectful and self-respecting, and an 
air of hopefulness and self-reliance, 
and in a general appearance of civi- 
lisation more easily felt than par- 
ticularised. 

From these influences the poor 
inhabitants of a vast part of London 
are absolutely cut off. The distance 
from what is popularly called the 
West End to the Kast End, that is to 
say, from the districts included under 
the postal. letters W. and S.W. to 
Limehouse or Stepney, the Isle of 
Dogs or Deptford, alone makes such 
intercourse simply impossible. But 
further than this, the poor in vil- 
lages and small towns constantly 
see before them the example of 
families raised more or less above 
their own in all the numerous gra- 
dations of English society. These 
form so many models to show them 
what decent and respectable family 
life is. Their girls enter these 
households as servants, and thus 
see something of the practical du- 
ties of wives and mothers in a 
grade above their own; and though 
sad instances to the contrary may 
be quoted, and in spite of all 
care sad failures sometimes occur, 
still, upon the whole, their morals 
are elevated, or at least guarded 
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from corruption. In many London 
districts domestic service, the best 
training school and safest method 
of self-support for young women, 
can hardly be said to exist. In one 
district in the north-east of London, 
the incumbent told a lady who 
visited his mission that he knew of 
only one family in which a regular 
maid-servant was kept. The popula- 
tion of this district was 8,000, and is 
rapidly increasing. Nor is this by 
any means an isolated case. In a 
neighbouring district the popula- 
tion is 5,000, all poor. In another 
part of the East of London, two suc- 
cessive clergymen have been un- 
able to find a lady superintendent 
within the district, because there is 
not a single resident who is supe- 
rior to the mission woman herself. 
The population of this district is 
6,000. In such cases, not only are 
there no better-to-do families for the 
girls to enter into, but of course 
there are also no ladies (except, 
perhaps, the clergyman’s wife) to 
help them to find places elsewhere. 
In some districts they can get em- 
ployment in factories or workshops 
of one kind or other. But these 
branches of industry, though valu- 
able as being industry, leave them 
untaught in the duties of wives 
and mothers, and expose them to 
all the dangers of independence, 
not to mention the morning and 
evening journey along the same 
road at the same hour. Where 
they do not obtain even these em- 
ployments, they have really no safe- 
guard whatever against the temp- 
tations of idleness and vice. Many 
of them grow up without learning so 
much as how ‘to handle a needle.’ 

One instance may serve as an 
illustration. Lizzie is the daughter 
of Mrs, —, a woman of very bad cha- 
racter, who has a large number of 
children by different men, and 
whose present companion, a man 
subject to fits, has also children by 
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another woman. The whole party 
(we dare not profane the dear name 
family by applying it to such a 
herd) live together on the floor of 
one room, without any sort of sepa- 
ration. Mrs. — keeps a stall for 
the sale of old bottles outside one of 
the London hospitals. The mission 
woman found out this family, and 
induced Lizzie to come to the 
mothers’ meeting. Her personal 
condition was so neglected that it 
was noticeable: but she came so 
regularly and seemed so in earnest 
that the lady superintendent in. 
vited her to one of three little tea 
parties which she gave in the course 
of the summer to some of the 
attendants at her meeting, and was 
pleased with Lizzie’s behaviour. In 
order to get her some clothes Lizzie 
was allowed to earn a little money 
by scrubbing, under the direction 
of the mission woman, the rooms of 
some infirm old people. For this 
she was paid threepence or four- 
pence per room. Part of this money 
was deposited with the lady super- 
intendent, and at length calico for 
a shift was purchased at the meet- 
ing. As Lizzie, of course, cannot 
‘handle a needle,’ Miss Z., the lady- 
superintendent, offered to teach her 
how to begin it, and even have it 
made for her. But ‘mother had 
made her promise to bring the 
piece home, that she might make it 
up for her own gal.’ Of course the 
wretched woman (who had literally 
laughed to scorn Miss Z.’s offer to 
get her married) pawned the shift 
and spent the money in drink. Upon 
this a lady, to whom Miss Z.‘related 
the circumstances, exerted herself 
to get Lizzie received into a Home, 
where the Superior consented to 
take her as one of the ‘ industrial 
girls,’ placing her under the care 
of the sister who has special charge 
of them. Lady F., who is the sup- 
-plemental lady of the district, paid 
for a small outfit for Lizzie, which 


* St. Peter’s Home and Sisterhood, Kilburn. 
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was entrusted to the care of the 
mission woman, that it might not 
fall into the hands of the mother. 
The mission woman took the girl 
and the bundle to the public baths, 
washed her, cleaned her, clothed 
her, and then took her to the Home. 
The story may be continued in the 
words of the Superior, who thus 
writes of her : 


I think I can give you a good report, on 
the whole, of Lizzie’s conduct. Her igno- 
rance of everything religious, domestic, &c. 
is quite curious. I think we have seldom, 
if ever, had anyone in the Home se utterly 
untrained. Fancy, she had never had a 
piece of soap in her possession before com- 
ing to us; and when the sister under whose 
care she is placed gave her two pieces, one 
for herself and another for her work, she 
stood open-mouthed and looked at them, 
one in each hand, for some seconds, and at 
last muttered, ‘Why, I niver seed sich a 
thingk! Why, it’s only gentlefolk as uses 
them. She had an entire suit of plain 
clothes when she came here, which were 
put on by the mission woman for her to 
come in. But she did not understand them, 
or even know their names, Sister C. at 
night told her to fold up her chemise. She 
did not understand, so Sister C. repeated 
it—in vain ; then tried calling it a shift— 
also in vain. At last she took hold of the 
article and asked Lizzie what she called it. 
‘Why,’ says Lizzie, ‘I niver ’ad one afore, 
and so I niver called ’im nothingk.’ The 
chaplain, seeing the new face among our 
industrial girls, sent to see and speak to 
her. He asked her if she knew any prayer. 
She had learned one, she told him, and he 
made her repeat it, to see what she knew. 
Finding her knowledge very imperfect, he 
made her kneel down, and said the 
Lord's Prayer for her. At night she 
got into bed without any attempt at 
saying her prayers, seeing which Sister 

. of course remonstrated. ‘Why,’ said 
Lizzie (she always begins every speech 
with why), ‘the man said ’em over me 
once; why need I say ’em again?’ She 
has not the least idea of truth, or that it is 
wrong to tell a lie, and so speaks at hazard, 
being neither disturbed nor sorry if you 
convict her of untruth, evidently thinking 
it does not in the least signify. Still we 
like Lizzie. She seems warm-hearted, and 
we think will work up into something if she 
stays with us. She has, in spite of her 
want of truth, a very remarkable sense of 
honesty. A few days ago, she was sent to 
clean an unused room. Soon she called 
Sister C. to come to her. Sister C. was 
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busy, and said she could not come. Lizzie 
seemed quite distressed, and said she had 
something to give her which she could not 
keep. At last Sister C., surprised at her 
eagerness, went, when Lizzie showed her a 
scrap of paper containing half-a-crown, 
which she had found in her cleaning. It 
had probably been dropped out of some 
parcels of clothing which had been sent to 
the Home and opened in that room, but it 
would never have been known or traced if 
she had retained it; and seeing what a 
bringing up Lizzie had from her miserable 
parents, it was the more creditable to her. 


After Lizzie had been some time 
at St. Peter’s her mother came to 
see her. On her return Mrs. — 
told Miss Z. that she ‘ niver should 
ave knowded the gal! ’er clothes 
was that wonderful! and the ladies 
’ad laid ’er ’air flat on ’er’ ’ead, 
which was niver seed afore in all 
‘er born days.’ Mrs. — was en- 
chanted with the Home, and said 
that until after her visit there, she 
always believed Miss Z. had ‘ mi- 
grated the gal away to foreign 
parts.’ A little later Miss Z. writes 
thus : 


I saw Lizzie’s mother yesterday ; she has 
asked for a deposit card, and intends saving 


her pennies. It seems, I think, as if some 
impression for good had been made, and I 
hope we shall be permitted to strengthen it. 


One fertile source of vice and 
misery among the poor of London 
is found in the crowded state and 
unsuitable arrangements of the 
houses which they inhabit. The 
usual thing is for each poor family 
to occupy one room, so that six, 
eight, or ten families will be con- 
tained in one house. But these 
houses were originally built to ac- 
commodate only one family. Now 
the inhabitants are multiplied, and 
so are their needs; but the appli- 
ances for cooking and cleaning, 
washing and drinking, remain as 
before. There is something strange 
and sad in being asked to visit ‘the 
poor thing in the drawing-room, 
and finding the mother sick, the 
father down with fever, a few coals 
piled on the floor, the damp linen 
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hanging across the room; and in 
the thought that in that one room 
the whole home life of the entire 
family is carried on. Now, the 
great object to be aimed at, if we 
wish to benefit the poor of London 
(or indeed any other class of peo- 
ple), is to raise their condition, in 
all its circumstances, moral and 
material ; and this we cannot effec- 
tually do unless we begin by in- 
ducing them to help themselves. 
To give away what is popularly 
called ‘charity’ is necessary at 
times in order to meet the actual 
distress of the moment, but it leaves 
its recipients at best where it found 
them, probably in an even worse 
state; more willing to acquiesce in a 
state of listless dependence, to look 

‘charity’ as a regular though 
fluctuating source of income, and 
to make little or no effort beyond 
that of going from one ‘charity’ 
office to another. In one place a 
bride, neither young nor lovely, 
went ‘straight from the church door 
to ask for a bread- ticket, whether 
towards entertaining her wedding 
guests or to begin housekeeping 
with could not be clearly ascer- 
tained, as the request was refused. 

But we have dwelt perhaps too 
long on the peculiar wants of the 
poor of London, and on the difficulty 
of relieving them. There are many 
who would gladly do something 
towards meeting this difficulty, but 
they do not know how to set to 
work. They may derive assistance 
from a sketch of some simple me- 
thods which have been tried during 
the past few years. 

The Parochial Mission Women 
Association was set on foot in 1860. 
The story of Lizzie will have given 
some idea of the manner in which 
it works. The mission woman is 
& poor woman, tidy, sensible, in- 
dustrious, and sincerely anxious 
to do good; who is appointed to 
work in a defined district, under 
the direction of a lady superin- 
tendent. The latter is also (if pos- 
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sible) a resident in the district ; if 
not, at any rate a lady who is will- 
ing to devote her time and labours 
to that locality, and to do this not 
during a portion of the year only, 
but throughout the whole of the 
year, with the exception probably 
of a summer holiday. Both lady 
superintendent and mission wo. 
man, though appointed by the 
Association, are selected by the 
incumbent, and their work is car- 
ried on under his sanction. The 
mission woman’s duty is to become 
acquainted with every family in her 
district, to be their friend and ad- 
viser, and in every way, both by 
precept and example, to help the 
poor to help themselves. But she is 
never to be employed to carry alms 
to them. When she meets with 
cases of real difficulty and distress, 
it is her duty to relate all the cir- 
cumstances to her lady superin- 
tendent, and to receive from her 
advice and guidance as to the best 
way of dealing with them. In this 
way many cases become known 
in which timely aid may be of real 
service to the deserving poor; and 
as the mission woman visits the 
people at their own homes, is one 
of their own class, and accustomed 
to their habits, she is rarely deceived 
or mistaken as to their true condi- 
tion ; besides, as she has nothing to 
give there is little temptation to 
imposture. But it is often impos- 
sible for the lady superintendent 
(who commonly has not the com- 
mand of ample means) to give even 
such aid as is urgently required, 
and in parishes where nearly all the 
population are poor she has no one 
(save the over-taxed incumbent) to 
appeal to for aid. To meet this 
need, and at the same time to enable 
those who have both the means and 
the will to supply her with effective 
assistance, the Supplemental Ladies 
Association was started, as already 
described. Any member who ac- 
cepts the office of supplemental 
lady to a district in effect under- 
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takes to consider that as her special 
parish in London; to make it the 
object of her care; to interest her- 
self in the well-being of its inha- 
bitants; and, in short, to do for it 
all the good she can, be it more or 
less, just as she would for the parish 
in which her country home is si- 
tuated. In all this she works with 
and through the lady superinten- 
dent, supporting her in her labours, 
assisting her, and being assisted by 
her, in a variety of ways. The 
object of these papers is to point out 
some of those forms of assistance 
which experience has proved to be 
useful, and to give some instances 
in illustration. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more 
important than the improvement of 
the homes of the poor. While they 
remain such as have been described, 
it is in vain to expect much amend- 
ment in sobriety or in morality 
from either men or women. But 
though we cannot all at once do 
away with the evils of overcrowd- 
ing, or of high rent and low wages, 
yet something may be attempted to 
promote cleanliness and decency, 
as may be seen in the following 
instances. 

Whitewashing is a very important 
thing for health as well as for clean- 
liness and neatness of appearance. 
It is a very good plan to furnish 
the materials for whitewashing and 
scrubbing. Those who are able 
should do the work for themselves, 
but there are in every parish many 
incapable of such labour. In several 
cases a man out of work has gladly 
earned a trifle by mending the roof, 
window, and furniture of some sick 
old body, and then whitewashed till 
‘’er place looks as good as new.’ 
And how much better was it for 
the man himself to earn a low wage 
than to receive pure alms ? 

Whenever a supplemental lady 
undertakes the expense of this plan, 
a copy of ‘ Rules for Whitewashing ’ 
is given to the lady superintendent, 
who promises to obey them. 
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When the lady superintendent 
has read these rules, and has con- 
sented to carry them out, her sup- 
plemental lady will do well to give 
her 2l. or 31. to begin the experi- 
ment with. She should purchase 
two pails and three brushes, and 
have P. M. W. painted or cut on 
each. They should be reserved for 
the exclusive use of the mission, 
and kept at the house of the lady 
superintendent. They may be lent 
to any depositor who is desirous of 
whitewashing her own rooms, and 
will pay for the materials. The lady 
superintendent and her mission 
woman are supposed to be ac- 
quainted with the characters of the 
women, so as to know with whom 
these things will be safe. (N.B. A 
packet of Macdougall’s Disinfecting 
Powder can be had for sixpence at 
any oilman’s, and will go a long 
way. Mr. Macdougall has, how- 
ever, frequently given some gratis 
to be disposed of by the lady 
managers, and will always sell at a 
reduced rate for the use of the 
Association.) The average cost of 
cleaning and whitewashing a room 
varies from 3s. to 4s. 6d. This sam 
includes materials and labour. 

The love of cleanliness must, 
however, be ranked amongst ac- 
quired tastes. Those to whom it is 
a novelty do not always relish the 
innovation. One Mrs. Stokes had 
a ‘filthy floor.’ She did not refuse 
to let the mission woman scour it, 
but stipulated that she ‘was to let 
alone the cupboard, for neither soap 
nor water had ever gone nigh that 
place, nor ever should while the 
breath was in her body to keep 
them out.’ As there was fever 
about, and the poor woman was 
near her confinement, the lady 
superintendent resolved to see what 
could be done by a little coaxing. 
So she told the mission woman to 
take some of the disinfectants, and 
to offer to scrub the floor herself; 
warning her not to scold Mrs. 
Stokes, but rather to be tender 
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with her. The mission woman set 
off, armed with soap, powder, &c., 
and found the room occupied by a 
group of excited women, all talking 
at once of the recent visit of the 
new clergyman. He had said that 
he would not visit the room again 
until it was clean. They declared 
‘he was the most pryingest and on- 
genteelest man they had ever met,’ 
and Mrs. Stokes begged the mission 
woman to go and tell him that ‘he 
might call morning or evening or 
whensoever he pleased, it was no 
odds to her, for neither late nor 
early should he set foot in a place 
of hers; no, not if his pockets was 
full of bread-papers.’ However, she 
said that her sister, a big, stout 
lass, should ‘clean the floor, and 
welcome,’ if the mission woman 
would give her some of her ‘stuffs.’ 
The ‘ stuffs’ were left, and the mis- 
sion woman, calling a few days 
after, found that they had been 
used, and Mrs. Stokes was as 
friendly as ever. 

Window-gardening seems a less 
essential thing, but it has a wonder- 
fully civilising effect. It is touching 
to see how the love of flowers pre- 
vails among these poor people. It 
is the only refined pleasure within 
their reach, almost the only means 
by which the love of beauty im- 
planted in us all can be drawn out 
or gratified. An old man said 
quaintly of some plants that he had 
cherished for years, ‘ They have 
been my public-house.’ 

Lady A. took some cut flowers to 
a meeting held in one of the worst 
streets of a very large and poor 
parish. There were but few per- 
sons present, and they were of a 
class whose countenances might 
seem to betray the total absence of 
all feminine feeling. It is very diffi- 
cult to know what to say to these 
poor people when collected at a 
meeting, especially as every word is 
heard by everyone present. Lady 
A. went from one to another, and 
gave to each a bright smile, a kind 
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word, and a flower—three things 
almost equally rare in that court. 
They hardly thanked her, but their 
faces showed their pleasure. Out- 
side the door was a gipsy-girl, who, 
though a depositor, had never yet 
had courage to come to the meeting. 
She pushed through the crowd of 
people who had collected outside 
and were looking in through the 
windows, and seated herself on a 
bench in the room. She, too, received . 
a flower, and her tears fell on it, as 
she watched the lady at her gentle 
work, Another woman, a professed 
thief, held out her hand for a rose, 
and as she received it, silently nod- 
ded to Lady A., and then sat with 
folded arms, gazing in astonishment 
at the scene. Long afterwards some 
of these people enquired after ‘ our 
angel with the flowers.’ She had 
been a most generous friend to them 
all, but nothing that she had done 
had touched their hearts more than 
this gift of flowers. 

Some of the supplemental ladies 
have kindly attended the ‘ cottage 
or window flower show’ of their dis- 
trict,and have given away the prizes, 
and have quite won the hearts of 
the exhibitors by the interest thus 
manifested in their efforts. 

Another plan for introducing 
something like decency and comfort 
into the homes of the poor is that 
of loan bedsteads at 1d. and 2d. the 
week. 

Where this plan has been tried, 
it has generally met with success, 
and in some cases led to the pur- 
chase of a similar bedstead. The 
expense of an entire set (bedstead, 
mattress, and pillow) is 25s. In 
cases of sickness it is invaluable. 
For instance, a woman who had a 
husband and seven children could 
not speak sufficiently of the comfort 
of having a bed to herself during 
her eighth confinement. A girl, 
who hired the set for two months 
(having never slept on a bedstead 
before), found that it cured her 
rheumatism. Until the loan bed- 
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stead went to her, she had been 
sleeping on a brick floor. She began 
to deposit 3d. and 4d., and perse- 
vered until the loan was replaced 
by one of her own purchasing. 
During a long period of scarcity of 
work, a wretched family in a very 
poor district had parted with every- 
thing. The mother was in the last 
stage of consumption. There was 
a husband, and there were seven 
children, but there was no bed. The 
poor woman was lying on a heap of 
shavings on the floor. The loan 
bedstead was offered. The sick 
woman longed to have it, but said 
they could never pay the 1d. a week 
for it. So the mission woman went 
away heavy-hearted to think that 
for want of a penny the dying suf- 
ferer should lack the comfort of a 
bed. That evening the husband 
‘called round’ to say that his wife 
had told him of the offer, and that 
it should go hard with him but he 
would earn a penny to give her such 
a comfort as that. The bedstead was 


sent; they kept it six weeks and 


paid for it regularly. Here it may 
be remarked, that where the case is 
one of utter destitution, it is best as 
a general rule to send it ‘to the 
parish. Where timely aid may 
avail to save from pauperism and 
despair, there give help; but give 
it gradually, stimulating exertion, 
and seconding effort. 

There is one great difficulty in 
working the plan of a loan bedstead, 
namely, that of finding a place in 
which to keep it when not in use. 
It is seldom that the lady superin- 
tendent can well give it room 
in her own house. Where there is 
a mission house the difficulty is 
overcome, but the greater number 
of districts are without this prac- 
tical centre for parochial work. The 
providing or contributing towards 
the rent of a mission house is one 
of the greatest services that can be 
rendered to a district. The uses of 
the house are manifold. Some of 
them may here be pointed out and 
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exemplified by referring to what has 
been done in one district, where the 
supplemental lady has during the 
last two years most generously paid 
the whole rent of the mission house. 
This particular house is an old one, 
and may have a curious history of 
its own, as it once belonged to Oliver 
Cromwell. The principal room has 
deep, old-fashioned window-seats 
and wainscoted walls, adorned with 
a little wood-carving. This house 
is the home of the two mission 
women who, in this district, work 
under one lady superintendent. 
Its various rooms serve for the 
weekly women’s meetings ; for oc- 
casional tea parties for the women ; 
for adult and Bible classes; for a 
special class held by the clergyman 
every Saturday or Sunday for the 
purpose of instructing his people in 
the nature of Divine worship; and 
for temporary school-rooms for boys, 
girls, and infants. It is the store- 
house for the flannel, calico, &., 
required at the weekly meetings ; 
for bedsteads and bedding, food and 
drugs, or anything required for 
parochial use. At one time a medical 
mission was also carried on there, a 
physician having most kindly ar- 
ranged to come there for an hour 
or two every Sunday to give gra- 
tuitous advice to the members con- 
nected with the mission. The in- 
habitants of this district are entirely 
poor, and were very ignorant, but 
they seem to have responded to 
the efforts made for their benefit in 
a very satisfactory manner. The 
class mentioned above as held by 
the clergyman for instruction in the 
nature of Divine worship has also 
inspired them with a love of their 
temporary and a desire for a per- 
manent church which is very touch- 
ing. They have no money to give, 
but their substance and their labour 
they delight to offer. Many of them 
are cabinet makers, French polishers, 
wood carvers, and such like, and 
some of them have given beautiful 
wooden decorations for their tempo- 
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rary church. Others, who are cos- 
termongers, have begged leave to 
give flowers in pots to add to its 
beauty. A young woman who is an 
upholsteress made and mends the 
simple church furniture and the 
surplices of the choir; and another 
girl equally poor undertakes their 
washing. The clergyman told a 
visitor that he had to restrain the 
liberality of his parishioners (who 
are all poor), lest the church should 
become too ornate ! 

But to return to the Mission 
House. Of its various uses, not the 
least important is the one first 
named, the providing a suitable 
room for the women’s weekly meet- 
ing. The first step towards civilis- 
ing and elevating the very poor is 
to draw them out of the wretched 
homes that have been described, to 
spend a couple of hours once a week 
in aclean, comfortable room, airy 
in summer, well warmed and lighted 
in winter, in the society of the lady 
superintendent, and of the friends 


whom she may induce to come and 


help her. A school-room is the 
usual resource where there is no 
mission room; but it is generally 
too large for the meeting, and com- 
fortless looking ; nor can the use of 
it always be had at the times most 
convenient to the mothers. As the 
mission woman ought to be the 
model of a tidy poor woman, so the 
room in the mission house should 
be the model of a poor woman’s 
parlour. It should be scrupulously 
clean. (It is the duty of the mis- 
sion woman to keep it so herself.) 
It should be made as comfortable 
as circumstances will allow. The 
gift of an arm-chair for an old wo- 
man to sit in, of a couple of foot- 
stools for the use of younger ones, 
of a picture or two for the wall, and 
last, but not least, of a large cot in 
which several babies may be laid 
down to sleep, will be found most 
acceptable. 

It is a great advantage also to 
have the command of a convenient 
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room for giving occasionally small 
tea parties to a few of the members 
of the meeting in town. Large 
tea parties given once a year in a 
school-room have their attractions 
and advantages ; but small ones of 
from ten to fifteen guests have a 
quite different aim and effect. They 
enable the lady superintendent to 
have a personal intercourse with 
her poor friends, which can hardly 
be achieved in any other way, and 
to exercise that personal influence 
which seems to be especially wo- 
man’s work and woman’s gift. 
Men may organise good works on 
a large scale, but it is peculiarly 
the part of woman to bring the 
influence of a gentle education to 
bear on individuals. For a woman 
to go about bare-headed in the 
streets is a usual sign of degrada- 
tion. It was therefore pleasant to 
hear that three women ‘began 
bonnets ’ at a tea party of fifteen in 
avery bad part of London. It is 
only in a limited circle like this 
that the power of the teapot as 
a missionary agent can be fully 
appreciated, or the advantages of a 
real friendly ‘chat’ between rich 
and poor. For the cost of such 
parties 6d. per head is quite suffi- 
cient; and they afford a pleasant 
and welcome recreation to persons 
in whose weary lives recreation is 
hardly known. 

The relieving of actual distress 
is a subject of great importance, 
and requires considerable thought 
and painstaking if we would do it 
in such a way as not merely to 
satisfy our benevolent instincts, but 
also to raise and uphold the sufferer 
whom we are relieving. 

The action of the parochial 
mission will be found a great as- 
sistance to those who have the will 
and the means to give, and who 
wish to give wisely. When a poor 
woman has begun to save and to 
deposit her pence, and has made 
the effort to tidy herself and to 
attend the meeting, she has taken of 
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her own accord the first step to- 
wards self-help—towards emerging 
from utter pauperism. She must 
be helped to persevere in the good 
course, she must not be allowed 
to fall back again into listless de- 
pendence. Therefore it is an im- 
perative rule that no alms should 
be given at the meeting. But 
payment for work done (by which 
we do not mean only ‘sewing,’ 
but all kinds of useful employment, 
as detailed above) is a most valua- 
ble form of assistance, and in times 
of general distress, when there is no 
employment to be had (as has often 
been the case of late years in 
various trades), thisis a real charity. 
It may be said that it is a mistake 
to induce people, by creating a 
fictitious kind of work, to remain 
where the population is too great 
to be maintained by regular em- 
ployment, that they had better 
move to some other part of Eng- 
land or emigrate. This may be 
true, but a poor man with a wife 


and several young children, and no 
money, has not the means of emi- 


gration. Many are earnestly en- 
treating to be helped to emigrate ; 
some (and these are the most likely 
to succeed) have formed emigration 
clubs for mutual help; but there 
are many who are not fit for 
emigration, many who cannot ob- 
tain the means to emigrate imme- 
diately ; many again whose want of 
employment is only temporary, but 
who, until they have acquired the 
habits of forethought which we 
would strive to inculcate, will cer- 
tainly never have any resources to 
fall back upon during such times ; 
many again who, having saved 
something, have lived on their 
savings, but have exhausted them 
before work returned. To such 
persons a low payment for work 
done is a real boon. The scale of 
payment should be lower than the 
market value of the labour, so that 
no encouragement may be offered 
to indifference about obtaining 
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regular employment. During the 
last three winters Lady R. has sent 
2ol. a month to the lady superinten- 
dent of two mission women in one 
of the most distressed parts of the 
East of London, for the benefit of 
its members. The only condition 
attached to the gift was, that all 
the money should be earned, none 
given. The lady superintendent 
was often greatly puzzled to find 
or obtain work, but she succeeded ; 
and notwithstanding the distress, 
the weekly deposits steadily in- 
crease in this mission, giving reason 
for hope that real poverty is teach- 
ing the duty of providence. The 
lady superintendent of this district 
finds it a good plan to buy and cut 
out materials for under-clothing, 
to employ the women to make 
them at the meeting, paying them 
for their work ; and afterwards to 
sell the made-up garments to the 
depositors at the cost price of the 
materials. It is better thus to pay 
for the work done than to pay the 
women by the hour for working. 
This latter system is indeed pro- 
hibited in the parochial mission 
meetings, it being essential that 
the women should not be tempted 
to the meetings by the hope of 
getting anything by coming except 
the occasional chance of exercising 
their industry, and obtaining a fair 
but low remuneration for it. There 
is a great difference between pay- 
ing so much an hour for work, 
whether done quickly or slowly, 
well or ill, and paying for the 
making of a shirt according to the 
quality of the work. It is just the 
difference between alms and wages. 
Another excellent employment is 
patchwork. Some trouble is re- 
quired to carry it out with success, 
but it has in some districts been 
found to succeed admirably. A 
copy of the rules for patchwork 
quilts is always given to any lady 
superintendent who is willing to 
start what are known among the 
poor as ‘ Lady Spencer’s Quilts,’ 
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The payment for the work may 
be given by the supplemental lady ; 
and the quilt when made may be 
sold to any depositor for the cost 
price of the materials, which will 
vary from five shillings to seven 
shillings and sixpence, according as 
the quilt is lined and bound, or not. 
Where patchwork succeeds, it is 
extremely popular, being very use- 
ful in itself, and a pretty embellish- 
ment of home, besides suggesting 
an excellent use for the cuttings of 
new materials, and the savings of 
old gowns and frocks. It is well 
to start the work by supplying a 
pattern star, a tin shape, from 200 
to 300 papers, and a store of pieces 
ready for covering or sewing. A 
lady superintendent who has been 
very successful with the patchwork 
found that none of her women had 
an idea how the pattern star was 
made; and she was almost in de- 
spair at the difficulty of teaching 
them even to sew without knots. 
But she kept steadily to the rule 


that no bad work should be paid 
for. The workers rapidly improved, 
and now they all prepare their own 
pieces, cut out, fit, and fix for them- 


selves. Where successful (which 
is not always the case, from the 
varying tastes as well as habits of 
various parts of London), the popu- 
larity of the quilts is so great 
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that they are always bespoken, and 
many of the depositors are only 
waiting for an opportunity of pur- 
chasing what one described as the 
‘loveliest thing a woman iver lay 
under.’ 

But other occupations besides 
needlework may be provided. A 
poor widow may be paid one shilling 
a week to do the washing and 
mending of an infirm or aged per- 
son. A big girl may be employed, 
and taught by the mission woman, 
to wait upon a young mother and 
her infant family during the first 
few days after her confinement, thus 
enabling her to enjoy that rare 
blessing among the poor, a few days 
as well as nights in bed at that time 
of need. Again, the poor are very 
sensitive about their few articles of 
clothing being seen by strangers. 
A widowed mother met with a 
serious accident and was taken to an 
hospital. Mrs. W., the lady super- 
intendent, found a poor woman, a 
friend of the sufferer, who was only 
too glad to go once a week to the 
hospital, carrying the baby to see 
its mother and fetching the small 
store of linen of the sick woman, 
which she washed, mended, and 
took back again, thus earning one 
shilling a week. Five pounds go a 
long way in payment for such jobs 
as these, and afford great comfort. 


(To be continued.) 
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PLOT AND DRAMATIS PERSONZ OF ‘TITUS 


ANDRONICUS.’ 


HE repulsive play of Titus An- 
dronicus, though connected 
with the great name of Shakespeare, 
has commanded but a modicum of 
criticism ; and that naturally. The 
plot, however, which in all its 
essentials is founded on more than 
one thoroughly authentic narrative, 
is a detail in the history of fiction 
of no ordinary interest. It not only 
shows us the usual perversions and 
transformations of fact, but it also 
gives us the fusion of two indi- 
viduals into one, both being men of 
notable prominence in history, and 
both men whom a very little ac- 
curacy would have kept distinct. 
This, however, has been wanting ; 
the result being that Titus An- 
dronicus, the protagonist of the 
drama under notice, is a mixture of 
two personalities, from one of which 
he takes his character, from the 
other his adventures or misfortunes. 
The voice is the voice of Jacob, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau. 
In both the drama and the history 
there is some respectability of cha- 
racter, and there is much suffering, 
but it is only in the drama that they 
are combined in a single individual. 
The first of the Andronici of 
Constantinople (and we begin with 
a work so well known as the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire) was the son of Constantine 
Ducas; himself the successor of 
Isaac Comnenus. Except that, like 
the rest of the Andronici, he was a 
Comnenian, there is little to be said 
about him. The one who claims our 
best attention is the Andronicus 
of the following pedigree : 


ALEXIUS COMNENUS 
| 


| 
Isaac, the 
Sebastocrator 


| 
Kalo-Johannes 


Manuel 


| 
John ANDRONICUS IL. 


Kalo-Johannes, or John the Hand- 
some, so named, in mockery, because 
he was undersized and ugly, was an 
active and heroic prince ; and more 
heroic still was Manuel, his son and 
successor, compared by his con- 
temporaries as king, captain, and 
knight with Richard I. of England. 
John, his eldest cousin, we may call 
the Renegade, for he turned Turk 
and infidel. His younger cousin, 
Andronicus, the main subject of the 
present notice, lived to become An- 
dronicus II. He may be measured 
for the strangeness and variety of 
his personal adventures with any 
hero of history, and with many of 
fiction. Gibbon, though he calls 
his life a romance rather than a 
biography, gives to it—romance as 
it is—more space than any other 
similar narrative in his great work. 
Finlay finds room for repeating it, 
and that with criticism and addi- 
tions. In the main it is a piece of 
real history. Whatever is found in 
Gibbon or Finlay, and whatever is 
added by the present writer, rests 
upon strictly contemporary autho- 
rity. Of these authorities Nicetas 
is the chief. He had seen Andro- 
nicus, and he (Andronicus) was ten 
feet high. This is, doubtless, a 
hard statement, and can only be 
taken as it is found. From all 
accounts, however, Andronicus was 
a man to strike the imagination. 
Handsomeabove his contemporaries, 
he was brave enough to be praised 
by his cousin, the Imperial Cru- 
sader, whom he rivalled in his 
numerous and illicit loves. To 
these he added, either in lawful 
succession or by concurrent mar- 
riages, three princesses. An Alci- 
biades in courts, an Antony in the 
camp, he was an Aristomenes in his 
prisons, and a Ulysses everywhere ; 
a seer of many cities, inexhaustible 
in stratagems, and, moreover, in- 
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vincible in single combat. The 
naturalist may be interested in him, 
for he is specially stated to have 
killed one of the great Lithuanian 
bisons, now limited to a single 
forest in the north, but hunted by 
Andronicus so far south as the 
parts about Kiev. Then, as now, 
it was called a zebra. 

An offence of which the Emperor 
took notice brought upon him a 
long imprisonment. Gibbon makes 
it last twelve, Finlay nine, years. 

The cruelties that Andronicus IT. 
inflicted during his reign as em- 
peror were equalled, or surpassed, 
by what he suffered after his de- 
position. These are sketched in 
Gibbon. All that need be given 
here is the following notice—not in 
Gibbon, but from the contemporary 
Nicetas. In a general history it 
has no proper place. In a special 
monograph like the present it is 
simply the most important text 
that we can find. It tallies with, 
and explains, a scene in the drama. 

Nica is besieged. The engines 
and the men do their work and 
duty. Andronicus himself be- 
thinks him of the scheme of offer- 
ing terms of peace by means of 
what we may call Carrier Arrows. 
These he feathered with papers 
(or the like), on which were written 
words to the following effect—* Let 
me in, and there shall be an 
amnesty, save only for Theodoros, 
the Messenger, Lachanas of the 
Agora, and Synesius the Asynetos, 
who shall be put todeath.’ This is 
as much as the text of the play 
requires us, at present, to say about 
Andronicus IT. 

Gibbon shall speak for Andro- 
nicus III. He reigned long, and, 
on the whole, quietly; had no 
adventures, few troubles ; anything 
but a character for immorality. 
He was the opposite, in every way, 
to his predecessor; but to a dra- 
matist—who, in the spirit of his 
craft, thought not only that a good 
man suffering was a sight for the 
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gods, but that, as a sight for the 
theatre, you might get the goodness 
from one person and the suffering 
from another—he was the comple- 
ment of the second Andronicus. 

Whatthis Andronicus III. suffered 
was through very different hands 
from those of Aaron or Tamora: per- 
haps he never suffered bodily at all. 
He quarrelled with the Patriarch, 
He afterwards effected a reconcilia- 
tion. But the reconciliation itself 
was a farce. 


Tue Story oF THE PIGEONS. 


Under the reign of the Pualeologi, the 
choice of the patriarch was the most im- 
portant business of the State; the heads of 
the Greek Church were ambitious and 
fanatic monks, and their vices or virtues, 
their learning or ignorance, were equally 
mischievous or contemptible. By his in- 
temperate discipline, the Patriarch Athana- 
sius excited the hatred of the clergy and 
people: he was heard to declare that the 
sinner should swallow the last dregs of the 
cup of penance, and the foolish tale was 
propagated of his punishing a sacrilegious 
ass that had tasted the lettuce of a convent 
garden. Driven from the throne by the 
universal clamour, Athanasius composed, 
before his retreat, two papers of a very 
opposite cast. His public testament was 
in the tone of charity and resignation ; the 
private codicil breathed the direst anathe- 
mas against the authors of his disgrace, 
whom he excluded for ever from the com- 
munion of the Holy Trinity, the angels, and 
the saints. This last paper he enclosed in 
an earthen pot, which was placed by his 
order on the top of one of the pillars in the 
dome of St. Sophia, in the distant hope of 
discovery and revenge. At the end of four 
years, some youths, climbing by a ladder 
in search of pigeons’ nests, detected the 
fatal secret ; and as Andronicus felt himself 
touched and bound by the excommunica- 
tion, he trembled on the brink of the abyss 
which had been so treacherously dug under 
his feet. A synod of bishops was instantly 
convened to debate this important question: 
the rashness of these clandestine anathemas 
was generally condemned, but as the knot 
could be untied only by the same hand, as 
that hand was now deprived of the crozier, 
it appeared that this posthumous decree 
was irrevocable by any earthly power. 
Some faint testimonies of repentance and 
pardon were extorted from the author of 
the mischief, but the conscience of the 
emperor was still wounded, and he desired, 
with no less ardour than Athanasius him- 
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self, the restoration of a patriarch by 
whom alone he could be healed.—Decline 
and Fall, c. \xiii. 


Let us now see how the pigeons 
and the arrows comport themselves 
in the play. 


Scene III.—A public Place in Rome. 


Enter Titus, Marcus, Young Lucius, and 
other Gentlemen, with bows, and Titus 
bears the arrows with letters on them. 


Tit. Come, Mareus; come, kinsmen; this 

is the way: 

Sir boy, let me see your archery; 

Look ye draw home enough, and ’tis there 
straight. 

Terras Astrea reliquit, be you remember’d, 
Marcus. 

She's gone, she’s fled. 


We will solicit heaven, and move the gods, 
To send down justice for to wreak our 
wrongs. 
Come to this gear; you are a good archer, 
Marcus. [He gives them the arrows. 
Ad Jovem, that’s for you: here, ad Apollinem: 
Ad Martem, that’s for myself; 
Here, boy, to Pallas; here, to Mercury: 
To Saturn, Caius, not to Saturnine, 
You were as good to shoot against the wind. 
To it, boy: Marcus, loose when I bid; 
Of my word, I have written to effect, 
There's not a god left unsolicited. 
Marc. Kinsmen, shoot all your shafts 
into the court: 
We will afflict the emperor in his pride. 
Tit. Now, masters, draw. Oh, well said, 
Lucius! [ They shoot. 
Good boy, in Virgo’s lap; give it Pallas. 
Mare, My lord, I aim a mile beyond the 
moon ; 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 


Enter Clown, with a basket, and two pigeons 
in it. 


Tit. News, news from heaven! Marcus, 
the post is come. 
Sirrah, what tidings? have you any letters? 
Shall I have justice ? what says Jupiter? 
Clown. Ho! the gibbet-maker? he says 
that he hath taken them down again, for 
the man must not be hanged till the next 
week. 
Tit. But what says Jupiter, I ask thee? 
Clown. Alas, sir, I know not Jupiter: 
{ never drank with him in all my life. 
Tit. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier? 
Clown. Ay, of my pigeons, sir; nothing 
else. 
Tit. Why, didst thou not come from 
heaven? 
Clown. From heaven? alas, sir, I never 
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came there. God forbid I should be so 
bold to press to heaven in my young days! 
Why, I am going with my pigeons to the 
tribunal Plebs, to take up a matter of brawl 
betwixt my uncle and one of the imperial’s 
men, 

Mare. Why, sir, that is as fit as can be 
to serve for your oration; and let him 
deliver the pigeons to the emperor from 
you. 

Tit. Tell me, can you deliver an oration 
to the emperor with a grace? 

Clown. Nay, truly, sir; I could never say 
grace in all my life. 

Tit. _—, come hither; make no more 

0, 
But give your pigeons to the emperor: 
By me thou shalt have justice at his hands. 
Hold, hold; meanwhile here's money for 
thy charges. 
Give me pen and ink. 
Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a sup- 
plication? 

Clown. Ay, sir. 

Tit. Then here’s a supplication for you. 
And when you come to him, at the first 
approach you must kneel; then kiss his 
foot: then deliver up your pigeons; and 
look for your reward, I'll be at hand, sir; 
see you do it bravely. 

Clown. I warrant you, sir, let me alone. 

Tit. Sirrah, hast thou a knife? Come, let 

me see it. 

Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration, 

For thou hast made it like an humble sup- 
pliant. 

And when thou hast given it the emperor, 

Knock at my door, and tell me what he 
says. 

Clown. God be with you, sir; I will. 

[ Exit. 

Tit. Come, Marcus, let us go; Publius, 

follow me. [Exreunt. 


Scene I1V.—Before the Palace. 


Enter Saturninus, Tamora, Chiron, Deme- 
trius, Lords, and others. The Emperor 
brings the arrows in his hand that Titus 
shot at him. 


Sat. Why, lords, what wrongs are these? 

was ever seen 

An emperor in Rome thus overborne, 

Troubled, confronted thus; and, for the ex- 
tent 

Of egal justice, used in such contempt ? 

My —_ you know, as do the mightful 

8, 

However these disturbers of our peace 

Buzz in the people’s ears, there nought hath 
pass'd, 

But even with law, against the wilful sons 

Of old Andronicus. And what an if 

His sorrows have so overwhelm’d his wits; 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 
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His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterness? 

And now, he writes to heaven for his 
redress ; 

See, here’s to Jove, and this to Mercury, 

This to Apollo, this to the god of war: 

Sweet scrolls to fly about the streets of 
Rome! 

What's this, but libelling against the senate, 

And blazoning our unjustice everywhere ? 

A goodly humour, is it not, my lords? 

As who would say, in Rome no justice were. 


Enter Clown. 


How now, good fellow, wouldst thou speak 
with us? 

Clown. Yea, forsooth, an your mistership 

be imperial, 

Zam. Empress I am, but yonder sits the 

emperor. 

Clown. ’Tis he. God and Saint Stephen 
give you good den; I have brought you a 
letter and a couple of pigeons here. 

[{Saturninus reads the letter. 

Sat. Go, take him away, and hang him 

presently. 

Clown. How much money must I have? 

Tam. Come, sirrah, you must be hang’d. 

Clown. Hang’d! by’r lady, then I have 
brought up a neck to a fair end. 

[ Exit, guarded. 

Unless the whole connection be- 
tween the pigeons and the arrows 
of the two historical Andronici and 
the pigeons and arrows of the 
single Andronicus of the drama 
be relegated to the chapter of acci- 
dents, the Andronicus of the drama 
is as much a man of two personali- 
ties as Janus. On one side he is 
the hero of a fiction founded on 
fact, but greatly exaggerated; a 
usurper; ahusband of (undoubtedly) 
many wives ; a father of (probably) 
many children ; a likely man to have 
lost most of such children by war ; 
a@ man not unlikely to have either 
gone mad or to have shown signs 
of incipient madness ; an emperor 
who certainly ended his life under 
suffering and torture inexpressible. 
Such was the Andronicus of the 
Arrows. The Andronicus of the 
Pigeons (it is convenient thus to 
distinguish them) has gravity, dig- 
nity, respectability. The two, then, 
are not only complementary to one 
another, but are used or utilised by 
the dramatist accordingly. That 
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they are one in the drama is 
manifest ; that they are two in his- 
tory is equally so. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this gives us the 
case in full; and, as an exposition of 
the whole is the best explanation of 
the parts, it is now suggested that 
there may have been special reasons 
for the particular instance of fusion, 
amalgamation, unification, or what- 
ever else we may call it, now under 
consideration. We have already 
named three Andronici, and upon 
two of them dwelt somewhat at 
large. A fresh division of the 
family, however, still stands over 
for notice—the Andronici of Trebi- 
zond. The Andronici, as a family, 
were Comnenian, and the origin of 
the Comnenii was in Paphlagonia ; 
the Comnenians of which country 
founded, after the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Franks, a dynasty 
in Trebizond. Out of these Trape- 
zguntine Andronici emerges the 
third element of our hypothesis, 
viz. that it was through them asa 
dynasty that the quiet respectability 
of the Andronicus of the Pigeons 
was thrown as a veil over the tur- 
bulent disreputability of the Andro- 
nicus of the Arrows. If so, the 
real or fundamental Titus was no 
Titus at all; he was rather Androni- 
cus the son of the Sebastocrator ; 
Andronicus the adventurer, the 
polygamist, the usurper, the pro- 
bable lunatic, the possible parent, 
who quarrelled with (and killed) 
his son about a fly; Andronicus, 
in short and above all, of the 
Arrows. This man, or no one, 
gives us the germ and nucleus 
of the drama, so far as its form 
may be romantic. But the cruel- 
ties of this same Andronicus as 
emperor, leading, as they did, to 
his horrible death, converted the 
romance into a tragedy, and a 
Greek at a tragedy was never 
shocked at a horror being exagge- 
rated. Of this there was much in 
the story of Andronicus II.; much 
that was far too valuable to be lost. 
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On the other hand, however, the 
real truth was too discreditable to 
be exhibited. Hence resulted the 
compromise consisting in the com- 
plementary relations of the two 
Andronici to one another. 

Some one, however, must bear 
the criminality ; and this is thrown 
upon the accessaries—accessaries 
adopted for the occasion. These 
are Aaron and Tamora. The drama 
makes them villains of an impossible 
turpitude. Itis no part of a Shake- 
spearian or quasi-Shakespearian 
commentator to make them white. 
It may be worth while, however, to 
state that they are neither men nor 
women of straw. They are no lay 
figures. Aaron is as genuine flesh 
and blood as Cardinal Beaufort, and 
Tamora as actual as Queen Eleanor. 
They lived in their dayas othermen; 
they live in the memory of posterity 
as the scapegoats to the respect- 
ability of the Andronici. This seems 
to be the true reading of the his- 
tory of the period in Trebizond, 
when the tragedy of Titus Androni- 
cus took form. There was vice and 
suffering amply sufficient for the 
plot; but there was a protagonist, 
who, as an Imperial ancestor of the 
reigning family, could scarcely be 
represented as he was. Some one, 
then, must be found to act the vil- 
lain. The lot fell upon Tamora 
and Aaron. They had, doubtless, 
done something wicked enough to 
recommend them to this bad prefer- 
ence; butthe wickednessthus implied 
must, almost as a matter of neces- 
sity, have been exaggerated. In 
the extreme turpitude ascribed to 
them, there is probably an error of 
fame. The chances, however, are 
in favour of their badness. The 
classes to which they respectively 
belonged were of the worst; for 
Tamora was a semi-Oriental queen, 
and Aaron (as we shall soon see) 
an astrologer. Still, they were his- 
torical characters, and being this, 
have, according to the code of his- 
tory, a moral character as well. 
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This, if it cannot be defended, 
must, at least, be investigated, 

Aaron, simili persond, and not 
only eodem nomine but totidem literis, 
is found in Nicetas. He is a syco- 
phant in Greek, a calumniator in 
Latin, something between an in- 
former and a caster of nativities in 
English and in reality. In the 
Greek text he is ’Aapwy 6 leadxtoc, as 
if Isaak was the name of a country. 
He was landed in Sicily on his way 
from Corinth, and having learnt 
Latin, became interpreter to the 
army ; then mathematician or magus 
in the Court; then expelled the 
Court; then blinded; ther further 
mutilated by the cutting out of his 
tongue. 

From the name only we should 
pronounce Aaron to have been a 
Jew. But he may have been an 
Arab, or, as an astrologer, he might 
have passed for one. From Arab to 
Moor there is but a single step; and 
only another from Moor to Blacka- 
moor. 
as doubtful as Othello’s. In the 
sequel we shall find him called 
Morian. 

Tamora we may identify with 
Thamar, the definite, well-authen- 
ticated, and eminently historical 
name of the great Queen of Georgia. 
It is not the present writer, but 
Finlay, who, in his notice of the 
Comnenian dynasty in Trebizond, 
thinking of anything but the 
play of Titus Andronicus, indicates 
a connection between some mem- 
bers of the royal family of 
Thamar and the Trapezuntine An- 
dronici. He cannot give the details ; 
he simply notes the fact. That more 
than one royal princess bore the 
name is evident; and it is highly 
probable that some of the bearers 
may have been Queens of the Goths. 
Georgia, however, was not Goth- 
land; neither was Trebizond. Who, 
then, were the Goths under the rule 
of Tamora; who the Goths that in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
could have formed a principality 
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between which, and either Georgia 
or Trebizond, a political bond or a 
connection of any kind was possible? 
The question is easily answered. 
The Goths of Tamora were the 
Goths of a district which the Greeks 
and Latins. called Gothia or Gotia, 
the Genoese Gozia, the Goths them- 
selves Gothland. There were the 
descendants of the Gothi Tetraxite 
of Procopius, who were themselves 
the descendants of the Goths of 
the Lower Danube; the Goths 
who were driven away by the 
Huns; the Goths who sacked 
Rome under Alaric, and who, under 
Theodoric, reduced Italy ; the Goths 
of both Gaul and Spain; and, finally, 
Ostrogoth or Visigoth as the case 
might be ; the Goths of Moesia, and 
the Mosogothic translation of the 
Bible. In the time, however, of 
the Andronici the only single occu- 
pancy of this once formidable popu- 
lation was the small district under 
notice ; a tract of land on the eastern 
side of the Sea of Azov, originally 
extending into the Crimea, but 
gradually encroached upon by the 
more powerful populations of the 
neighbourhood. There is nothing, 
then, indefinite in the Kingdom or 
Queendom of the Goths ; on the con- 
trary, it satisfies the conditions of 
both the geographer and the chrono- 
logist. The political relations were 
with Georgia, Trebizond, and Genoa, 
and the name was one of the best 
known and the most current of the 
names in the topography of the 
Crimea. Nor is its permanence to 
be wondered at. Gothia was a 
Greek bishopric, a Genoese depen- 
dency. Its occupants were a brave 
and, more or less, independent 
nation. Its very bishops were war- 
like, the Holy John having himself 
put to flight a Khagan of the Kha- 
gans. This, however, was some 
centuries before Tamora. The no- 
tice of them which most closely 
touches the time of the Andronici 
is that of the old traveller Rubriquis 
(4.D. 1255), who not only mentions 
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them under the name of Goths, but 
adds that they ‘yet retain the 
German language.’ They retained 
it also in 1450, when it was heard 
by Barbaro; and it was not extinct 
so late as 1557-1564, when Busbe- 
quius made a vocabulary of it. 
Barbaro, however, is the last who 
calls them Goths, and their country 
Gothia; Busbequius merely stating 
that he had heard of them as being 
of German origin; their language, 
customs, and personal appearance 
being evidence to the accuracy of 
his information. Hence, his vocabu- 
lary was collected in Constantinople, 
not on the spot. 

And now the Goths, Tamora, 
and Aaron, having been invested, 
like the Andronici, with a certain 
amount of historic reality, we may 
ask how far this reality carries 
them through the details of the 
drama. It does not, as we have 
seen, make Aaron a black ; and it 
does not make him a contemporary 
with Tamora. It makes any amount 
of crime credible ; but it marks the 
particular crimes of Aaron and 
Tamora, as partners, as improbable. 
It marks, too, as impossible the 
union in one person of the suffer- 
ings of the two Andronici. To this 
extent the drama, so far as it has 
hitherto been considered, is not his- 
torical ; while as far as the leading 
names, Andronicus, Aaron, Tamora, 
and the Goths are concerned, the 
historical element predominates. 

The true measure, however, of 
its distortion and transformation is 
found in the 


Dramatis Personz. 


Saturninvus, son to the late Emperor of 
Rome. 
Bassianus, brother to Saturninus. 
Titus Anpronicus, a noble Roman. 
Marcus Anpronicus, brother to Titus. 
Lvcivs, 
QuINtTus, 
Martivs, 
Mutivs, 
Young Lucius, a boy, son to Lucius. 
Pusuivs, son to Marcus, the tribune. 
ZEmiuivs, a noble Roman. 


sons to Titus Andronicus. 
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ALARBUS, 


Cut1ron, sons to Tamora. 
DEMETRIUS, 
Aaron, a Moor. 


A Captain, Tribune, Messenger, and Clown. 
Goths and Romans. 

Tamora, Queen of the Goths, 

Lavinia, daughter to Titus Andronicus. 

A Nurse, and a black Child. 


Kinsmen of Titus, Senators, Tribunes, Offi- 
cers, Soldiers, and Attendants. 


It is the strangeness of this list 
that starts the commentator on the 
wrong scent; for all the chief 
names point to Rome rather than 
to Constantinople; Andronicus itself 
being no exception. It was, doubt- 
less, for an emperor of the West an 
impossible name; for an emperor of 
the East a realone. The Andronici, 
however, of the play are not impe- 
rial. They are mere ‘noble Ko- 
mans;” and, as such, they may 
easily have been Andronici. Of 
Saturninus, Lucius, Quintus, Mar- 
tius, and Publius, the Latin cha- 
racter is unequivocal. Lavinia, too, 
is Latin rather than Greek; Ta- 
mora and Alarbus being barbaric. 
Aaron and Bassianus, alone, are 
equally good for Rome and for 
Constantinople; the genuine Greek 
names being but two—Chiron and 
Demetrius. 

These, in the way of history, may 
have been the names of either actual 
members of the family of Thamar, 
or of certain associates of Aaron; 
for Aaron was not the only evil- 
doer of his class, nor the only one 
who was punished for his evil deeds. 
Of Alarbus, the historical character 
may have been equally real: in other 
words, he may have been a real son 
of Tamora, or he may have been 
a general, of the name of Lapardas, 
who having declared against An- 
dronicus was blinded, and left to 
die in a monastery. The purely 
Roman names present no difficulty. 
Once removed from Constantinople 
to Rome, the Andronici, from the 
mere largeness of the family, create 
a demand for prenomens. Nor is 
the supply scanty. With a Titus 
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to start with, and a quadrisyllabic 
parallel to Andronicus in Antoninus, 
a Marcus would follow without 
difficulty; and in the wake of a 
Marcus, a Quintus, a Mucius, and a 


Publius, as long as the demand 
lasted. 


Lavinia comes from a different 
quarter: no name having so slight 
a claim to historical reality. Asa 
word it belongs to the domain of 
fiction. So does the bearer of it, 
who is a mere peg for the tale of 
Tereus and Philomela, just like the 
tale of the pie at the festival—the 
banquet of Thyestes with exaggera- 
tions. There is no history here. 
There is no really essential element 
of the drama. There is rather an 
episodical and unnecessary super- 
induction, from the region of logo- 
graphy, of the most nauseous forms 
of lust, cruelty, and revenge. A third 
of these excrescences is, perhaps, 
the following : 


Titus. Make way to lay them by their 
brethren. [ They open the tomb. 
There greet in silence, as the dead are wont, 
And sleep in peace, slain in your country’s 
wars: 
O sacred receptacle of my joys, 
Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 
How many sons of mine hast thou in store, 
That thou wilt never render to me more! 
Luc. Give us the proudest prisoner of the 
Goths, 
That we may hew his limbs, and on a pile, 
Ad manes frutrum, sacrifice his flesh, 
Before this earthly prison of their bones ; 
That so the shadows be not unappeas’d, 
Nor we disturb’d with prodigies on earth. 
Titus. I give him you, the noblest that 
survives, 
The eldest son of this distressed queen. 


Tamora. Andronicus, stain not thy tomb 
with blood. 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 
Draw near them then in being merciful: 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
Thrice-noble Titus, spare my first-born son. 
Titus. Patient yourself, madam, and par- 
don me. 
These are the brethren, whom you Goths 
beheld 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren slain 
Religiously they ask a sacrifice : 
To this your son is mark’d, and die he must, 
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T’ appease their groaning shadows that are 


gone. 
Ine. Away with him, and make a fire 
straight : 
And with our swords, upon a pile of wood, 
Let’s hew his limbs till they be clean con- 
sum’d. 
[Exeunt Titus’ Sons with Alarbus. 


Enter the Sons of Andronicus again. 
Ine. See, lord and father, how we have 
perform’d 
Our Roman rites: Alarbus’ limbs are lopp’d, 
And entrails feed the sacrificing fire, 
Whose smoke, like incense, doth perfume 
the sky. 

The book-learning that supplied 
the legends in connection with the 
Tauric Diana, and of the human 
sacrifices of the Cimmerian Cri- 
means, may have suggested this. 

It is as an historical play that 
Titus Andronicus is to be judged, 
and the judgment brings us within 
the domain of esthetics. If a 
tragedy be historic, it is the misfor- 
tune rather than the fault of the 
tragedian if it is inordinately and 
repulsively murderous. The share 
of the blame lies between his au- 
dience and himself. For a dramatic 
hero Andronicus II. was, perhaps, 
the most unfit man who ever led an 
eventful life. What he did and 
suffered was a subject for the Epic, 
or, to speak in a lower key, for the 
Romance. At any rate its exposi- 
tion was essentially narrative. A 
ten years’ captivity, a series of ex- 
ploits, no three of which were 
enacted within a hundred miles of 
one another, and none of which 
conduced to any approach to a 
unity—what is more unpromising? 
Something of the dignity of suf- 
fering was imparted to it by 
making the most respectable mem- 
ber of the family the sufferer. But 
it was not upon esthetic grounds 
that he was introduced. The real 
additions are of the grossest; the 
rape and mutilation of Philomela 
and the banquet of Thyestes more 
especially, 

Eliminate these, with their con- 
comitants, and, for a drama made 
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out of undramatic elements, the 
residue is not without its merit. 
There is dignity in the old 
Andronicus, and there is spirit in 
the boy Lucius. There is a general 
stateliness in the language, which 
is wholly that of political and mili- 
tary dignitaries. Thereare lines and, 
on occasion, passages which Shake- 
speare might have written, though 
only with his left hand. There is 
no low buffoonery, no (so called) 
comic indecency. As a whole, how- 
ever, it is anyone’s but Shake- 
speare’s. Asa whole, it ismost pro- 
bably other than Marlow’s, though 
to Marlow it has been attributed. 
It is equally above his worst and 
below his best parts. It is the 
work of a scholar; Stevens has 
shown this in his argument that the 
classical knowledge is beyond the 
utmost amount assigned to Shake- 
speare—whoknew Latin better than 
Greek, and, probably, Italian better 
than either. Nevertheless, it is 
essentially a bad drama, or rather a 
work that ought never to have been 
a drama at all. 

The elimination of the pure ad- 
ditions—the excrescences, so to say 
—to this tragedy is so easy that 
when once the superficial drapery 
of the Romanised Dramatis Persone 
is removed, and the double cha- 
racter of the true Andronicus is 
understood, the determination of 
the historical residue is'a light 
matter. This belongs to the nar- 
rative, especially to the romantic 
division of it. It is within the 
range of probability that traces of 
it may yet be discovered. The dis- 
covery, however, lies with the Rus- 
sians, and it is to be feared that the 
import of the English Titus Andro- 
nicus is but little appreciated in St. 
Petersburg. A contemporary ac- 
count is no safeguard against exag- 
geration. No man, however, living 
or dead, has, at one and the same 
time, lived such a life of adventures 
as Andronicus IT., and found among 
his contemporaries a recorder of 
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them. Add to this that he was an 
Emperor. Like Arthur, and Roland, 
and Sigurd, he may, and is likely to 
have, a notoriety among the popu- 
lations of his neighbourhood. It is 
in the literature of Georgia and 
Armenia, and still more in that of 
the Tartar tribes, that we should 
search for the distortions of hisname 
and the fragments of his exploits, 
as the elements of the legend, the 
ballad, the epic. This is sugges- 
tion rather than fact. Still, itis a 
suggestion that prompts enquiry. 
Cohn’s Shakespeare in Germany 
is a work of recent publication, 
which has as yet commanded less 
attention than its due. Starting 
with the fact that during the life- 
time of Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries there were certain English 
players, or companies, acting plays 
more or less English in Germany, 
the author gives not only the 


dramas which were really acted 
as English, but also others which 
contain either the true or the hypo- 


thetical germs of certain Shake- 
spearian ones. Some of these were 
published as early as 1620, as ‘Eng- 
lish Comedies;’ and (more than 
this) between then and the time 
of Cohn, 1868, been republished. 
Others have not only been repub- 
lished as texts, but republished 
with details as to the actors and 
managers in the companies that 
acted them. Of course, in some 
cases this gives us dates and locali- 
ties for the acting. In the work 
itself there is a general preface, in 
which as much as can be said con- 
cerning the external history of each 
of the several plays, or can be stated 
upon documentary evidence, is laid 
before the reader as an introduc- 
tion. All the plays of the text are 
thus provided with a preliminary 
notice: all but one. The single ex- 
ception is the play before us. Still, 
when the text is given we learn 
thus much—that it was acted about 
A.D. 1600, and was printed and re- 
printed in 1620 and 1624. 
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For a play attributed to Shake- 
speare, and for a play acted before 
Shakespeare died, the difference 
between the English and the 
German list of the Dramatis Per- 
sons is remarkable : 


For the English, see pp. 366, 367. 
In the German. 

VESPASIAN. 
The Roman Keyser. 
Trrus ANDRONICUS. 
ANDRONICA. 
ZEruiorissa, Queen of Ethiopia. 
Morty. 
Hexicates, eldest son of Ethiopissa. 
SapxHontus, second son of Aithiopissa. 
Consort of Andronicus. 
VICTORIADES, 


Messengers. White Guards. 


The names of the actors are 
in strong contrast to those of 
the English play: and the more 
we look below the surface the 
more the difference shows itself. 
The names are, perhaps, the least 
part of the matter. The order of 
them is the fact that perplexes. 
They take their place in the list, 
not according to the modern rule of 
rank, where the king appears first, 
and the men before the women, but 
according to the old Greek rule of 
the order in which they present 
themselves on the stage. Thus, 
Vespasian appears before the Key- 
ser, and Andronica and Aithiopissa, 
women, between Titus Andronicus 
and Morian, who are men. Then 
comes the messenger, like the” Ayye- 
hog, at the end. With this the text 
of the play coincides, though not 
absolutely. The scene changes 
when a new actor comesin. So it 
does in the German Hamlet. But 
there are no scenes. Every scene is 
an act, and the acts are ten or more. 

This prepares us for finding the 
dimensions of the play on a classi- 
cal rather than an English scale. 
And so they are. The play is, even 
as compared with our own, a short 
one; to which add that, unlike our 
own, it is in prose. Yet it is am 
English comedy. It is, also, the 
English comedy (or tragedy as the 
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case may be) of Titus Andronicus. 
Yet with the English Titus Andro- 
nicus, its Dramatis Personzw has 
only the single name of the pro- 
tagonist in common. But narra- 
tive for narrative, or act for act, the 
German and the English Titus An- 
dronicus agree. The German is the 
shorter composition, but though 
there is much in the English which 
is wanting in the German, there is 
little in the German which we miss 
in the English. 

Of the names, Titus Andronicus 
claims the first notice. This is the 
only constant one. It has been 
hinted that on the strength of An- 
toninus being a sonorous quadri- 
syllable, either suggesting or sug- 
gested by Andronicus (especially 
when the i was sounded long) the 
Titus Andronicus of history may have 
had a Marcus for his brother ; even 
as, in the list of the good emperors, 
Titus Antoninus and Marcus Anto- 
ninus come in succession. What- 


ever may be the reality of this fancy, 


the show of it reappears in the rela- 
tions of Titus and Vespasian, though 
the fundamentum relationis is wholly 
different. On the other hand, the 
last three syllables of Ves-pasian 
give us an approximation, word for 
word, to Bassianus. Vespasian, 
however, in the German piece is 
nothing definite. He is not the 
historical Cesar, he is not the father 
of Titus. He is simply a noble Ro- 
man, though not so called. In re- 
spect to the English play he is 
nearer Bassianus than anyone else. 
He is, moreover, of the family of 
Andronicus, and a brother to Vic- 
toriades. 

The Roman Keyser is more in- 
definite still. He has no name, only 
a title. But the title is equivocal. 
In the stage directions he is entered 
as ‘The Keyser whois not yet Key- 
ser;’ in Latin, though not in Ger- 
man, ‘The Cesar who is not yet 
Emperor.’ Thisis because Vespasian, 
the first of the Dramatis Persone 
who addresses the audience, salutes 
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Andronicus as Emperor — in Ger- 
man Keyser. Then says the Cesar 
(name unknown), ‘ Shall I who am 
Cesar not be Emperor ?’—Keyser 
meaning both, but no distinction 
drawn. Then Andronicus resigns 
either his claim or his pretensions. 
Then the Keyser marries his daugh- 
ter, but only to neglect her for 
Adthiopissa, i.e. Tamora. 

AXthiopissa, in the stage-direc- 
tions, is described as white and fair ; 
evidence that she is not named an 
A&thiopian from her colour, nor yet 
from her love of any Moor. Her 
sons, Helicates and Saphonius, are 
merely Demetrius and Chiron 
under a change of names. She has 
no third, no equivalent to the sacri- 
ficed Alarbus. Morian is Aaron. 
Victoriades, as a name, is unex- 
plained. Of Andronica as a name 
nothing need be said, except that, 
being simply the feminine of An- 
dronicus, it is a more intelligible 
one than Lavinia. 

How came Tamora to be con- 
terted into Aithiopissa? She was, 
as has been already stated, no black, 
but, on the contrary, a lady specially 
described as a white. The follow- 
ing is the suggested explanation. 
She was the queen, bodily and his- 
torical, of a reputed Negroland, of 
a possible Aithiopia. This was a 
part of Circassia—a part of Circassia 
on the immediate frontier of Goth- 
land. It was the land of the Abasgi, 
or Abasci; words which, at the pre- 
sent moment and in the Georgian 
language, have taken the form 
Abkhazi, the country being called 
Abkhazeti or Abasgaland. This, 
however, is not the native appella- 
tion. The name by which these 
Circassians call themselves is Absné, 
and this we may compare, word for 
word, with Abyssinia, and then 
suppose that an Abyssinia suggested 
an Aithiopia. This view is so far 
from a paradox, that the suggested 
connection between Absné and Abys- 
sinia is the only new part about it. 
That the country of the Absné 
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(until lately known only under the 
Latinised form of the Georgian name 
Abkaz) was a country of Blacks was 
the current belief of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ; the belief that 
has given us the Abyssinian Prester 
John. Non meus hic sermo. What 
follow are, word for word, extracts 
from Mr. Baring-Gould’s chapter 
on Prester John, in his Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages. Having 
laid before the reader the ordinary 
doctrine that ‘ about the middle of 
the twelfth century there was a 
powerful Christian Emperor in 
Asia’ named ‘ Presbyter Johannes;’ 
that ‘Otto of Freisingen was the 
first author to mention his mon- 
archy ;’ that ‘ the foundation of the 
whole Prester-John myth lay in the 
report which reached Europe of the 
wonderful successes of Nestorianism 
in the East; that ‘the Syriac 
Chronicle of the Jacobite Primate 
Gregory Bar-Hebreeus (born 1226, 
died 1286) identifies Unk-Khan 
with Prester John;’ that ‘some of 
the early travellers, such as John 
de Plano-Carpini and Marco Polo, 
in disabusing the popular mind of 
the belief of Prester John as a 
mighty Asiatic monarch, uninten- 
tionally turned the popular faith in 
that individual into a new direction;’ 
that ‘they spoke of the black peo- 
ple of Abascia in Athiopia, which, by 
the way, they called Middle India, 
as a great people subject to a Chris- 
tian monarch ;’ and, finally, that 
‘Marco Polo says that the true 
monarch of Abyssinia is Christ.’ 
Now this Abyssinia is the Abyssinia 
of Circassia. At @later period the 
empire of Prester John was placed, 
as is well known, in the African 
Abyssinia. It is as queen, then, of 
the Absné or Abyssinians of Circas- 
sia that Tamora is Authiopissa. 

Two names still stand over for 
notice; and it is not for nothing 
that the notice has been deferred. 
They belong to the English play ; 
but, at the same time, they suggest 
& question of so speculative a na- 
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ture that they are best discussed by 
themselves. Some, indeed, may 
think that they should not be dis- 
cussed at all. Upon the result, 
however, of the discussion a good 
deal depends. The names are, of 
course, Bassianus and Saturninus. 
What will come if we translate the 
first by ‘ Pasha,’ and the second by 
‘Man of Lead’? Thus much—that 
the royal brothers of the play, Bas- 
sianus and Saturninus, will coincide 
with the royal brothers of history, 
John and Andronicus. Now John, 
who has been called the Renegade, 
not only went over to the Turks, 
and was named, according to Gibbon, 
a Chelebi, but was, in fact, a pasha. 
This made him, as a Roman em- 
peror, impossible. How his brother, 
Andronicus, could be a ‘Man of 
Lead’ is not so simple a question. 
It must be premised, however, that 
Saturninus means leaden, in its 
astrological and alchemical sense ; 
also that reXcdvdc¢ may be trans- 
lated plumbeus. How it applies 
must be collected from the following 
lines, with their interpretation : 
Alovns 8 avacras tx rérov wArpous méT0u 
’"Avip weAtdyv ds, &yépwxos Toy Tpdmov 
Srvyvds, wodids, woixldros, xapathéwv, 
"Eweiomeceira: kal Oepise: kdAapor. 

This (by no means clear) extract 
is from a short series of iambics with 
which Nicetas concludes his account 
of the reign of the Andronicus 
under notice ; in which the ‘place 
full of drink’ (rdémov xAjpove rérov) 
is explained ‘the vineyard’ (oivaiov), 
from which the usurper made one 
of his raids upon the capital. A few 
pages before, the historian has given 
a notice of the buildings, parks, 
and statues of his hero’s short 
reign. Of the statues there is one 
of the emperor himself. He holds 
a hook or sickle in one hand, and 
a boy in the other. This explains 
the ‘cutting of the haulm ’ (Gepicee 
kaAaporv). But this statue was not 
of gold. It is not said to be of 
lead. On the other hand, it is not 
said to be of bronze, or iron. It is 
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specially, however, said to be 
dark, representing a much-enduring 
(wodvrdac) peasant, of a dingy or 
dirty dye (xedaivov Bagnc). Evi- 
dence, elsewhere, points to the 
emperor, notwithstanding his per- 
sonal beauty, as a man of a dark or 
discoloured skin. Could this earn 
him among the Venetians and 
Genoese of Constantinople the epi- 
thet of Leaden? If so, the import 
of Satwrninus is intelligible. Could 
he have been known to the Greeks 
as 6 mehktdvdc P This is a matter 
for the reader, rather than the 
writer, to pronounce upon. 

That ‘ Cimmerian ’ is a rhetorical 
synonym for ‘ black’ has only to be 
suggested. Hence, in the follow- 
ing lines : 

Bassianus. Believe me, queen, your swarth 
Cimmerian 
Doth make your honour of his body’s hue, 
Spotted, detested, and abominable. 
Titus Andronicus, ii. 3. 


This may, of course, be meta- 
phorical. But it may, also, have a 
more special and definite import. 
It may (as from the view given in 
the present paper it probably 
does) give a single outlying and 
isolated fragment of the real his- 
tory ; just such a one as the present 
paper would lead us to expect as an 
outcrop. Natwram expellas, &e. It 
may be said that it applies to 
Aaron, to Aaron the paramour: 
whereas Saturninus is the husband. 
Now this only shows us that there 
is confusion. But in all questions 
like this, confusion worse con- 
founded is the rule. Yet in such 
confusion a wide induction tells us 
that there is always order ; order in 
confusion even as there is method 


in madness. To the elucidation of 
this the previous pages are a con- 
tribution. 

The alternative connected with 
the names Bassianus and Satur- 
ninus evidently makes the doctrine 
that the tampering with history 
was due to the Trapezuntine An. 
dronici provisional. Yet this latter 
doctrine keeps its place. It de- 
pends upon the patent, palpable 
facts of history; while the alterna- 
tive stands on the weaker founda- 
tion of conjecture. Hence they have 
not only been kept separate, but the 
one has been ostentatiously subor- 
dinated to the other. 

That both the English and the 
German play took the dramatic form 
in the Eastern Empire has been 
assumed. What, then, if Titus 
Andronicus be (as it seems to be) 
the last of the Greek dramas? 
And what if in the dramatisa- 
tion of imperial personages there 
were restraints after the fashion 
of a dramatic censorship? It is 
this that would best account 
for the manipulation of both the 
actions and the names which has 
puzzled us so much in the three 
biographies of Andronicus: viz. 1. 
The real one of history ; z. The Eng- 
lish play ; 3. The German play; the 
latter being the most Greek (or the 
least non-Greek) of the two. A 
mother theatre at Constantinople, 
with humbler parallels in Trebizond, 
in Galata, and in Pera, with the 
Metropolitan, the Trapezuntine, the 
Venetian, and the Genoese texts of 
the play, are anything but impossi- 
bilities in a litePature so neglected 
as that of Byzantine Greece. 

R. G. Laraam. 
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THE FUTURE OF LABOUR. 


ATERIAL progress has been 
\ so great in this century that 
the mind which looks back, realises 
the past, and compares it with the 
present, may well feel itself at 
liberty to hope still greater won- 
ders in the future. However low 
our moral or intellectual progress 
may be rated, no one disputes the 
advance which our age has made in 
material civilisation. The fathers at 
the @cumenical Council would pro- 
bably think that since the Summa 
of St. Thomas, philosophy has 
been decaying not advancing, that 
the public opinion of these days is a 
diseased, degraded thing, compared 
to the spirit which actuated the 
ages of faith, but even these lauda- 
tores temporis acti will admit that 
railways and telegraphs, and the dis- 
tribution of commodities over the 
earth are facts to be acquiesced in 
with satisfaction. 

This material progress is a great 
fact of our time, about which every- 
one is agreed, yet it is only the out- 
ward sign of the many delights 
which the wealthy enjoy, of those 
many pleasures which our time has 
produced in such peculiarabundance 
for the well-to-do classes. And even 
this material progress reminds us 
how littlethe lot of labour hasvaried 
m comparison with the things which 
have been wrought in the daily life 
of other classes of the community. 
The many objects of enjoyment 
which the facilities of commerce and 
of communication have brought 
within reach of the community 
are only to be enjoyed by him who 
has money to pay for them, and, 
whatever it may become, the distri- 
bution of wealth between the few 
and the many is very little changed. 
Lord Macaulay has celebrated 
the blessings which modern times 
have brought to the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. A rustic can 
now draw his cart in an hour adis- 


tance which in past times it would 
have taken him twelve hours to 
traverse. No doubt if a modern 
carter could be transferred back to 
those rougher times he would find 
the change very uncomfortable, and 
if the ancient carter could be resus- 
citated and set about his work now 
he might possibly enjoy the change. 
But the great benefit of this change 
does not accrue to the driver of the 
cart but to the owner of it—the 
hirer of the driver. It is the capi- 
talist who gets the real advantage 
in the saving of the wear and tear 
of his waggon and the quick de- 
spatch of his business. And then 
how is the carter to enjoy the rapid 
consummation of his journey? He 
is not acquainted with the progress 
of road-making since the time of the 
Stuarts, nor able to compare the 
advantages he enjoys with the dis- 
advantages of previous generations. 
He has the same monotonous unin- 
teresting work to do, and whether 
he goes twenty miles in one day, or 
in two or three days, will only con- 
cern him if he is paid by the job. 
To any class which has opportunity 
for mental cultivation, the present 
age offers great opportunities of 
enjoyment. This, however, is just 
what the workman generally is 
without, and if he has mental ac- 
tivity without cultivation the more 
likely is he to be discontented with 
his lot. 

The hard workers will always be 
the vast majority of mankind, and 
if we can do nothing or little to add 
to their happiness our progress is 
but little worth. There is more 
than this to be considered. If the 
vast majority of mankind feel that 
they are shut out from the enjoy- 
ment of this civilisation around 
them, there is no security that they 
will not destroy it, in some wild effort 
to seize a share of its blessings. A 
general combination of the poor 
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against the rich may be thought 
very improbable, but a far more 
dangerous course is open to the 
poorer classes, and one to which 
circumstances too often invite them. 
They may indulge a wild craving 
for some share of that pleasure 
which they see money procures for 
the rich. Instead of gratifying their 
discontent by employing their ener- 
gies in a socialist revolution they 
may consume them in profligacy 
and dissipation. 

In Mr. Malet’s recent report on 
the artisan classes in Paris, he says, 
‘It is stated that a Paris workman 
has nograndchildren.’ This saying 
he explains in part by the reflux of 
the working population to the pro- 
vinces whence they came, but he 
adds: ‘ There is, however, no doubt 
that the life led—hard work, 
dissipation and drunkenness—goes 
a long way to account for the fact. 
Not only is the man destroyed, but 
his children are weakly and unable 
to battle with the stern necessities 
of life. They die out early for 
want of stamina, and have in their 
turn offspring who never come 
to maturity.’ When Lord Macaulay 
enumerated the many new things 
modern civilisation had brought 
to the working man, he forgot 
to add the destructive dissipation 
of the great towns. The deleterious 
drinks, the sexual profligacy, much 
more exhausting to the physical 
energies than that immorality 
which the illegitimate birth-rate 
of the country districts records, the 
perpetual craving after excitement 
—these are all evils which may be 
somewhat modified respectively by 
different influences, by education, 
by religion, by competition, but they 
all indicate the broad line which 
marks the different degrees of ad- 
vantage which the labourer and the 
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other classes of the community have 
derived from civilisation. The more 
of means of pleasure and luxury the 
resources of the wealthier classes 
call into existence, the more marked 
is the hardness of the labourer’s lot. 

In the future of labour is the 
great test of the character of modern 
life. 

Is all this wondrous change 
something real, something that is 
to last, that is to operate as Chris- 
tianity has done upon the whole 
human kind? is it something to 
supplement, in some mysterious 
way, to develop and effectuate the 
aspirations of religion? or is it an 
accidental evanescent thing, one of 
those flowers that bloom in the 
cycle of time, to be followed by 
fading, by decay, leaving but the 
seed of a new era? Is the progress 
of the world like the stone of Sisy- 
phus, always to be rolled back by 
irresistible fate, and must man 
always begin again? The student 
who knows how often this course 
of events has verified itself in past 
history, yet hopes that our civilisa- 
tion carries within itself, in the 
Christian scheme, a promise of 
vitality such as Phoenicia, or 
Greece, or Rome could never boast. 
Whether this is but a dream or a 
reality will be tested by the ame- 
lioration which we are able to bring 
about in the condition of the la 
bouring classes. 

Prominent among the writers 
who have handled this noble theme 
is Mr. Thornton.' His endeavour 
is to use the light of political science 
to guide him through the intrica- 
cies of this vast question. He and 
those writers like him, who deal 
with the question in an economic 
point of view, promise to present 
political economy in a new guise to 
the world. That science has been 


' On Labour: its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues; its Actual Present and 


Possible Future. 
& Co., 1870. 


By William Thomas Thornton. Second edition. London: Macmillan 
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reproached by writers like Mr. Car- 
lyle and Mr. Ruskin with indif- 
ference io the sufferings of the poor. 
Nor was the charge unnatural. 
Political Economy has supplied ar- 
guments against the almsgiving 
practices of certain religious bodies, 
and it originated the reform in the 
English Poor Law in 1833. In its 
earlier stages it busied itself with 
the laws which regulated the accu- 
mulation of wealth, rather than 
with its distribution amongst dif- 
ferent classes. This stage of the 
development of the science is well 
put by Professor Cairnes in con- 
trast with the further application 
for which he believes it adapted. 
‘In its earlier application to prac- 
tical. affairs, political economy 


found itself inevitably in collision 
with numerous regulative codes, 
partly the remnants of feudalism, 
partly the products of the commer- 
cial doctrines of a later age, but all 
founded on the principle of sub- 


stituting for individual discretion 
the control of those in power. It 
thus came naturally to be identified 
with the opposite principle. It was 
known to the general public merely 
as a scientific development of the 
doctrine of laisser faire. 

‘Some public men and writers,’ 
he continues, ‘have acquired a 
certain reputation as political eco- 
nomists, chiefly, it would seem, 
through the pertinacity with which 
they have enforced this formula, 
insisting on its efficiency, not merely 
in the domain of material interest, 
but over the whole range of human 
life.’ His own view he states thus: 
‘I deny that economic doctrine is 
summed up in laisser faire. I 
contend that it has positive re- 
sources, and is effectual to build up 
as well as to pull down.’ It is this 
constructive side of the work of 
Political Economy which will be 
specially tried in this question of 
the condition of the labourer. If 
the science is able to guide us in 
tracking out some plan by which 
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the condition of the labourer shall 
be permanently benefited, the dis- 
agreeableness of his lot made less 
irksome, it will have justified the 
pretensions which its admirers put 
forward on its behalf, and will con- 
found its detractors. It is with 
this estimate of political science 
that Mr. Thornton has entered upon 
his work. The ends which he sets 
before him are sufficiently vast to 
provoke, perhaps, a contemptuous 
shrug from the easy going portion 
of mankind, but the calmness with 
which his views are expounded, 
the candour with which the argu- 
ments on all sides are weighed, 
convince the reader that the writer 
is no weak dreamer, but an earnest 
thinker, who, though possessing all 
the warmth and glow of human 
sympathy and feeling, follows stea- 
dily the guidance of logic and of 
science. While Mr. Thornton’s work 
gives the result of many years’ en- 
quiries and much laborious thought, 
in the form of an attempt to dis- 
cover the economic laws which 
regulate labour, the papers from 
the British Missions abroad, re- 
cently laid before Parliament, sup- 
ply the concrete phenomena of the 
question collected from the whole 
world. These papers supply sta- 
tistics and facts which enable the 
enquirer to test Mr. Thornton’s 
propositions in different stages of 
commercial and social progress. 
Nor is recent English literature 
without an account of the pheno- 
mena of the past. Dr. Lujo Bren- 
tano has published, in a small vo- 
lume, a learned history of the trade 
associations of old times. Those 
old associations called Guilds have 
maintained their existence longer 
in Germany than in any other great 
trading community of Europe. The 
Herbergen, so often referred to in 
connection with these matters in 
Germany, is explained by Dr. 
Brentano with much lucidity and 
picturesqueness. But his volume, 
though abounding in reference to 
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Germany and German literature 
on the subject, shows a thorough 
acquaintance with the history of 
trade associations in this country. 
Mr. Thornton has taken the trade 
associations as they have gone on 
growing since 1806, what we now 
understand by Trades Unions, and 
has deduced his laws from their 
history. Dr. Brentano seems rather 
indignant that no account has been 
taken of his special subject, the 
trade associations of the past—of 
the Guilds Merchant, the Craft 
Guilds, not to mention the Guilds 
of the Kalendars; and the facts 
he collects do throw considerable 
light on the development of the 
struggle between capital and labour. 
But they do not displace or modify 
Mr. Thornton’s principles. They 
rather illustrate them in a wider 
field and in remoter times. 

Mr. Thornton has preferred con- 
fining himself to that epoch when 
labour had to do with capital en- 
gaged in production on the vast 
scale of modern times; but the 
foundation of his disquisition is that 
supply and demand do not unas- 
sisted secure labour its proper remu- 
neration—that is, do not give it all 
that share of profit which capital 
could afford to pay it. Dr. Brentano 
shows that something in the way of 
combination to enable the seller of 
labour to hold his ground has con- 
stantly sprung into existence when 
a permanent change in the value of 
tangible commodities was in pro- 
gress. Theolder guilds weredesigned 
for social and religious objects and 
purposes of police, as theguildsmer- 
chant. But the craft guilds origi- 
nated inconfederations of the smaller 
artisans as against the guilds mer- 
chant, with the object of protecting 
the handworkers from interference 
and of bettering their position. 
These, however, allconsisted of small 
tradesmen rather than workmen, as 
the term would be understood now. 
‘Of a real working class with sepa- 
rate interests and ideas there was at 
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that time,’ says Dr. Brentano, speak. 
ing of the origin of the craft guilds 
‘no question at all.’ The modern 
trades unions arose in England 
with the aggregation of capital in 
new fields, the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the northern counties, and 
their activity was stimulated by the 
rise in prices which set in towards 
the close of the last century. The 
necessaries of life were largely en- 
hancedin price, and the first efforts of 
the new organisations were directed 
to enforcing the statutory pro- 
visions for the assessment of wages 
in various trades. Parliament, on 
the other hand, graduallysweptaway 
all the old laws regulating wages, 
and by the end of the French war 
most of the statutes had been re. 
pealed, and as far as wages were 
concerned absolute freedom was 
established. It was during this 


struggle that the old combination 
laws were re-enacted in 1800, not 
to be repealed for a quarter of a 
century. Dr. Brentano belongs to 


that school of publicists which advo- 
cates State intervention as opposed to 
freedom of trade, while Mr. Thornton 
accepts freedom of trade, leaving it 
to the free combination of the labour- 
ers intelligently directed to guard 
against the mischiefs that may arise 
from it. Dr. Brentano sums up the 
result of his book: ‘The spread of 
disorder ’—that is, the abolition of 
that State regulation which he advo- 
cates—‘ called forth at once in each 
single trade guild-like organisations 
of those suffering by it, to maintain 
the old order and to erect a new 
one.’ This conclusion illustrates 
Mr. Thornton’s principle that com- 
bination is necessary to enable 
the seller of labour to get a fair 
price for it. However that may be, 
whether trades-unionism is a bless- 
ing or a curse, it always springs up 
in a period of transition, in a com- 
munity enjoying a certain amount 
of freedom. It arose in England 
with the rise of great capitalists, and 
flourished in spite of thecombination 
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laws. In the United States, union- 
ism sprang to gigantic dimen- 
sions when the pressure of the war 
came. Mr. Ford’s reportsays : ‘ The 
increase in the cost of living pro- 
duced by the late war led toa more 
extended formation of protective 
societies, caused no doubt in the 
first instance by the reluctance of 
employers to accede to the just re- 
quirements of the employed.’ Two 
ears is stated as the period within 
which trades-unionism spread over 
the States. In some countries, as 
in France until a few years since, a 
powerful government kept down 
trade combinations by repressive 
laws, and in these cases wages have 
not been adjusted to the increased 
cost of the necessaries of life. In 
the Government report of 1863 the 
rice of living in Paris is stated to 
ve increased within 32 years 45 
per cent., while wages during the 
same period had increased only 17 
per cent. All this repressive legis- 


lation has been recently swept away, 


and strikes now prevail all over 
France. Of late years the laws 
repressing combination have been 
swept away in all parts of the world. 
Holland is almost the only country 
in Europe with a considerableartisan 
population that retains these laws, 
and Mr. Locock’s report states the 
labourer’s wages as low and his food 
poor. 

Like most writers who have pre- 
ceded him on this theme, Mr. 
Thornton holds the elevation of 
wages to be the first step towards 
attaining the desired end—the in- 
crease of the happiness of the labour- 
ing classes. At the outset of the 
work, hefinds himself in conflict with 
some of the received doctrines of 
political science as to how this rais- 
ing of wages is to be accomplished. 
He does not therefore rail against 
the science and its professors. He 
knows that this science must be the 
basis of all real work on this 
question, He disputes the truth 
of the principles that obstruct 
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his progress, and endeavours to dis- 
cover the real principles that bear 
upon the question. Setting out 
with the declaration that the first 
step to the amelioration of the 
labourer’s lot is the increase of his 
wages, he questions the accepted 
theory that the price of labour de- 
pends upon the relation of supply 
and demand, that any attempt to 
modify the price which this relation 
determines can only do mischief. 
He denies this law of pricenot only 
as concerns labour but as concerns 
all other commodities. The enun- 
ciation of these heresies last year 
occasioned a lengthened controversy 
in which Mr. Mill took part, and Mr. 
Thornton in the second edition of 
his work is enabled to restate his 
arguments in all the light which 
criticism has thrown upon the sub- 
ject. This controversy has cleared 
up manyimportant points connected 
with the principles involved, and 
has brought out some things es- 
sential to be considered in dealing 
with the labour question, and which 
popular writers have continually 
overlooked, but Mr. Thornton has 
not overthrown the principles he has 
assailed. What he has succeeded in 
is that he has shown that many cir- 
cumstances must be taken into 
account in their application ; and 
once these circumstances are ad- 
mitted to exist, the possibility of 
useful results from trades-unionism 
is established. Mr. Mill, like Mr. 
Thornton, looks to the increase of 
wages as the first step in helping 
the labourer, but no one can read 
his chapter on wages without per- 
ceiving that he rested his hopes of 
attaining this desirable end chiefly 
on a reform in these classes of what 
he terms ‘their habits in respect 
of population.’ He dwells on the 
fact that the competition of the 
labourers may increase much more 
rapidly than the accumulation of 
capital out of which wages can be 
paid, that consequently this competi- 
tion may reduce wages toa starvation 
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limit. In his whole treatment of 
the wages question, he has before 
his mind the great practical lesson 
which he wished to inculeate on 
the people. Competition, it is said, 
must be regarded in the present 
state of society as ‘the principal 
regulator of wages.’ ‘ Wages de- 
pend mainly upon the demand and 
supply of labour,’ as in the propor- 
tion between population and capital. 
Labour is classed amongst those 
commodities of which ‘the value 
never depends uponanything but 
demand and supply.’ Some space is 
employed in refuting the popular 
remedies for low wages, and in the 
next chapter the main object to 
which Mr. Mill directs his eloquent 
argument is to bring home to the 
mind of the people this particular 
fact, that the numbers of the popu- 
lation depend upon the people them- 
selves, and that upon the limits 
which they apply to these numbers 
must depend their material con- 
dition. Mr. Mill’s disciple and critic, 
Mr. Thornton, admits that ‘ pru- 
dence in matters matrimonial’ 
would be a great step towards im- 
proving the condition of the people, 
but urges what Mr. Mill has him- 
self pointed out, that this desirable 
quality is too often in inverse ratio 
to poverty. The difficulty of im- 
proving the condition of the labourer 
comes round to this: ‘The price of 
labour cannot be permanently raised 
unless the supply be first checked, 
and the supply cannot be checked un- 
less the price be first permanently 
raised.” He proceeds to argue that 
price, which he distinguishes as sell- 
ing price not market price or normal 
price, in no case whatever depends 
upon the proportion between de- 
mand and supply, and in supporting 
thisargument he makesanimportant 
addition to the definition of these 
terms. Mr. Mill’s definition of sup- 
ply is the quantity offered for sale. 
With this definition taken by itself 
Mr. Thornton argues demand, the 
quantity demanded, might exceed 
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supply, but supply could never ex. 
ceed demand. Ofanymerchantable 
commodity possessing the character. 
istics of a merchantable commodity, 
utility, and difficulty of procurement, 
the supply can scarcely be so great 
but that some customer will be will- 
ing to give something in exchange 
for it, even if not more than half a 
farthing. When goods are going for 
what they will fetch, they are sure, 
provided they always retain the 
qualities of utility and difficulty of 
procurement, to fetch something. 
The west coast of Ireland before rail- 
ways were established would afford 
an illustration of the meaning and 
of the limits of this argument. An 
unusually large take of herrings 
would sometimes so overstock the 
market as to render the fish un- 
saleable as food. The people had 
more than enough for their own 
needs as long as the fish would 
keep. They had no means of pre- 
serving it or of transporting it. 
After cach villager had purchased 
as much as the fisherman could in- 
duce him to take at any price, the 
fish ceased to have utility as food. 
It was then sold at a still lower 
figure as manure, still finding a 
market as long as there was any 
use to which it could be applied. 
Mr. Thornton accordingly would 
amend the definition of supply by 
adding to the definition of supply, 
‘the quantity offered for sale,’ the 
words ‘at some specified price.’ 
These latter words he adds to the 
definition of demand also. Having 
thus defined his terms, he proceeds 
to combat the doctrine that supply 
and demand determine price, di- 
recting his argument especially 
against Mr. Mill’s formula that 
price is dependent on the equation 
of supplyanddemand. Mr. Thornton 
allows that, no price being reserved, 
price must fall if supply exceed 
demand, and that with the same 
limitation there can be no varia- 
tion of price while supply and 
demand remain the same; and he 
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adds: ‘ Unless goods be offered for 
sale unreservedly, the staunchest 
believer in the law of supply and 
demand will not pretend that it can 
apply.’ But goods are scarcely 
ever offered for sale without a price 
reserved, and thence it is concluded 
that supply and demand cannot in 
the vast majority of cases be even 
supposed to regulate price. Mr. 
Thornton here in the triumphant 
career of his argument has neglected 
to ask himself what a reserved price 
means. Mr. Mill, in his review of 
this part of Mr. Thornton’s book, has 
offered an explanation and says, 
‘reserving price is to all intents 
and purposes withdrawing supply.’ 
When no more than 40s. a head 
can be obtained for sheep, all sheep 
whose owners are determined to 
sell them for not less than 5o0s. 
are out of the market, and form no 
part at all of the supply which is 
now determining price.’ This can- 
not be taken literally. It could not 
be said that a man who sent fifty 
sheep to market to be sold at 40s. 
a head and only got thirty of them 
sold at that price was withdrawing 
the other twenty from sale while he 
still kept them on sale at 40s. a 
head, but refused to take 35s. a head 
for them. And so if there was 
another flock of sheep at the fair on 
sale at sos. a head, though not a 
single one of the sheep was sold 
at that price, it could not be said 
that this flock formed no part of 
the supply. The fact that the 
owners of the latter sheep were 
standing out for the higher figure 
would be one of the reasons why 
the purchasers closed with the offer 
of thirty sheep at 40s. The pur- 
chaser who wanted sheep at 35s. 
would determine from an estimate 
of the amount of stock at the fair 
of the character of the owners hold- 
ing out for the higher prices and of 
his own necessities and commercial 
resources the wisdom of buying 
more of the fifty sheep at the re- 
served price of 40s. Reserved 
VOL. Il.—NO, IX. NEW SERIES, 
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price is not a mere capricious thing. 
It is founded on the dealer’s estimate 
of what that very price will be 
which Mr. Mill refers to as the 
result of the equation of supply and 
demand. It is not a line taken by 
chance or divination, but the result 
of a calculation of the wants of the 
customers, of their capacities to 
purchase—that is, of the demand— 
and of the stocks in the hands of 
other dealers, or coming into 
their hands, and the prices at which 
they are likely to offer them—that 
is, of the supply. Mr. Thornton 
admits that supply and demand 
affect competition through the 
estimate which each dealer forms, 
and by which he regulates his 
market price, but he says: ‘This 
estimate is that of men of every 
gradation of experience, shrewdness, 
and readiness, who in the first 
place estimate the future probabi- 
lities of the market for very dif- 
ferent periods; in the second, 
would form very different estimates 
even for the same period; and in 
tiie third would be influenced very 
differently by the same estimate.’ 
‘There is no regularity about com- 
petition—competition is not regu- 
lated at all. If it can properly be 
said to depend upon anything, it de- 
pends partly upon individual neces- 
sity, partly upon individual discre- 
tion; and as for the first there is 
proverbially, and for the other 
manifestly, no law, so likewise is 
there no law of competition.’ All 
this reasoning would have much 
wider application than Mr. Thornton 
would give it. It would apply to 
the existence of political economy 
as a science. There is hardly a 
principle in the whole range of 
science that does not suffer modifi- 
cation from individual necessity 
and individual discretion or indis- 
cretion as the case may be. All 
political economy professes to do, 
is to lay down certain laws as 
deduced from the general results 
which the multitude of those indi- 
DD 
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vidual influences have been found 
to produce. Mr. Mill admits that 
Mr. Thornton has shown that his 
formula does not determine price 
in every case, but contends that it 
is still a law affecting price. Mr. 
Thornton continues to argue that, 
even where no price is reserved, 
price need not vary whenever 
supply and demand vary, nor need 
price rise if demand exceeds 
supply, and his argument he illus- 
trates thus: ‘Suppose there to be 
at each of two fairs a horse to be 
sold, valued by its owner at 5ol., 
and suppose there to be in the 
one case two, and in the other 
three persons, of whom each is 
ready to pay sol. for the horse, 
though no one of them can afford 
to pay more. In both cases, supply 
is the same, viz. one horse at 5ol., 
but demand is very different, being 
in the one case two, and in the 
other three, horses at 50/. Yet the 
price at which the horses will be 
sold will be the same in both cases, 
viz. sol.’ This case is quite pos- 
sible, but only so because these 
fairs were but two of the series of 
fairs to which these intending 
purchasers had access. If each 
purchaser was willing to give sol. 
for a horse, but would not give 11. 
more, though only one were to be 
had among the three purchasers, 
the reason was that each knew 
what horses were bringing else- 
where, and it was not worth his 
while to advance one single pound 
because, though the supply of horses 
at 507. was not equal to the demand 
for horses at that price at this 
particular fair, it was so in the 
market of the world, and he would 
be able to get his horse at 5ol. 
elsewhere. 

It may be said, what is the 
market of the world but a series of 
fairs, and it is quite true that the 
price of every sale is not the result of 
the operation of supply and demand 
at that particular point of time, or 
in that particular locality, but the 
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market of the world produces a 
price that influences sales amongst 
all who have access to it from the 
very fact that it is constituted out 
of a series of markets, not out of 
one. Whatever may be thought of 
the importance of Mr. Mill’s for- 
mula, Mr. Thornton’s arguments do 
not shake the principle that, after 
the cost of production, the most 
important elements in determining 
price are supply and demand. 
Their operation, however, it must 
always be kept in mind, is not 
immediate but gradual, and many 
other influences may intervene. In 
these considerations lies the import- 
ance of Mr. Thornton’s plea for 
the beneficial operation of trades 
unions. 

Another generally accepted 
opinion which Mr. Thornton assails 
concerns the operation of the Wages 
Fund. Indeed, he denies the exis- 
tence of any Wages Fund. He 
treats it as a myth of the economic 
imagination, and here, too, his argu- 
ment exhibits the important modi- 
fications which in practice must be 
applied to the use of certain econo- 
mic terms. He takes this passage 
from a popular work on the labour 
question: ‘ If we desire to calculate 
the average money-wages received 
by each labourer, we have simply 
to divide the amount of capital 
by the number of the labouring 
population.’ This amount of capital, 
he objects, is reckoned upon here as 
a predetermined amount. It is not 
denied that some amount or other 
must, within any given period, 
be disbursed in the form of wages. 
The only question is, whether that 
amount be determinate or not. 
It is assumed by those who appeal 
to the existence of the Wages Fund 
as a settlement of the labour ques- 
tion, that the whole sum available 
as circulating capital, being of 
determinate amount, the portions 
of that sum required for business 
purposes other than the payment 
of wages are likewise of deter- 
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minate amount, and that conse- 
quently the remainder available for 
wages cannot be otherwise than ‘of 
determinate amount. Further, they 
assume that the whole of this 
remainder must, and that less than 
this remainder cannot, be disbursed 
in wages. Mr. Thornton agrees that 
there is at any given time a certain 
amount, the whole of which may 
possibly, and more than which 
cannot possibly, be expended in 
labour, but he denies that because 
this amount may be, therefore it 
must be, so expended. In the case 
of each individual, he argues, there 
is no portion of his income allotted 
specially to pay wages, and which 
must be expended in wages, whether 
wages be high or low. Therefore 
that cannot be an absolutely deter- 
minate amount which is but the 
aggregate of these individual allot- 
ments. The sum expended by each 
individual upon wages depends 
upon the discretion and the tastes 
of that individual, therefore the 
gross sum affected by so many 
minor considerations must be inde- 
terminate. For all that, we may 
any year approximate to the amount 
available for expenditure in wages, 
and be sure that this amount will 
pretty nearly reach the labourer, 
either in increased amounts to a 
diminished number of labourers or 
in diminished amounts to a larger 
number, That the amount to be 
expended in wages is not accurately 
determinable as a whole is perfectly 
true : that it is not determinable as 
regards each individual labourer is 
a fortiori true. It is here that the 
most important part of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’sargumentapplies. The labourer 
18 generally without the capital to 
subsist on, so that he may make the 
best bargain for his share of the 
moneys which are available for 
wages. He cannot reserve a price 
for his labour on a nice calculation 
of demand and supply. He cannot 
force the employer to spend upon 
labour all that he might spend. 
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The difference between labour 
and other commodities is the source 
of some confusion. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has so strong a sense of 
this difference, that he denies that 
labour is a commodity at all, and 
he points out the many peculiarities 
in the sale of labour. This is not 
a dispute of importance. Other 
things that have money value have 
many points of difference from 
what are called tangible commo- 
dities. A nicer question is referred 
to by Mr. Thornton in a note as 
raised between him and Professor 
Cairnes. Mr. Thornton contends 
that, besides the poverty of the 
labourer, there is also this distin- 
guishing difference in labour, that it 
will not keep. A man selling corn, if 
he does not succeed to-day, has still 
his corn to sell to-morrow ; but a 
labourer who is not hired to-day 
has lost his day absolutely to- 
morrow. On the other hand, it is 
urged, if corn which might be sold 
to-day be not sold till to-morrow, 
the extra profit which the corn- 
dealer might have realised if he had 
obtained the price of his corn to-day 
instead of to-morrow is foregone, 
and this extra profit is the proper 
analogue to what the labourer loses 
by postponing the sale of his labour. 
A labourer’s wages are not all clear 
profit. His net gain is the differ- 
ence between the quantity of comfort 
he sacrifices by labour and the 
quantity of comfort his wages will 
procure him. It is important, in 
pursuing this argument, to distin- 
guish clearly the two lights in 
which a labourer may be regarded. 
Muscular labouris the commonest of 


natural powers—the natural power 
first used in production; and when 
the free labourer is working for 
daily wages, he is as well the distri- 
butor of the power as the instru- 


ment which supplies it. It is only 
the distribution of the labour, the 
bargaining and settling the rate of 
wages, which is analogous to the 
actual work achieved by the corn- 
DD2 
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dealer. The latter, having made his 
bargain for the day, is able to go 
on using his capital, and if he has 
extra nervous labour he has extra 
profits from the rapidity with which 
the transactions follow each other. 
Suppose, on the other hand, neither 
corn-dealer nor labourer have made 
their bargains for to-day. The 
labourer is spared the muscular 
exertion necessary for the produc- 
tion of the force which he offered 
for sale. He has rest and freedom 
for the day. In case he has not 
tried to get work, but has gone to 
sleep all the morning, he has rest 
both from muscular and nervous 
toil, and he is without his day’s 
wages, just as the corn-dealer would 
be without his extra profits if he had 
not sold hiscorn. The rest may be 
of great value to him, more than it 
is to the corn-dealer, but both the 
one and the other are at a certain 
expense proportioned to the flux of 
time. Both the corn-dealer and 


the labourer must supply for the 


day their personal needs and those 
of their respective dependants. 
The corn-dealer has a greater num- 
ber of items to consider than the 
labourer. He must supply the day’s 
proportion of the costs of his store- 
houses and offices, as well as his 
own food and that of his family. 
But even with all these things 
taken into account, the proportion 
of these daily demands to the 
moneys obtained by each for a day’s 
work is very different in the two 
cases, and it is this difference which 
distinguishes the labourer from 
other vendors. It is not because a 
day’s labour cannot keep that the 
urgency of the labourer to obtain 
work is so great, but because he has 
no capital to supply his daily necessi- 
ties from. This difference comes 
round to what Mr. Mill has already 
pointed out as the characteristic of 
the labourer’s position as a vender 
—his poverty. Time lost is profit 
lost in the case of all exchanges as 
well as in the case of labour ; but in 
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the case of labour the cost of main- 
taining the supply of labour comes 
so close to the price obtained for it 
that this relation of the sale of 
labour to the flux of time impresses 
the enquirer more vividly, though it 
is only one result of the economic 
fact that the labourer has no accu- 
mulation on which to subsist. Mr. 
Thornton has expressed this point 
well when he says in another pass- 
age, ‘ Not only can the day labourer 
seldom afford to lose to-day’s earn- 
ings, he generally requires to have 
them to-day.’ 

In these discussions on the politi- 
cal economy connected with the 
labour question, Mr. Thornton has 
not so much refuted the principles 
laid down by economists as the pro- 
positions which popular writers 
have assumed to be deductions from 
those principles. These principles 
he has helped to define, and his 
argument then proceeds, that, as 
the price of labour is not a thing 
determinable absolutely by the pro- 
portion of the number of labourers 
to the wages fund but by a variety 
of circumstances, one of the best 
expedients for regulating wages is 
the combination of labourers. From 
the documents that record the 
history of trades unions during the 
last fifty years, it is clear that the 
increase of wages during that period 
has been largely caused by the 
unions, Mr. Thornton estimates 
the wages value of the system to 
the people at five millions annually, 
and recognises strikes as a necessary 
exercise of the power of these bodies 
in certain cases. Amongst the many 
instances cited is the history of the 
Glasgow carpenters. Out of seven 
strikes by that body only one failed, 
and by the pressure of the others the 
body has obtained a weekly increase 
of 4s. and three hours in the week 
reduction of time. The operative 
bricklayers, after a series of strikes 
in different towns, have secured an 
average rise, in all towns, of 3s. 6d. 
a week and two hours reduction of 
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the week’s time. Many strikes have 
failed, but it is a question, Mr. 
Thornton thinks, if the sacrifices 
made on these occasions should 
be considered absolute loss. The 
struggle has often made the masters 
more inclined to come to terms on 
another occasion. They knew the 
resolution of the men and that they 
had gained experience by their past 
mischances. 

It is happily true that a great 
dea] of real work may be achieved 
by the unions without any strikes. 
These latter are only the last re- 
source of the men, and very often 
they have been had recourse to pre- 
cisely at the wrong time, as would 
have been obvious if the organisers 
of the strikes had been able to 
comprehend what was occurring 
around them. 

Mr. Thornton does not rest his 
claim for the efficacy of unions on 
solitary instances or surmises. He 
declares that there are six cases 
where unionism may produce a 
permanent increase of wages. ‘ Ist. 
In any trade of which, owing to 
some peculiarity of its nature 
or character, the employers have 
virtually a monopoly. znd. Inany 
trade for the prosecution of which 
one country possesses a marked 
advantage over others. 3rd. In 
any trade the demand for whose 
produce happens, owing to the 
growing wealth or growing num- 
ber of customers, to be at the time 
increasing. 4th. In any trade in 
which without any increase, and 
perhaps notwithstanding a con- 
siderable reduction in prices, the 
increased productiveness of in- 
dustry places an augmented quan- 
tity of produce at the disposal of 
the masters, and increases conse- 
quently their total sale proceeds. 
5th. In all trades whatever, pro- 
vided the rise take place simul- 
taneously and equally in all trades. 
6th. In any trade in which the 
scale of business is such that a 
greater aggregate of profit can be 
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made in it at a low rate than in 
others at a high rate.’ These are 
all exceptions to the supposed rule 
that wages cannot be artificially 
raised without starving profits. 

But the question remains, Will 
trades unions limit their power of 
combination to these cases? Un- 
fortunately there are cases where 
their action has not only inflicted 
great suffering on the people but 
driven capital away. Mr. Thornton 
is not blind to this danger. He looks 
first of all to the increased intelli- 
gence of the workmen to avoid 
much of this mischief, but he fur- 
ther contends that masters can 
always meet combination by com- 
bination if they will only make up 
their minds to do so. There is a 
natural combination by owners of 
capital to keep down the price of 
labour, but that is another matter. 
Trades unions have had things so 
much their own way only because 
mutual competition and individual 
independence were so strong among 
the masters as to make a combi- 
nation to effect a lock-out a matter 
of infinitely greater difficulty to 
them than a combination to strike 
is to the men. According to this 
view, when the power of the trades 
unions has once compelled the mas- 
ters to adopt combination systemati- 
cally, an immediate check will be 
applied to the unions. Mr. Ford’s 
report from Buffalo supports the 
view that even under the most 
favourable circumstances of the 
labour market these organisations 
cannot go very far if properly met. 
The most frequent strikes, he says, 
have been among the workers in 
iron, ‘ but the victory has, generally 
speaking, rested with the masters.’ 
And he sums up his account of 
strikes in the United States: 
‘ Strikes amongst operatives are fre- 
quently attended with success to the 
workmen, but as frequently result 
in favour of employers.’ Now in that 
country labour has advantages such 
as it can hardly ever have here. 
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But to Mr. Thornton the trades- 
union is but a temporary expedient 
to prepare the way for better things. 

It is to industrial partnerships 
that he looks to bring about a per- 
manent change in the condition of 
labour. This system has indeed 
spread more rapidly over the 
world than any of the organisations 
known to us in connection with 
labour. Countries where combina- 
tions to raise wages are forbidden 
and strikes are unknown have yet 
made considerable strides in mas- 
tering the application of this prin- 
ciple. In Sweden great progress has 
been made in establishing associa- 
tions for production. The country, 
however, which has carried the 
principle of association farthest and 
applied it most successfully is Ger- 
many. There the results are such 
as at first sight seem to throw 
everything that has been done in 
this country or in the United 
States into the shade. From all 


parts of Germany come reports of 


flourishing associations for produc- 
tion, originating in the Schulze- 
Delitzch system. Mr. Morier, in 
his report to Lord Stanley in 1867, 
has exhibited the wonderful results 
which this system had there pro- 
duced. The later reports in the 
volume recently published detail 
its further victories. It is estimated 
that the credit banks established 
on M. Schulze-Delitzch’s plan have 
already supplied twenty millions to 
labour for self-employment. But 
Mr. Thornton in a valuable addition 
to his work points out the true 
significance of this great movement. 
‘The success achieved in Germany 
is no proof that the same results 
would follow here, or that Germany 
is really in advance of us. In Ger- 
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many, the industrial ascendency of 
large over small capitals is much 
less decided than in this country. 
Factory labour has not there nearly 
to the same extent as here sup- 
planted domestic labour. In every 
department of production, Germany 
still retains a considerable number 
of independent workmen doing 
business on their own account. 
These are the chief constituents 
and chief customers of the credit 
banks.’ ‘The benefit thence accru- 
ing would be very great if it con- 
sisted simply in enabling small 
masters and master-workmen some- 
what to prolong the contest in 
which they are engaged with large 
employers, and gradually to prepare 
for succumbing eventually to their 
antagonists instead of being crushed 
suddenly.’ But the training which 
these associations confer on the 
people, the method of co-operation, 
and the business knowledge which 
they teach them, are the most 
valuable results. Production in 
this country must be carried on on 
different conditions from production 
in Germany. Our own attempts at 
industrial partnership, if they have 
not produced such brilliant results 
immediately, may yet be much more 
effective in the future. 

Mr. Thornton is no flatterer of 
the working man nor enthusiastic 
advocate of unions. Many of his 
conclusions the reader may hesitate 
to adopt, but when Parliament ap- 
plies itself to the pending question 
of the status of these organisations 
the flood of light he has thrown 
upon the relations of labour and 
capital will be felt to be of impor- 
tant assistance in the solution of the 
problem. 

J. Lowry WHITTLE. 
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THE WAR. 


HAT the sudden breaking out 

of a war of such magnitude as 
the present should have been a 
surprise to the great majority of 
English people, one can readily 
understand ; we are altogether en- 
grossed in business or amusement of 
one kind or other, and thus live on, 
de die in diem, totally neglecting the 
growth of events around us, until 
we awake some fine morning to a 
panic on the Stock Exchange, and 
find ourselves feeling very poorly in 
our capacity of a Great European 
Power. 

But what we cannot well under- 
stand is, that the British public 
should not merely be content with, 
but eagerly demand, as the food 
suited to the occasion, that unsa- 
voury mess of disputations de land 
caprind, served up to us every morn- 
ing, as to whether the King of 
Prussia was or was not impolite ; 
whether Benedetti really wanted 
Belgium, Luxemburg, the Valley of 
the Saar, and the angle between 
the Moselle and the Rhine, &c.; 
and whether Benedetti’s master 
knew anything about these matters, 
or whether both these naive and 
unsuspecting individuals were not 
merely the dupes of that arch- 
deceiver Bismark, and, as such, 
deserving of our tenderest sympa- 
thies. This we cannot understand, 
because even very moderately in- 
formed people ought to know that 
but for England’s intervention 
France was about in 1830, and 
again in 1831-32, to appropriate 
Belgium and Luxemburg ; further, 
that the discontent which subse- 
quently exploded in the Revolution 
of 1848, and drove the Orleens 
dynasty from the throne, had its first 
serious origin in Louis-Philippe’s 
neglecting to do this very thing, 
as Louis Blanc has very clearly 
demonstrated in his Histoire de 
Die Ans; still further, that M. 


Thiers, who now disapproves of the 
war, once made a great bid for 
power by demanding that very 
same angle between the Moselle 
and the Rhine, in remembrance 
whereof we have Nicholas Becker’s 
Rhein-Lied, and Alfred de Musset’s 
more energetic than poetic reply. 
But to come down to more recent 
events. Did not the King of Hol- 
land enter into some bargain with 
France about Luxemburg, and did 
not England in 1867 again inter- 
vene and pledge herself to some 
extent—how far will probably soon 
be seen—as to the neutrality of the 
Grand Duchy? And how long ago 
is it since we had once more to 
intervene and protect Belgium from 
being bullied about the purchase of 
a railway (just here on this very 
frontier) by a French company ? 
And lastly, have we forgotten 
how the French official and semi- 
official press has attacked Bel- 
gium; or all the sayings and 
doings of M. de la Guerroniére at 
Brussels? We confess that, in the 
face of all these facts—and facts 
they are—it seems to us quite unne- 
cessary to suppose that Count Bis- 
mark suggested any of these things 
to Count Benedetti and his master, 
and the further fact of Napoleon 
having seized on Savoy and Nice is 
at least presumptive evidence that 
he would have no invincible repug- 
nance to repeat the experiment 
elsewhere if the occasion presented 
itself. 

It will, no doubt, be said by some, 
that France has as good a right to 
annex foreign provinces as Prussia 
had to take Hanover, Hessia, &c.; 
and this argument would have 
some value but for one fatal ob- 
jection, namely, that for Prussia 
one must, in truth, read Germany. 
But Schleswig-Holstein? some one 
will say. Well, here again it was 
still more unquestionably Germany; 
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and the controversy that subse- 
quently arose between Prussia and 
Austria was as to which of the 
two should represent and be iden- 
tified with Germany, until 1866 
decided that question for ever. So 
that in fact the situation is simply 
this. France says to Germany, 
‘You have no right to form your- 
self into a strong and compact 
body, while we wish you to re- 
main weak and disunited, leaving 
us opportunities of interfering 
in your affairs at a dozen minor 
Courts. But if we graciously 
permit you to cross the Maine and 
unite Northern Germany to South- 
ern Germany, then a large slice 
must be taken off the latter and 
handed over to us; and in addition 
to that we shall take Belgium, 
which we can easily do if you will 
only join us against the English.’ 
To which Germany replies by the 
mouth of its Bismark, ‘Nay, we 
are not fools enough to purchase 
the right of union amongst our- 
selves by giving up to you one 
square yard of German territory, 
nor mean enough to help you to 
steal Belgium; we intend to proceed 
with our own reorganisation and 
reconstruction, and you can scarcely 
prevent our doing so.’ 

There is one argument that re- 
quires serious and especial con- 
sideration, namely, that the balance 
of power would be disturbed by 
Germany’s becoming very strong, 
whilst France receives no ac- 
cession to her strength. Now, it 
must be remembered that this 
balance of power theory is an in- 
heritance we people of the second 
half of the nineteenth century have 
taken over from the times when 
the political constitution of Europe 
was based wholly, or at least chiefly, 
on dynastic interests; the only 
modifying influence then existing 
being the antagonism of the Romish 
Church to the Reformed ones. But 
now we have another principle, 
which dominates or at least out- 
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weighs the other two, namely, that 
of nationality. We have seen within 
the last ten years the King of 
Naples, the Dukes of Modena and 
Parma, in Italy; the King of Han- 
over, the Elector of Hesse, and the 
Duke of Nassau, in Germany, and 
Queen Isabella in Spain, swept 
away, because they brought their 
own dynastic interests into conflict 
with the Italian, German, and Spa- 
nish nationalities respectively; and, 
what is still more remarkable, we 
have seen within a few weeks how 
the national principle has triumphed 
over even the ecclesiastical one in 
the so-called G@icumenical Council at 
Rome, in the case of the German 
and Hungarian bishops. This, no 
doubt, renders it a much more dif- 
ficult task than it ever was before 
to keep the balance of power neatly 
adjusted; because men, at least 
German men, will not suffer them- 
selves to be bought or sold and 
handed over with the land, like 
so much ground game. And how 
can we keep up this balance when 
the populations increase unequally 
in the different countries, and attain 
different densities? For instance, 
the population of France forms 13 
per cent. of that of the whole of 
Europe, and that of North and 
South Germany taken together pre- 
cisely the same; but the French 
territory forms 5°5 per cent., and 
the German only 5°3 per cent. of 
the whole surface of Europe ; and 
whereas Prussia doubles her popu- 
lation in less than sixty years, 
France requires 147°6 years to do 
the same at the present rate of in- 
crease. Would it be consistent with 
fairness to say that Germany must 
give up @ province or two, and help 
France to the acquisition of Bel- 
gium, because, what with expe- 
ditions to Algiers, China, Mexico, 
Rome, the Crimea, perverse laws 
that check the growth of the popula- 
tion, frequent revolutions that de- 
stroy all stability, and occasional 
little military operations on the 
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Boulevards, she is going downhill, 
whilst these square-headed Ger- 
mans, who so seldom march across 
their own frontiers, are steadily 
getting stronger at home, although 
they are also founding another great 
fatherland on the American side of 
the Atlantic ? 

‘When France is_ contented 
Europe is at peace.’ Be it so; but 
the prospect of peace will be then a 
very precarious one, for France is 
very frequently discontented, and 
with a great variety of things. 
We have seen within a few months 
a number of questions brought 
forward in succession ; Luxemburg, 
the Belgian railroads, the St. 
Gotthard railway, and everything 
was done to convert each of them 
into plausible pretexts for removing 
French discontent. Finally, the 


succession to the Spanish crown 
‘was seized upon as the best pre- 
text of all, as being most easily 
brought into connection with the 
balance of power theory. 


The 
monarch chosen by universal suf- 
frage and the inventor of plébiscites 
objects to the Spanish nation se- 
lecting its own monarch. 

As we have just pointed out in 
one of the preceding paragraphs, 
France really has the same per- 
centage of the total population of 
Europe as North and South Ger- 
many taken together, and a some- 
what greater percentage of super- 
ficial extent ; therefore it would not 
have been convenient to take up 
this side of the balance of power 
theory, and so the old-fashioned 
dynastic one has been appealed to. 
‘We are threatened,’ says France, 
‘with a renewal of the empire of 
Charles V., having a Hohenzollern 
mstead of a Habsburg at its 
head.’ We can scarcely conceive 
anything less appropriate than this 
assertion. Can any rational being 
in the face of existing facts and 
tendencies pretend to believe that 
& variety of nationalities can now- 
a-days be welded together into one 
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state or empire in the interests of any 
dynasty, or induced to follow any 
one common line of policy, even in 
their own interests? If any such 
person does really exist, we would 
beg of him, or her, to look at the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, whose 
component nationalities are now 
endeavouring with all their might 
to break loose from each other, 
after having lived peaceably to- 
gether for several centuries under 
one dynasty. Not even the com- 
mon interests of the whole empire 
have sufficed to prevent its being 
split into two quasi-independent 
monarchies. 

But what France apparently 
wishes to restore is the empire of 
Napoleon I. as it existed in 1810, 
and this Germany is determined to 
resist to the last drop of her blood. 

It seems to us to be a matter of 
great importance to ascertain how 
far this war isadynastic one,and how 
far it depends on and is likely to be 
supported by national feeling on 
both sides. Its duration and its 
ultimate results will depend alto- 
gether on the solution of this very 
question. Now, itis very easy to 
see that the fate of the Napoleonic 
dynasty depends altogether on the 
issue of this war; moreover, that 
it has been provoked and precipi- 
tated for the very purpose of extri- 
cating Napoleon out of great diffi- 
culties. But the very fact of the 
frequent changes of dynasty and 
form of government that France 
has itself brought about since the 
beginning of this century proves 
sufficiently that there must be 
something beyond and above mere 
dynastic interests to account for 
what is now taking place. 

It is, we conceive, a great mistake 
to suppose that the French nation 
is always ready for war, merely for 
the sake of military glory. The 
Crimean war was not popular, nay, 
the majority of Frenchmen were 
averse to it, seeing very clearly that 
it was got up for dynastic purposes. 
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In 1859 the feeling was so noto- 
riously and decidedly in favour of 
peace that the Austrian Govern- 
ment was altogether misled by it, 
and fancied it had to do with Sar- 
dinia alone. The occupation of 
Rome by French troops has never 
been popular, except with the 
clerical party ; the Chinese war was 
equally unpopular; and the Mexican 
expedition, decidedly opposed by 
public opinion from the very outset, 
came to be felt as a national disaster 
and disgrace from the moment re- 
verses were experienced, and France 
had been compelled to yield to 
the threats of the United States. 
There is, however, one question for 
which Frenchmen of all parties are 
always ready to draw the sword— 
namely, the Rhine and the northern 
frontier. 

France has been in a state of 
constant ferment ever since the un- 
fortunate Mexican business. Noble 
and generous minded Frenchmen 
have never forgiven the motives 
that led to that expedition, nor for- 
gotten its tragical dénowement. 
They felt their consciences wounded 
by it, and disaffection has been 
rapidly increasing amongst all 
classes, and even in the ranks of 
the army, as was shown by the 
plébiscite. There was only one 
more war that could possibly unite 
Frenchmen, and that has been pre- 
cipitately plunged into. It must 
be deemed a misfortune that the 
French mind should be so consti- 
tuted as to be easily and power- 
fully impressible by purely strate- 
gical considerations of boundary, 
fortress, chains of mountains, and 
line of rivers; but the fact is so, 
and the mass of the French nation 
suffers under a chronic feeling of 
apprehension and jealousy about 
the supposed strategical weakness 
of the northern and north-eastern 
frontiers, which has been constantly 
brought forward and magnified by 
every French politician who wanted 
to put himself and his own views 
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in the foreground. When Louis. 
Philippe’s Government, for in. 
stance, wished to have Paris for. 
tified, ‘the northern frontier’ was 
dinned into the ears of France, and 
with the usual result. No doubt 
this argument acquires a certain 
amount of consistence and plausi- 
bility from the fact of Paris having 
been twice occupied by the allied 
troops of the northern nations ; but 
Frenchmen, whilst they resent this 
most bitterly, seem to forget alto- 
gether what brought the Russians, 
the Prussians, the Austrians, and 
all the rest of them to Paris. 
There can be no doubt that if 
Napoleon had ventured to raise the 
war-cry of the north frontier, that 
is of the left bank of the Rhine 
and Belgium, in 1853, he would 
have had all France at his back, but 
he would likewise have had Austria, 
Prussia, the whole of Germany, an¢ 
also England united against him, 
leaving Russia out of the question. 
So he got up the Eastern com- 
plication, first at Jerusalem and 
then at Constantinople, calculating, 
and as the event proved very cor- 
rectly, that England, on account of 
her Asiatic possessions, could be 
drawn into the quarrel as his ally 
against Russia, and that Austria 
and perhaps Prussia might be com- 
promised also, so as to set all these 
powers at variance with one another. 
Well, we were drawn into the war, 
and in the end our ally made peace 
with Russia behind our backs. 
Then came the war of 1859, the 
object of which was to weaken 
Austria directly and Germany in- 
directly, whilst a new ally was to 
be created in Italy. The question 
occurs here very naturally, Why 
did not Prussia join cordially with 
the whole of Germany in support 
of Austria during that war? There 
were three very good reasons for 
this. Firstof all, Germany was not 
threatened or attacked directly, and 
both Russia and England told her 
very plainly that she must not move. 
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Secondly, neither Prussia nor any of 
the other German States had at that 
time armies at all fit to take the field. 
Thirdly, had that been the case, the 
old contest for the supremacy in 
Germany would have been pro- 
longed ad infinitum, and its union 
into anything like what now exists 
adjourned indefinitely. Italy fought 
at the side of France, and, as we 
all know, was treated at Villafranca 
as we ourselves had been treated in 
the Crimea. Cavour left Victor 
Emanuel’s side, and his place was 
taken by Ratazzi, but not before 
Napoleon had made propositions to 
Francis Joseph of a nature so 
hostile to Prussia and to Germany 
that they provoked the indignant 
reply, ‘Sire! I am a German prince.’ 
The expedition to Mexico was, as 
M. Thiers has always pointed out, 
the great mistake of Napoleon. 
Whatever pourparlers Count Bis- 
mark may have had with Napoleon 
at Biarritz in 1865, and whether 
the French Emperor may have 
offered tomarch 300,000 men against 
Austria, hand in hand with Prussia, 
asthe price of the Rhine frontier 
or not, this much is quite certain, 
that the Mexican expedition had 
rendered it impossible for him to 
do anything of the sort, and that 
Count Bismark had ascertained the 
real state of affairs, and knew well 
that Napoleon could do nothing for 
the moment, and probably not till 
the end of 1866. It is more than 
probable, in fact next to a certainty, 
that Prussia would not have ven- 
tured to decide the question of the 
supremacy in Germany with Aus- 
tria in 1866 if Napoleon had been 
m a position to throw his weight 
into the scale on the one side or 
the other, and thus acquire a right 
to interfere in German affairs; and 
that he did not interfere on either 
side is for us proof positive that he 
could not do so. Bismark or King 
William could no more accept of 
Napoleon’s co-operation against 
Austria than could Francis Joseph 
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avail himself of the same against 
Prussia in 1859; it would have been 
purely suicidal. 

On reviewing all these events, of 
which we have been careful and 
patient observers, the trite old 
adage, ‘Man proposes, God dis- 
poses,’ forces itself irresistibly on 
our attention, like the handwriting 
on the wall in the midst of Bel- 
shazzar’sfeast. Throughthe Crimean 
war Napoleon broke up the old 
alliances in Europe, and set all the 
Powers at variance. Through the 
Italian war he weakened Austria, 
and at the same time set up the 
theory of National States. Through 
the Mexican expedition he put it out 
of hisown power to prevent Prussia 
from deciding single-handed, and 
without giving him the slightest op- 
portunity of interference, the mo- 
mentous question of the supremacy 
of Germany ; and finally, driven by 
the exigencies of his internal and 
external position, he has now played 
out his last trump card, the Rhine 
frontier and Belgium, and by doing 
so has bridged over the line of 
the Maine, united the whole of 
Germany into one compact mass, 
and firmly established in it the 
national principle, to his own dis- 
comfiture. 

Let us turn to Germany. The 
Germans like the French have long 
suffered under a chronic feeling of 
apprehension and jealousy, and 
have long nourished in their hearts 
a bitter resentment. But as its 
character was different, so also were 
the ends and objects that were kept 
steadily in view. It was a feeling 
of weakness indeed, but not one of 
weak frontiers on the French side ; 
it was a feeling of burning indigna- 
tion that the internal organisation 
of a great, gifted, educated, indus- 
trious, and peace-loving nation, 
such as the Germans felt them- 
selves to be, should be so miserably 
defective as to render it possible 
for French armies to occupy every 
capital in Germany, not once, but 
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repeatedly ; that the mutual jealou- 
sies and antagonisms of the German 
dynasties should have been such as 
to render it possible for French 
monarchs to make and unmake 
German princes and German states ; 
that such events as the separate 
peace of Basle and the creation of 
a Confederacy of the Rhine should 
have taken place against German 
interests and to the sacrifice of 
German honour; it was a sense of 
abasement at having seen Austria 
depending on Russian aid in the 
campaign of 1805, and Prussia in 
the same position in 1806, and both 
being beaten because they would 
not act together, whilst Russia and 
France in turns decided on the 
destinies of Germany; finally, it 
was the strong and well-grounded 
conviction that neither Germany 
nor any other country can hold a 
great position in Europe and in the 
world so long as it remains excluded 
from the highway of nations, the 
sea. 

And Germany’s best and most 
loyal sons have been labouring for 
nearly half a century to guard 
against evils of such magnitude ; 
some working in one way, some 
in another, and some, it must 
be confessed, injudiciously and 
irrationally. What brought their 
labours to a focus, and placed the 
whole strong current of German 
feeling and of the national desires 
and will in the strongest light, was 
the German Parliament of 1848-49, 
which owed its birth to that very 
same revolution of 1848 which 
eventually seated Napoleon on the 
throne. 

It has been too much the fashion 
to endeavour to turn the German 
Parliament into ridicule; if there 
has been anything silly connected 
with it, it was on the part of those 
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who failed to interpret the signs of 
the times, and it is quite impossible 
to form a fair estimate or judgment 
of what is now called the ‘ aggres. 
sive policy’ of Prussia, but what is 
in reality the development of the 
German national ideas, without 
taking into account the different 
attitudes assumed by Prussia and 
Austria with regard to this very 
same national policy. Let it be 
remembered in the first place that 
the Imperial Crown of Germany 
was offered by the German Parlia- 
ment to Frederick William IV,, 
but declined by him,' and _ that 
subsequently the old Archduke 
John of Austria was set up as 
Administrator of the Empire. After 
the battle of Novara and the sur. 
render of the Hungarian army at 
Vilagos had freed Austria from 
pressure in Italy and Hungary, 
she at once resolved on putting 
down the whole of the national 
movement in Germany also; an 
Austrian corps was marched 
through Bavaria, Hesse-Cassel, and 
Hanover into Holstein, where it 
disarmed the Schleswig-Holsteiners, 
treating them as rebels, whereas 
Prussia and nearly the whole of 
Northern Germany, even Bavaria 
itself, had identified themselves with 
the national movement there. In 
1850-51 Prussia’s attempt to form 
what was then called ‘The Union’ 
was put down by Austria, the few 
ships that composed what was 
called the German fleet were sold 
by auction as if in derision, the 
old effete Bund or Confederation 
was restored in Frankfort, the 
whole of the national movement 
was trodden under foot, and Austria 
finally put an end to all constitu 
tional government within its own 
frontier. Prussia, on the other 
hand, retained its Parliament, and 


» The second paragraph of the draft Constitution voted by the German Parliament 
says expressly, ‘No portion of the German Empire can be united with another State; 
which was directed against Austria, Holland for Luxemburg, and Denmark for Schleswig: 
Holstein. 
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that body became eventually one 
of the organs of German public 
opinion. There can be no doubt 
that Prussia was not Liberal in the 
sense of the German Liberals, but it 
was at least national, and had done 
nothing to wound national feelings 
or prejudices, and the national party 
in Germany therefore gradually in- 
clined to Prussia ; nay, the Prussian 
Parliament itself became ultimately 
the stronghold of German Libe- 
ralism. 

The Crimean war showed the 
Germans that their country might 
be at any moment drawn into 
a war with Russia through the 
fact of Austria being the lead- 
ing member of the Confederation, 
and the campaign of 1859 showed 
them precisely the same danger 
with regard to France, nor could 
they help perceiving that Prussia 
had saved them from both entangle- 
ments. By degrees the conviction 


was brought home to every think- 


ing person, that the whole German 
Confederation was a delusion and a 
snare; that Austria, on account of 
her Italian, Hungarian, and Polish 
possessions, never would pursue a 
purely German line of policy, whilst 
herUltramontane tendencies brought 
her into direct antagonism with 
the most vital German interests. 
Having once acquired this convic- 
tion, it was scarcely possible to 
avoid the further one that Prussia’s 
general and ecclesiastical policy 
might at least be possibly national 
and German. 

There were, however, great dif- 
freulties still in the way, and many 
phases of opinion to be gonethrough 
before men could see their way 
clearly to the final result. One of 
the first impulses in Southern Ger- 
many immediately after the battle 
of Solferino was that of a renewal 
of the Rhenish Confederation, that 
is of an alliance with France. But 
the people would not have it. Half- 
a-dozen ‘men of business’ sitting 
in a beer-cellar at Munich towards 
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the end of June 1859 began to ad- 
vocate the French alliance, when a 
peasant who was sitting at another 
table got up and said, ‘ And if our 
King Max enters into a French 
alliance Tam the very man to put 
a bullet through his head.’ Then 
throwing down his score, he walked 
quickly away. Some of those pre- 
sent rushed off to the police-office 
to denounce the peasant, and in the 
course of that evening some sixty 
or seventy, all dressed alike in high 
boots, leather breeches, blue jackets 
with silver buttons, and fur caps, 
were arrested on the high roads 
and brought in by the gendarmerie, 
but not one of them was the hero 
of the beer-cellar. After a short 
time there was no more talk of a 
French alliance. 

The events of 1860 in Italy 
which took place with Napoleon’s 
consent or at least connivance had 
an immense influence on public 
opinion in Southern Germany. The 
German nationalists, who in 1859 
had not ventured to show openly 
their sympathies for the Italian 
nationalists, chiefly on account of 
Napoleon’s active participation in 
the war, had now no scruple in 
doing so, and joined Garibaldi and 
Cialdini with their whole hearts, 
whilst Austria, as usual, went with 
the Pope and the Neapolitan 
Bourbons. Southern Germany, 
which had hitherto been tolerably 
unanimous in its partisanship for 
Austria and opposition to Prussia, 
was now split into two parties, the 
national progressists and the Ultra- 
montanes. It was easy to see that 
Austria was losing ground daily, 
almost hourly. 

We now come to 1862. To that 
numerous class of English politi- 
cians who attribute to Count Bis- 
mark everything that has hap- 
pened in Germany up to the present 
moment, it will be, no doubt,¥a 
surprise to learn that it was not 
till September 23, 1862, that he was 
provisionally, nor till October g 
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definitely, appointed Minister of 
the Crown, previous to which he 
had been Prussian Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg for some years. 
Count Bismark did not, therefore, 
create the situation, he found it 
existing, and his plain common 
sense told him that a war must 
eventually solve the difficulty some- 
how. The year 1863 saw first of 
all the Congress of German Sove- 
reigns assemble at Frankfort on 
August 3, at the invitation of the 
Emperor of Austria, ‘ to consider a 
plan of reform for the Federal Con- 
stitution.’ Prussia did not appear, 
and the whole affair ultimately came 
to nothing, several members, in- 
cluding Prussia, having refused to 
accept the new project, and others 
having accepted it only condi- 
tionally. On August 22, how- 
ever, 300 members of the Diets of 
various German States, Austria ex- 
cepted, met also at Frankfort and 
demanded a German Parliament on 
the basis of that of 1848. On 
October 15 the King of Denmark 
died, and the Schleswig-Holstein 
question became the leading one of 
the day. And now a new power 
appeared on the scene, namely the 
German National Association, or 
Verein, which acquired a degree of 
political authority and influence 
fully equal if not superior to what 
our own Reform and Anti-Corn 
Law Leagues exercised in Eng- 
land. It is all very well to say that 
big Austria and Prussia fell upon 
little Denmark and despoiled it, 
but the truth is that if these two 
Powers had not taken the affair into 
their own hands matters would have 
been a great deal worse, and there 
would most certainly have been a 
premature attempt at the unifica- 
tion of Germany on a democratic 
basis. Now, whether Denmark was 
in the right or in the wrong, 
whether the German democratic 
movement would have succeeded 
better or worse in Schleswig-Hol- 
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stein than did the Austro-Prussian 
one, is altogether beside the ques. 
tion we are here dealing with, 
which is, whether Prussia was not 
well justified in giving to the Ger. 
man national movement against 
Denmark such a direction as would 
avert the dangers of a revolution in 
Germany, and the consequent great 
probability of seeing a French arm 
march on the Rhine; in fact, although 
Prussian statesmen might be slow 
to acknowledge it, there can be no 
doubt that Prussia was driven in 
self-defence to act as she did. And 
Austria, after having disarmed the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners in 1850, now 
insisted on joining Prussia in acting 
in precisely the contrary sense ; and 
why? Because if she had simply 
stayed at home, the question of 
German supremacy would have 
been at once decided thereby, and 
the war of 1866 rendered unneces- 
sary. How that war grew out of 
the Danish war of 1864 must be in 
the recollection of most people. 

What has France done for herself 
since 1847 ? She has shed torrents 
of blood and expended millions of 
treasure for nothing beyond the 
barren valleys of Savoy and the 
little strip of territory at Nice. She 
has lost all her liberties, and after 
provoking another war, has at 
this moment a victorious German 
army on ber soil. And what was 
the pretext for that war? The old 
one—that the strength of France 
depends upon the weakness of her 
neighbours ; that there can be no 
peace unless France, in possession 
of the left bank of the Rhine, has it 
in her power at any moment to cross 
that river, and, after occupying two 
or three German capitals, to set upa 
Rhenish Confederation or a king- 
dom of Westphalia. But what 
was the real motive for that war? 
Simply to uphold the Napoleonic 
dynasty, tottering to its fall. 

And Germany, what has she done? 
If she too has expended blood and 
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treasure, she has at least secured 
her independence abroad and her 
anity at home. Far from sacrificing 
her liberties, she has extended them 
and placed them on a sure basis. 
Far from seeking this war or threat- 
ening France, she has studiously 
avoided it, and, so far as the Prus- 
sian dynasty is concerned, there is 
abundant proof that if King William 
had, for the sake of staving off the 
war a few weeks or months, con- 
sented to accept the dictation of 
Napoleon throngh the mouth of 
Benedetti, he could no longer have 
remained King, or dared to show 
his face in any part of Germany. 

One of the most salient points of 
the English national character is the 
love of fair play; we are always 
ready to make a ring and see that 
the weaker one is not unfairly 
treated, but we seldom trouble our- 
selves to ask whether the weaker 
one may not have given all the 
provocation, and been from first to 
last decidedly in the wrong; we 
leave that to the coroner to find 
out. This does very well for a street 
row, but it does not answer to apply 
itas we did to questions like that 
of Schleswig-Holstein. Were the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners Danes P No, 
they were Germans. Were they 
compelled against their will to join 
Germany, and give up their alle- 
giance to Denmark? No such 
thing; they struggled bravely in 
1845-49 to throw off the Danish 
yoke, and they were quite ready to 
renew the struggle in 1864, when 
Prussia and Austria intervened. 
What are they now? Precisely the 
most patriotic of all Germans. 

Then again, with regard to Han- 
over, Hessia, and Nassau. Were 
the Governments of these countries 
offered fair terms, such as those 
of Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Olden- 
burg, and other sovereign States 
found it quite possible to accept ? 
No doubt they were, but they took 
the side of Austria in the: quarrel, 
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which was in effect doing their 
best to obstruct the unification 
of Germany. Have the Hessians 
and Hanoverians and Nassauers 
resented their absorption into Prus- 
sia? They have answered for 
themselves by the reeeption they 
gave King William at Cassel on 
his return from Ems, and at Han- 
over on his passing through to take 
the command of the army, and by 
_Prince Nicholas of Nassau joining 
Prussian head-quarters. 

And now with regard to Austria’s 
being ‘ turned out of Germany,’ as 
the phrase goes. Was Germany 
the weaker in consequence? The 
sum total of the army of the Ger- 
man Confederation was, including 
reserves of every kind, 455,260 
men, to which Austria contributed 
142,233 men. Well, the North 
German Confederation alone now 
has 977,262 men, and with the 
South German States there are 
more than one million two hundred 
thousand. This is, however, not the 
only or best answer to the above 
question. Here it is in the shape 
of another question. What was it 
that made Hungary so obstinate in 
her endeavours to make herself to a 
certain extent independent of Aus- 
tria, and what was it that united 
all the various nationalities that 
people Hungary, Transylvania, Sla- 
vonia, and Croatia in that same 
endeavour? It was simply this, 
that these people were determined 
no longer to pour out the blood of 
their sons and brothers for the sake 
of upholding the dynastical interests 
of Habsburg by fighting the battles 
of Germany or supporting the do- 
mination of the Pope over them- 
selves and their children. 

Whatever others may think, we 
rejoice most heartily this day at 
knowing that the Bavarians and 
Prussians who fought so gallantly 
against each other at Kissingen and 
Dermbach in 1866 stood shoulder 
to shoulder and fought with sur- 
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passing bravery at Weissenburg 
and Worth against the French in 
1870. Better this a thousand times 
than to have a Rhenish Confedera- 
tion again. 

Napoleon says in his proclama- 
tion, ‘that he does not make war 
on Germany, but on Prussia,’ and 
for the sake of delivering the 
Southern Germans from Prussian 
aggression. There can be now no 
doubt that his military plans were 
based to a considerable extent on 
the supposition that the Southern 
States would at least remain neu- 
tral, and every effort was made by 
the French diplomatists to obtain 
this object. It has also been as- 
serted that Austria negotiated at 
Munich and Stuttgardt with the 
same view, but of this there is 
no positive proof. The press of 
the ultra-democratic party in all 
the Southern States no doubt 
tended to foster this delusion by its 
tirades against Prussia, and the 
whole of the extreme Ultramontane 
party went, of course, in the same 
direction. There was for a moment 
some doubt as to whether Wiirtem- 
berg, where both these parties are 
strong, might not possibly insist 
upon an armed neutrality. As to 
Baden there never was any doubt, 
and Hesse-Darmstadt had at once 
refused to listen to the French 
overtures on the subject. On July 
19, however, the Bavarian Cham- 
bers rejected, by a majority of 101 
to 47 votes, the proposition for an 
armed neutrality that had been 
brought in by some of the Ultramon- 
tane members, and at once granted 
subsidies to the Government to 
carry on the war, and the Cham- 
bers of Wiirtemberg, Hesse, and 
Baden immediately followed the 
example by large majorities, whilst 
great public meetings were held in 
all directions declaring the war to 
be a national German one. It is, 
therefore, simply absurd to assert 
that Southern Germany has been 
driven by Prussia against its will 
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into this war. There can be no 
doubt that the Ultramontane party 
has done its worst, but both itself 
and its organs have been compelled 
by the public voice either to change 
tone or keep silence. In Hanover 
and Hesse-Cassel, where Napoleon 
counted on considerable support, 
the leaders of the Guelf Party, as it 
is called, came forward at the same 
time of their own accord and re- 
nounced all sympathy with France. 

It is important, in a military 
point of view, to bear these dates 
in mind, for a more striking in- 
stance of the direct influence of 
diplomatic miscalculations on the 
operations of war has seldom been 
witnessed. About the zoth to the 
zznd of July the corps of Mac. 
Mahon was concentrated at Stras- 
burg, that of De Failly at Bitsche, 
of Frossard at St. Avold, of Ba- 
zaine at Metz, of L’Admirault at 
Thionville, in the first line, with 
Canrobert’s corps in reserve at 
Nancy, and the Guards preparing 
to leave Paris. A large portion of 
MacMahon’s corps, about 18,000 
men, was drawn out of Algiers, 
where the regiments received about 
July 12 orders to embark forth- 
with in transports kept in readi- 
ness ; the rest came from Lyons. 
De Failly’s corps had been concen- 
trated at Tours; Frossard’s was 
complete in camp at Chalons; 
Bazaine’s divisions had been at 
Besangon, Strasburg, Metz, and 
Paris; L’Admirault’s, in the gar- 
risons of the north, Lille, Arras, 
Amiens ; the Guards were at Paris, 
and only Canrobert’s troops in the 
south-west. Looking at these facts, 
it is impossible to doubt that war 
had been determined on in Paris 
very early in July, more probably at 
the end of June, and moreover that 
@ surprise was intended. Anda sur- 
prise would have been quite prac- 
ticable, as the bearer of the official 
declaration of war was not des- 
patched from Paris till the evening 
of July 17, for at that time the 
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North German army was still on 
the peace footing in its garrisons, 
and there were only three corps 
d’armée near the Rhine: the 7th 
at Miinster and Diisseldorf, the 8th 
at Cologne, Coblentz, and Treves, 
and the 11th at Cassel and Franc- 
fort-sur- Maine. 

Why was the surprise not 
effected ? Because in the first place, 
the hoped-for neutrality of South 
Germany falling through totally 
altered the strategical position ; and 
secondly, because few, if any, of the 
French regiments had been able to 
complete themselves to anything 
like the war establishment; there 
being a deficiency of reserve men, 
the new system of organisation 
having been only introduced in 
1868. It had been in the interest 
of Prussia to prevent hostilities 
breaking out until the North Ger- 
man system, introduced into Prussia 
in 1860 and into Southern Germany 
after 1866, should have come into 
full operation, and it was equally in 
the interest of France to refrain 
from war until the year 1876 should 
have completed her reserve system ; 
but the exigencies of his internal 
position drove Napoleon into the 
war prematurely, and the unanimity 
of Germany having altered the 
strategical position at the very out- 
set, the surprise could not be 
effected, and Germany, thanks to 
her most admirable military system, 
had time not only to arm but to 
take the initiative. 

This was, however, not the only 
false calculation that has been 
made. France evidently reckoned 
on the active aid of Denmark and 
Sweden, but Russia’s declaration of 
perfect neutrality so long as her in- 
terests are not affected has, at least 
hitherto, prevented anything of the 
sort taking place. Italy may be 
looked upon as a natural ally of 
France, or at least of the Bonaparte 
dynasty, and amongst the leading 
political men there are very many 
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whoare nodoubt its warmadherents. 
At this present moment France is 
not in a position enabling it to 
threaten Italy, and will therefore 
seek to obtain its ends by promises. 
The great desire of Italy is to pos- 
sess Rome, but the evacuation of 
that city and of Civita Vecchia by 
the French, throwing the Italian 
Government back on the September 
Convention, may and probably will 
end in great internal disorders in 
Italy and bring the anti-French 
party into power. The next great 
inducement to Italy would be the 
possession of what is called the 
Italian Tyrol, of Istria, Gorizia, and 
Trieste, and it would appear that 
troops are being collected at Verona 
and near the Isonzo. But France 
cannot offer these territories to Italy 
as the price of her alliance, and at 
the same time hope to get Austria 
to join her, without giving the latter 
some equivalent, which is asserted 
to be Prussian Silesia and part of 
Bavaria ; but it would appear that 
Austria and Italy have fortunately 
come to an understanding between 
themselves which will go far to 
insure their neutrality for the pre- 
sent. 

It is necessary to say a word or 
two as to the theatre of war, and to 
describe this is in fact to state the 
cause of the long rivalry between 
France and Germany in the lan- 
guage of strategy. It amounts to 
this when stated in its simplest 
terms: the countries inhabited by 
people of German nationality lie 
on both banks of the Rhine, the 
ethnographical frontier is to the west 
of the Vosges Mountains, and Ger- 
man names of places with their 
French translations are conspicuous 
on every map up to the Meurthe 
at Nancy and on both banks of the 
Moselle at Metz and Thionville. But 
France has always wanted to sub- 
stitute the strategical frontier of the 
Rhine for this ethnographical one ; 
according to the French, the former 
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is the natural frontier, and because 
Germany has always refused to 
accept this definition we have con- 
stant wars. In point of fact, how- 
ever, France has already succeeded 
in getting the Rhine frontier from 
Basle to Weissenberg, where the 
battle was fought on August 
6. There was a French fortress 
called Hiiningen close to Basle, 
which, being connected with an 
island (the Shoemakers’ Island) 
in the Rhine, afforded the French 
a convenient means of crossing 
their own strategical frontier, going 
round the southern slopes of the 
Black Forest and getting into the 
upper valley of the Danube in a 
very expeditious and comfortable 
manner, in fact turning all the 
German lines of defence. To pre- 
vent the too easy repetition of this 
manceuvre, Hiiningen was razed 
in 1815, a proceeding which the 
French lave always resented as 
a great wrong done to them ; and in 
order to secure themselves still 


more, the Germans built astrong for- 


tress at Ulm. The French possess 
another fortress at Neu Breisach, 
which was useful to them when they 
wished to march into the valley 
of the Danube by Freiburg and 
through the Héllenthal, but this is 
also checkmated by Ulm. 
Strasburg could not be dealt 
with like Hiiningen, therefore the 
Germans had to content themselves 
with building a fortress and in- 
trenched camp at Rastadt on the 
opposite bank of the Rhine, which 
of course rendered it very difficult 
for the French, even if they crossed 
over at Strasburg without opposi- 
tion, to march eithertothe north-east 
towards Carlsruhe and Heidelberg, 
which was possibly what MacMahon 
with the 1st corps was intended to 
do, or to get into the Black Forest 
through the valley of the Murg, 
whilst General Douay with the 7th 
corps crossed over at Breisach and 
marched on Freiburg. But Rastadt 
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had another use for the Germans, 
uamely, in conjunction with Ger- 
mersheiia, which they also built 
some twenty-five years ago, and 
Landau, one of Vauban’s creations, 
to enable them to cross the Rhine 
below Strasburg, and thus prevent 
a French army from advancing 
along the left bank of the river 
towards Mayence, which would of 
course paralyse the German defence 
of the Saar line. And these for- 
tresses have in fact answered this 
purpose very completely, for they 
enabled the Crown Prince of Prussia 
to cross over and not only check- 
mate MacMahon, but also, having 
superior forces, to defeat him very 
severely and throw him back on 
Nancy. 

We now leave the Rhine, which 
the French term their natural 
frontier, and passing rapidly from 
Landau arrive at Saarlouis. The 
French object very much to these 
two fortresses being in the hands of 
the Germans, and what has hap- 
pened in the first week in August 
proves that the Crown Prince 
could not well have beaten Mac- 
Mahon at Worth, Landau being 
in French hands, and General von 
Steinmetz would have scarcely 
succeeded against Frossard at Saar- 
briicken if Saarlouis were not a 
Prussian fortress. Paixhans says 
somewhere that ‘* Metz, with 
Longwy, Thionville, and Saarlouis 
as outposts, would enable France to 
resist the whole (north) of Europe 
for six months, and dominate com- 
pletely the valley of the Moselle, 
even supposing Luxemburg to be in 
the hands of the Germans.’ Napoleon 
III. threatened Prussia with a de- 
claration of war a couple of years 
ago if it did not immediately sur- 
render Mayence, not indeed to him- 
self, but to some one else who could 
not defend it for a week, which 
amounts pretty nearly to the same 
thing, and hesubsequently demanded 
the angle between the Rhine, the 
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present French frontier and the 
Moselle. 

It is not quite easy to be perfectly 
neutral and impartial in judging of 
a question like this; we can only 
endeavour to the best of our ability 
to be so, In the first place, then, 
it must be allowed that this well- 
fortified and strategically important 
piece of Germany lies somewhat 
near the French capital; it is only 
about one half the distance from 
Saarlouis to Paris that it is from the 
same point to Berlin in a straight 
line, whereas if the French had their 
strategical frontier on the Rhine 
the distance from Coblentz to Paris 
and Berlin respectively would be 
about equal. Would this be a fair 
adjustment ? that is the question. 
On the other hand, it is evidently 
not the fault of the Germans that 
Paris was built where it is; and 
then again, are they or have they 
been really aggressive in this direc- 
tion—that is to say, have they been 
moving their frontier nearer to 
Paris, so as to threaten it? Pre- 
cisely the contrary is the fact ; their 
frontier has been by -degrees, but 
constantly, pushed back towards 
the Rhine, and in truth the pos- 
session of the whole of this territory 
between the Sarre, the Moselle, 
and the Rhine by Germany is 
essentially defensive and not offen- 
sive in its character. 

It may be said that the French 
being determined to have the Rhine 
frontier are sure to go to war for it 
constantly until they get it, and 
therefore for peace sake it ought to 
be given up to them. But who can 
say, or even hope, that this would 
insure peace? Would it not be 
more likely to cause further wars, 
since the Germans have no lines of 
defence between the Rhine and the 
Saale in one direction and the Weser 
im another, whilst, per contra, the 
French have several good lines on 
the Moselle, the Meuse, the Marne, 
as Napoleon proved in 1814, and 
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Paris is now fortified strongly, 
whilst not one of the German 
capitals is a fortress ? 

But as the Germans who inhabit 
this country refuse to give it up 
merely to satisfy the French longing 
for astrategical frontier, there can be 
no further question except to fight it 
out, and it appears to us to be for the 
French a question of life and death 
brought forward by themselves. 

With regard to the strength of 
the hostile armies, their organisation 
and their reserves, we have the fol- 
lowing data : 

The latest organisation of the 
French army contemplates the pos- 
sibility of a field army of 8 corps 
d’armée, with 256,000 infantry, 
27,000 cavalry, 600 guns, and 150 
mitrailleuses—total of all arms, 
296,500 men; secondly, a reserve 
army of 76,000 infantry, 5,400 
cavalry, and 288 guns, or 93,000 
men of allarms. To this we must 
add 50,000 men in Algiers, and if 
we add further all the officers, non- 
valeurs, depéts, and the class of re- 
cruits called in on July 1, we get 
a sum total of 710,coo men exclu- 
sive of the Garde Mobile. But the 
peace establishment of the whole 
army, including train, gendarmerie, 
the administration, and all kinds of 
non-combatants, was only 404,794 
men; therefore it would have re- 
quired more than 300,000 men to 
complete this army to the war foot- 
ing ; the organisation was, however, 
too recent to admit of anything of 
the sort, and consequently the regi- 
ments and battalions marched into 
the field short of men, not to speak 
of horses. After careful considera- 
tion of all circumstances, we believe 
that no French division of infantry 
has more than 13 battalions, 12 
guns, and 8,750 infantry combat- 
ants. Some of the corps d’armée 
had three and others four such 
divisions, as also a division of 
cavalry of variable strength, toge- 
ther with an artillery reserve. 
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Combatants. 
Battal. Squad. Guns, Infant. Caval. 
We reckon for the rst corps d’armée, MacMahon 9° 36,500 3,640 


2nd " Frossard .. 72 26,250 2,080 
ard ss Bazaine 9° 35,000 3,640 
4th bs L’Admirault ... 72 26,250 . 2,080 
sth * De Failly 72 26,250 2,080 


These five corps were posted along the frontier a 
the 20th or 22nd of July, with ...........4 cecerocccccece Bat 204 396 350,990 13,590 


In the second line as reserve, there was at a time 


The Imperial Guard Bourbaki, at Nancy .......... evccceee 

6th corps (Canrobert), 4 divisions of infantry, 1 of 
cavalry, collecting at Chflons 

Cavalry Reserve Corps, 1 division light, 2 ditto heavy 


24 24 16,650 3,600 


24 32,752 3,120 
43 -= 6,280 


Total First Reserve ... 96 49,400 13,000 
At the same time the 7th corps, General Félix Douay, 


was being formed at Belfort, with 20 25,500 2,600 


eee el oh et, ed ed ed eed ee 


There was also a division of ob- troops were perfectly complete ex- 
servation formed on the Spanish cept the common casualties of sick 
frontier and one in Africa, but this men, we need not go into details, 
exhausted all the regular troops with only stating that each corps con- 
the exception of the 4th battalions sisted of two divisions, except the 
and depéts, the Garde Mobile being 11th, which has three, and the great 
outside of all this calculation.! majority of the divisions have twelve 
Having no doubt that the German battalions whilst a few have fifteen. 

Combatants. 

Battal. Squad. Guns. Infant. Caval. 

We reckon for the Prussian Guard, Prince Augustus of 
Wiirtembarg 32 
1st Corps, Von Manteuffel 24 25,000 
2nd , Von Fransetzky 24 25,000 
grd Von Alvensleben II. ...... 24 28,000 
a Von Alvensleben I. 24 31,c00 
sth ., Von Kirchbach 24 
6th Von Tiimpling 24 
7th Von Zastrow 24 
8th Von Gében 
oth 24 29,000 
roth Von Voigts Rhetz 24 25,000 
uth , Von Bose 8 35,000 
12th Crown Prince of Saxony.. 29 24 29,000 


29,000 4,400 


25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24 25,000 


We do not sum these up here, on the theatre of war; but we have 


because they only arrived by degrees in addition of South German troops : 
Combatants, 


Battal. Squad. Guns, Infantry, Cavalry, 
tst and 2nd corps of Bavarians ... 56 40 192 §0,000 5,000 


Division of Wiirtemburg 16 54 19,000 2,500 
Division of Baden . 42 18,000 1,800 


With regard to reserves, Ger- compelled to have recourse to volun- 
many has upwards of 200,000 re- tary enlistment, anticipated con- 
serves for covering losses, and scription, and new formations of 
240,000 garrison troops, all trained various kinds. 
soldiers, whilst France has been The operations that have taken 


' The 8th, gth, roth, r1th, 12th, 13th Corps talked of, exist only on paper, or consist 
only of depdt troops, 4th battalions, and Garde Mobile. 
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place up to August 15 have been, al- 
though very decisive, equally simple 
in their character. Let us take 
the strategical deployment of the 
French army in the first instance. 
MacMahon’s corps, Strasburg; De 
Failly, Bitsche; Frossard, St. Avold; 
L’Admirault, Thionville; Bazaine, 
Metz; Guards, Nancy, afterwards 
Metz; Canrobert, Chalons. The 
first act on the part of the 
French was the taking possession 


of Saarbriicken by a division of 


Frossard’s corps on August 2, the 
Prussian garrison being three com- 
panies infantry, with two guns, 
If the French had fortified the 
town and destroyed the railway, one 
branch of which goes by Saarlouis 
to Treves, and the other by St. 
Wendel and Kreutznach to Bingen, 
one could understand the meaning 
of this movement; but as nothing of 
the sort was attempted, the whole 
thing was evidently done merely 
for the sake of parading the Prince 


Imperial and writing a flaming 


bulletin to Paris. Meanwhile the 
Guards had been moved up to Metz, 
and a brigade of cuirassiers of 
Canrobert’s corps was moved up 
to strengthen MacMahon, who had 
orders to move in the direction of 
Bitsche and effect a junction with 
De Failly. At the same time Félix 
Douay’s corps, or at least part of 
it, was moved from Colmar to Stras- 
burg to join MacMahon. If this 
movement had not been inter- 
rupted, MacMahon would have had 
89,000 infantry and 10,400 cavalry, 
with about 250 guns, concentrated 
on the line Hagenau, Reichshofen 

Bitsche, and ready to march into 
the Palatinate, probably with the 
view of supporting the advance of 
the main body of the French army 
on Zweibriicken and Kaiserslautern, 
if indeed any such advance was 
really intended. This is the sum 
total of the French operations up 
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to the moment that they were com- 
pelled to follow the initiative of the 
Germans. 

The German force is divided into 
three armies. No. 1 under General 
von Steinmetz, consists of only two 
corps d’armée, the VII. and VIIL., 
which, having their permanent 
head-quarters at Minden, Diissel- 
dorf, Cologne, Coblentz, and Treves, 
were moved up the Moselle, and 
the first to appear on the scene: 
they occupied the valley of the 
Saar (Saarburg, Merzig, Saarlouis, 
Saarbriick) immediately after the 
French appeared on the frontier. 
The Centre Army, or No. 2, 
under Prince Frederick Charles, 
consists of the Prussian Guard, the 
Royal Saxon Corps No. XIL., corps 
Nos. L, 1., TIL, [V.,'TX., X. This 
portion of the force is under the 
immediate direction of the King and 
General von Méltke, and crossed the 
Rhine at Mayence and Mannheim. 
The Southern Army, No. 3, under 
the Crown Prince, consists of three 
corps, Nos.V.,VI.,? XI., two corps of 
Bavarians, and the two divisions of 
Wiirtemburg and Baden, formed 
into a corps now investing Stras- 
burg. 

The corps of the Crown Prince 
began to concentrate about the znd 
and 3rd of August between Landau, 
Germersheim, and the lines of 
Weissenburg. The Wiirtemburg 
division did not join till the 5th. 
The Crown Prince stormed Weis- 
senburg and the Geisberg behind it 
on the 4th. The position was held 
by the French division Abel Donay 
of MacMahon’s corps, the rest of 
which was about to move up behind 
this division. Douay was attacked 
early in the morning without ex- 
pecting it. The Crown Prince 
brought one division V. corps, one 
division XI., and one division 
Bavarians into fire, altogether 
about 36, 000 infantry and 3,500 


? The IV. corps has only arrived are eatin. 


? The VI. corps only joined on ¢] 


he roth August. 
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cavalry, an overwhelming force; 
the Baden division occupied Lauter- 
bach and Hagenbach at the same 
time. General Douay’s division 
was scattered, he himself killed, 
and some 500 prisoners taken. On 
the 6th the Crown Prince attacked 
MacMahon in a_ good position 
between Reichshofen and Weissen- 
burgat Worth. MacMahon’s corps, 
deducting losses of Douay’s division, 
may be taken on that day at 35,000 
infantry, 3,600 cavalry, and go 
guns; add to this an infantry 
division of 7th corps 8,750 men, 
and a cuirassier brigade of Can- 
robert’s, 1,040, and we have a total 
of about 43,c0o infantry, 4,640 
cavalry, 114 guns, to which must 
be added 8,750 for the division of 
De Failly’s corps which attempted 
to cover the retreat. The whole of 
this force, the renowned Algerian 
army, was defeated and driven 
back in such confusion that it 
may be said no longer to exist 
as an organised body; 10,000 men 
were killed or wounded in the 
action, 6,000 taken prisoners on the 
ground, and 4,000 subsequently, 
together with thirty guns, six 
mitrailleuses, and two eagles. At 
Solferino the French took 6,000 
prisoners, thirty guns, and two 
standards: the tactical importance 
of Worth is therefore equal to that 
of Solferino. The Crown Prince 
had, however, an overwhelming 
force, about 147,000 infantry, 
14,500 cavalry, and 426 guns; 
whether all these came into action 
is another question. The German 
losses were: Prussians about 4,000 
killed and wounded;! Bavarians, 
oo; Wiirtemburgers, 300. 

Whilst this was going on on 
the German left, their right at- 
tacked the French corps Frossard at 
Spicheren about noon. Telegrams 
from Weissenburg announcing the 
victory at Worth were communi- 
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cated to the troops before’ going 
into action. The attack was com- 
menced by the 14th division, VII. 
corps, supported subsequently by 
one battery of the VIIT. corps under 
Steinmetz, and finally one whole 
division and part of another of the 
III. corps belonging to Prince Fre- 
derick Charles’s army, altogether 
perhaps 30,000 men and 60 guns, 
Frossard’s corps was totally routed, 
and lost 10,000 to 12,000 men 
between killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners. Of Prince Charles’s army 
only I. and III. corps had hitherto 
come into action. 

The result of the actions of 
August 6 was a loss of about 
30,000 men to the French, and their 
being thrown altogether on the de- 
fensive. The corps of Bazaine 
(now Decaen), L’Admirault and the 
Imperial Guards, with the débris 
of Frossard’s corps, altogether at 
the utmost 93,000 infantry, 11,000 
cavalry, and 280 guns, under 
Bazaine, took up a position on the 
Nied, across the high road leading 
from Boulay to Metz. 

We must now follow the Crown 
Prince, who pursued MacMahon and 
De Failly in several columns by 
Saverne, Luneville, Nancy, Saar 
Union, Chateau Salins, and Pont-i- 
Mousson. MacMahon arrived on the 
13th at Chilons; on the same day 
the force under Bazaine was with- 
drawn from the Nied, and retreated 
under the guns of Metz with great 
loss; on the 14th, it was again 
attacked by the Prussians VII. 
and part of I. corps during the 
passage of the river. 

The head-quarters of the King 
of Prussia were then at Herny, 
about fourteen English miles south- 
east of Metz. The Crown Prince 
must have effected a junction of 
his right column with the left 
column of Prince Frederick Charles 
somewhere near Saar Union, 


! The North Germans lost at Wérth as many men as in the three battles of Nachod, 
Trautenau and Skalitz, taken together. 
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the latter being already in com- 
munication with Steinmetz; con- 
sequently the French army under 
Bazaine'! was held fast at Metz, 
whilst two cavalry divisions of the 
Crown Prince advancing rapidly by 
Nancy and Pont-i-Monsson, and 
then turning to the north-west, 
threatened the French line of re- 
treat (Metz, Verdun), his main body 
advancing meanwhile on Chilons. 
Part of the German main army 
dérossed the Moselle on the 15th and 
engaged Bazaine’s army, which had 
dehbouched from Metz on its retreat 
to Verdun. This was the first action 
at Gravelotte claimed by the French 
as a victory; in truth their retreat 
was frustrated. 

Telegrams from Paris, August 
17, reported the bulk of the 
French army concentrated at Etain 
on the 16th. This was no doubt 
intended, and Canrobert’s corps 
(6th) was, it seems certain, for- 
warded by rail from Chalons to St. 
Menehould and Clermont, march- 
ing thence by Verdun to Etain, 
whence Bazaine, finding himself too 
weak to attempt the retreat, brought 
it up to Metz. 

The German head-quarters were 
at Pont-d-Mousson on the 16th; the 
great mass of the German Ist and znd 
armies had now crossed the Mo- 
selle above, and probably also below 
Metz. On the 16th General von 
Alvensleben attacked Bazaine at 
Gravelotte and Rezanville, first 
with cavalry, then with infantry of 
IIL. corps, subsequently the cavalry, 
then the infantry of the X. corps, 
and finally portions of the VIII. and 
TX. corps came up and joined in the 
engagement. This was a cavalry 
battle, lasting six hours; the French 
were compelled to fall back from 
the lower road to Verdun, by Mars 
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la Tour, and occupy a position 
between the two roads, their left 
leaning on Metz. Prussian troops 
(VII. corps?) took up a position 
to the north-west of Metz, near 
Briey. 

August 17. The 1st and 2nd 
German armies completed their 
strategical deployment, bringing 
the remainder of the troops? into 
the first line; there was skirmish- 
ing all day at Gravelotte to cover 
the movement. 

Bazaine reported from head- 
quarters, 16th, telegram from Ver- 
dun, 17th, that he had had to sustain 
vigorous attacks from Prince Fre- 
derick Charles on the 16th, which 
had been repulsed with great losses 
on both sides. ‘We have main- 
tained our positions.’ The Prussian 
despatches of the 17th say, that in 
addition to the troops already men- 
tioned, part of Canrobert’s corps 
(6th) was opposed to them at 
Mars la Tour,’ and that the whole 
force had been driven back on 
Metz. Bazaine’s head - quarters 
were, no doubt, at Metz, which 
was surrounded on all sides; 
‘he had maintained his position,’ 
his real object being to retreat 
on Verdun by Etain; this, too, 
was called a French victory. How 
could he use the telegraph if 
Metz was surrounded by the Ger- 
mans? The Prussian Lieutenant 
von Widdern states,4 on the autho- 
rity of Colonel Brialmont (Belgian 
Engineers), that a subterraneous 
communication exists between Metz 
and Thionville. This can only be 
a telegraphic one. The French 
War Ministry, therefore, knew well 
on the 17th that Bazaine was cut 
off, and very ingeniously dated the 
telegrams from Verdun and not from 
Thionville or Metz. 


1 Guards ITI., IV., remainder of II. corps, perhaps 1¢0,000 men, 


?1., IL, XI. corps, and Prussian Guard. 


* The map shows that the actions at Bronville, Doncourt and Mars la Tour formed parts 


of one and the same engagement. 


‘ Darmstadter Allgemeine Militér-Zeitung, June 22, 1870. 
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On the 18th there was a general 
attack at Gravelotte by the main 
German army under the King.' Ba- 
zaine’s force has been undoubtedly 
hemmed in at Metz, after a loss of 
50,000 men; the Germans have lost 
in proportion. The XII. corps 
(Saxons) hold the railway from 
Metz to Thionville; the under- 
ground telegraph has been pro- 
bably cut off, as it now (August 
22) requires 18 hours to commu- 
nicate between Metz and Chalons. 
The bombardment of Strasburg has 
commenced, that of Metz will fol- 
low ; siege guns have been already 
sent up from Cologne. 

It is difficult to form afair estimate 
of General von Moltke’s strategy, 
because the political elements pre- 
dominate so decidedly on the French 
side. Could Bismark and Moltke 
foresee that the political crisis 
would compel Bazaine to remain so 
long at Metz? We think not, be- 
cause they could not reckon on the 
victory at Worth. This having 
taken place, Moltke determined at 
once on holding Bazaine fast at 
Metz; he never attacked him in 
force so as to throw him back pre- 
maturely on Verdun, but he worked 
round him till the moment came to 
strike the great blow which has cut 
the French army in two, the troops 
already mentioned at Metz, and 
probably the sth, 7th, and dé bris of 
the st at Chilons. The German 
armies Nos. 1 and 2 are at Metz; 
the Crown Prince, with No. 3, less 
the Baden and Wiirtemburg divi- 
sions, at Vitry-le-Frangais 

The French troops have fought 
with their usual gallantry, and 
mostly against great odds (at Spi- 
cheven they were rn por 


1II., IIL.,eVII., VIII, IX 
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because the Germans are, in fact, 
much stronger, partly because 
the attempt at a surprise has re- 
coiled on their own leader. Douay 
was taken unawares at Weissen- 
burg, MacMahon at Worth, and 
Frossard at Forbach; they have 
been, as usual, negligent in recon- 
noitring, just as they were in 1859 
in Italy; camps and baggage have 
been taken, which is a proof of great 
negligence in this respect. The 
chassepdt gun has proved to be very 
good ; but partly from reliance on its 
superior range, partly from natural 
temperament, the French soldiers 
have fired away their ammunition 
too rapidly at great distances, 
whereas the Germans saved theirs 
till they came within 400 yards, at 
which distance the needle-gun is 
quite as good as the chassepdt. 
Then, again, the Germans’ knew 
how to take advantage of the 
ground much better, and so the 
French were tempted into making 
desperate rushes with the bayonet 
at the Prussians, just as the Aus- 
trians did in 1866, and with the 
same result. The French prisoners 
say that they were unprovided with 
the necessary equipment for the 
campaign, and they also complain 
that the commissariat was defective. 
Beaten troops always do this, but 
it is quite possible, nay most pro- 
bable, from the hurried way in 
which the war was at last under- 
taken by Napoleon, that things were 
not properly organised. The Ger- 
man cavalry has also proved its 
great superiority. 

The presumption is at present 
that if France can make an honour- 
able peace, it is the utmost she can 
hope for. 


., XIL., and the Prussian Guards. 





